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TION    IN    PLATO'S   TIME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.     GRKRK    EDUCATION    IN    THE    BEST    DAYS    OP 

r.k  Wo 

TMI  following  account  of  a  (ircck  education  in  the  bett 
dap  i-i  <  ircct  c  may  be  taken  as  mbaUntiaJlr  true.  When  the 
speaker  mabl«  upon  the  attention  devoted  to  moral  training,  he 
b  making  a  point  which  hu  argument  happens  to  need.  But 
the  paauge.  which  cornet  from  one  of  Plato's  imaginary  coo 
venation*,  would  have  lutt  tu  force  if  it  had  gone  beyond  the 
bound*  of  pfobabdiiy. 

"  From  the  moment  that  a  child  can  understand  pretty 
quickly  what  u  said,  hu  mine  and  hi*  mother  and  hu  tutor 
and  ctcn  ht»  father  »tn\c  their  hardcu  for  this  one  end,  that 
the  boy  rnajr  he  as  good  as  posaiblc  At  every  deed  and  word 
they  arc  teaching  him  and  pointing  out  to  him,  'This  it  nght. 
that  u  wrung .  This  u  pretty,  that  is  ugly ,  This  b  pious,  that 
b  impumt,  IK>  this.  Don't  do  that.'  So  if  he  ot>cy*  them  of 
hu  own  accord  it  u  well,  if  not,  they  correct  him  with  threats 
and  blow*,  like  a  bit  of  wood  which  u  twbung  and  warping. 
After  that,  when  they  send  him  to  the  schoolmaster! .  they  urge 
upon  them  to  look  after  the  children's  good  behaviour  much 
•>  I 
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more  than  their  letters  or  their  lyre-playing.  And  the  school 
masters  do  pay  great  attention  to  this ;  and  again,  when  the 
boys  have  learned  their  letters,  and  are  on  the  point  of  under 
standing  what  they  find  in  books,  as  before  they  understood 
what  was  told  them,  the  teachers  set  them  to  work  on  their 
benches  to  read  the  poems  of  great  poets,  and  oblige  them  to 
learn  these  by  heart,  containing  as  they  do  many  admonitions, 
and  many  adventures,  and  commendations  and  laudations  of 
good  men  of  old,  that  the  boy  may  set  his  heart  on  imitating 
them,  and  long  to  grow  up  such  as  they.  And  in  the  same 
way  again,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  precautions  for  morality 
and  that  the  boys  may  do  nothing  wrong ;  and  besides  this, 
when  they  have  learned  to  play  the  lyre,  they  teach  them 
poems  of  other  good  poets  again,  lyrical  poets,  setting  them  to 
the  lyre  ;  and  they  compel  the  rhythm  and  the  tunes  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  souls  of  the  boys,  that  these  may  be  the 
more  gentle,  and  becoming  more  rhythmical  and  more  tuneful 
may  be  of  use  for  speech  and  action  ;  for  man's  whole  life 
needs  good  rhythm  and  good  tune. 

"  Then,  moreover,  in  addition  to  this,  they  send  them  to  the 
gymnastic  master's,  that  they  may  be  in  better  bodily  condition 
to  serve  their  good  intelligence,  and  may  not  be  obliged  to  run 
away  from  their  duty  owing  to  bodily  defectiveness,  whether  in 
war  or  in  any  other  line  of  action.  All  this  is  what  those  do 
who  are  best  able  ;  and  those  best  able  are  the  most  wealthy. 
And  it  is  their  sons  who  begin  to  attend  the  teachers  at  the 
earliest  age,  and  who  leave  off  latest." 

If  now  we  write  down  in  a  few  words  the  general  nature  of 
what  was  learned  by  a  Greek  citizen's  son  in  the  best  age  of 
Greece  from  the  whole  of  the  regular  teaching  which  was  given 
him,  we  are  disposed  to  reflect  that  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
what  we  should  call  a  primary  education,  with  one  exceptional 
feature.  He  was  taught  reading  and  writing,  to  which  a  little 
practical  arithmetic  was  added,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  the 
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elements  of  geometry ;    he  was  taught  to  ting,  and  to  play 

*  Mmplc  stringed  instrument ;  and — here  is  the  feature  which 
we  at  once  recognise  as  exceptional  -  he  was   instructed  in 
dancing   and  tn  very  various  athletic  exercises  by  a  %}<*ul 
taachci.  whose  lc%*on»  he  attended  no  less  regularly  than  tho*e 
of  his  other  masters,  and  for  quite  as  many  yean  of  his  life. 

But  on  looking  closer  we  sec  that  this  very  simple  primary 
training  filled  the  place  and  is  tome  degree  di-L  the  work  of 

•  hat  we  should  call  a  secondary  education  limits  apparent 
scantiness  did  not  arise  from  want  of  money  or  of  time,  though 
in  a  certain  sense  it  arose  from  want  of  knowledge.^  It  was 
held  to  be  the  right  and  the  best  frdwcation,  and  was  imj.utoi 
tn  that  spirit.     It  formed  the  whole  systematic  preparation  for 
lile  cnjo>cd  by  the  ruling  classes  in  the  highly  <  -  .  •     «. 
common  wealths,  until  1>»  gradual  steps  something  correspond- 
ing  to  University  culture  was  introduced  among  a  part  of  them. 
The  serious  attention  given  to  athletic  training,  which  in  some 
ways  finds  a  parallel  in  the  rank  held  by  garnet  at  English 
public  scboob  and  Universities,  is   part   of  us  character  as 
an  education  for  a  leisured  class;  to  whom  efficiency  in  war 
was  a  duty,  and  a  fine  physical  development  an  end  in  itself. 
The  ume  thing  is  true  of  the  time  for  which  education  was 
continued.     In  (.Greece,  as  el«ewhere,  the  children  of  the  rich 
attended  school  to  a  later  age  than  thotc  of  the  poor,  and  the 
«»nly  limitation  we  know  of  i%  indicated  by  the  Athenian  cmtorn 
that  boy*  in  their  i;ti.  or  tSth  year  were  enrolled  in  a  sort  of 
cadet  corps  to  which  real  patrol  duties  werr  assigned.  m«om 
patible  with  the  continuance  of  school  education.     We  shall 
return  to  this  cadet  corps,  the  famous  body  of  ••  Kphebi  "  or 
"  lad«  who  have  just  become  men,"  in  speaking  of  the  aims  of 
Greek  education  and  of  its  later  development. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  for  the  whole  of  his  boyhood, 
say  from  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  to  that  of  fourteen  or  mtecn 
(though  unhappily  we  have  no  warrant  for  these  or  any  other 
preii»c  figure*),  the  Greek  lad  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
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three  "  R's,"  with  singing  and  playing  the  lyre,  and  with  training 
in  bodily  exercises.  4  We  do  not  really  know  how  these  occupa 
tions  were  distributed  in  the  day's  work,  though  we  have 
certain  general  descriptions  of  Greek  educational  life,  such  as 
that  cited  above.  But  our  question,  at  present,  is  what  the 
boy  was  actually  acquiring  all  this  time.  How  was  this  ele 
mentary  education  handled,  that  it  made  so  much  out  of  so 
little  ?  For  almost  the  whole  of  what  we  think  positive  know 
ledge  is  here  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  There  are  no  foreign 
languages,  no  dead  languages,  no  scientific  grammar,  no  history 
nor  geography,  no  Scripture  teaching,  and  no  natural  science, 
still  less  the  elements  of  any  industrial  or  professional  know 
ledge.  •# 

To  avoid  exaggeration  in  our  answer  to  this  question,  we 
must  remind  ourselves  of  certain  obvious  points.  The  arith 
metical  notation  in  use  was  extremely  cumbrous.  Books,  again, 
though  quite  attainable,  were  costly,  and  lessons  dealing  with 
them  were  no  doubt  largely  carried  on  by  dictation  from  copies 
in  the  teacher's  hands.  In  Greek  writing,  the  words  were  not 
separated,  and  the  difficulty  of  dividing  .them  must  have  been 
a  great  hindrance  in  learning  to  read,  -rlt  seems  probable  too 
that  instruction  in  the  three  "  R's  "  only  began  when  the  boy 
entered  on  attendance  at  the  day-school ;  in  other  words  that  it 
began  late,  perhaps  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age— Plato 
advises  ten — and  that  no  foundation  was  laid  by  home  instruc 
tion  except  in  the  correct  speaking  of  the  mother  tongue.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  school  hours  were,  but  probably  they 
were  not  long,  especially  if  the  reading-school,  the  music- 
school,  and  the  gymnasium  (using  the  word  in  our  sense)  were 
all  three  attended  on  the  same  day  Thus  the  simplest  educa 
tional  processes  may  have  extended  over  a  longer  period  than 
would  be  the  case  with  modern  methods  and  appliances. 

The  tardiness  so  caused  might  indeed  have  its  advantages, 
and  in  the  age,  for  instance,  of  beginning  to  read,  modern 
educators  are  returning  to  it.  A  boy,  too,  who  had  to  struggle 


with  a  clurmy  notation,  might  l«e  roorr  likely  to  reflect  on  the 
nature  and  relation*  <1  number  than  we  to  whom  it  »ecrn»  like 
•  law  «.i  nature  that  number*  tmi»t  be  written  *n<1  put  together 
in  a  »u»^lc  and  very  facile  »a»  There  arc  intellectual  dangers 
ocn  in  our  uncompromi*ing  awumption  that  the  word  i»  the 

.:.  :      :     _•...  . ...        •  ;...:.    i:;i^h:    1  <•    .•  \-.<-:.c«l    '  \   ''.*..    '  •   .    i::i 

the  practice  of  tnterpuncttoo  (dividing  word  from  word  within 
the  tcntenccK  And  thu*  we  may  conceive  that  very  *:m;-lc 
matter*  might  occupy  time  and  also  have  e«iucalM>naI  value  in 
(he  then  condition  «>r  ihe  hunuin  mind,  which  are  now  »|4dly 
ac<iuired  as  forroubc.  and  *c»»c  merely  as  tupping  Monet  to 
teal  education. 

But  when  we  have  allowed  for  all  thiv  the  •r*nttne«  of 
the  c  '.u«  jti-.nal  M-hentc  »tiil  r«om  our  anuuement.  if  we  euro- 
pare  it  with  the  work  rei).med  from  a  moderately  well  t4u*;ht 
;  ;!  !ir  tchoolboy  to-day.  How.  we  repeat,  wa%  M>  much  made 
out  of  to  Ititle  *  The  amwer  he*  in  what  ha*  alrradv  l>een 
;n.  .<  •!  7~he  education,  however  imperfcci.  was  gi%en  a* 
beini;  the  bc*t.  There  wa»  a  com|>araiive  ab*encc  of  dnMoctMM 
by  |Me%*ure  of  practical  r.r«  c»\»t>c%  *\\n«l  »o  the  very  wmj.ic 
*ub^nt  maitet*,  l-y  help  of  which  the  mind  was  trained, 
natural!)  ci|arulc<l.  so  to  *|ieak.  in  the  absence  of  cttcrnal 
re*4»(4nce.  to  their  fulle*t  range  aa  influence*  on  mind  and 
character 

The  ttudy  of  letters  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  mother 
tongue,  pureucd  in  a  perwient  and  tetMirely  way,  came  to 
intoUe  a  conudcraHc  knowledge  of  the  ancestral  cbt%ic*  of 
the  (>rerk  race,  the  Homeric  poemi,  not  merely  by  reading, 
'•ui  by  committing  to  memory  and  by  the  habit  of  reciting. 
What  flu*  nti^ht  mean  to  a  boy  in  ancient  Greet  e  we  poaaeta 
iittlc  that  can  help  u»  to  imagine  If  the  ttemc*  of  Kuman 
Hi*tcxy  or  the  |>cr*onage*  of  the  IbMe  belonged  to  our  own 
national  pati-  were  indeed  our  own  refuted  ancestor*— had 
been  cekdrateti  by  a  Shake*peare  in  our  mother  tongue,  and 
the  poem*  *o  created  were  *omething  like  one  half  of  the  whole 
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literature  accessible  to  us,  they  might  then  master  our  imagina 
tion  as  Homer  mastered  that  of  the  Greeks.  And  when  we 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  come  nearer  to  understanding 
the  alleged  Greek  estimate  of  Homer  as  a  teacher  of  life  and 
morals.  We  are,  no  doubt,  inclined  to  think,  with  Plato,  that 
to  make  a  poet,  who  sings  of  half-civilised  times,  your  authority 
in  morals  and  religion  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  But  whether 
we  will  or  no,  a  literature  from  which  we  borrow  more  than  half 
our  ideas  is  in  a  very  real  sense  authoritative  for  us.  It  acts  on 
us  by  a  "suggestion" — through  an  effect  of  "imitation,"  as 
Plato  would  say — from  which  we  cannot  escape.  And  we 
must  not  forget  the  influence  of  recitation  under  careful  training 
in  impressing  suggestions  on  a  boy's  mind.  So  much  for  the 
study  of  "letters" — it  secured  for  the  boys  their  entrance  into 
the  common  national  world,  gave  them  in  general  their  first 
ideas  and  impulses  regarding  things  human  and  divine,  and 
was  not  interrupted,  but  continued  and  developed,  as  the  mind 
expanded  into  later  boyhood  and  early  youth. y 

And  the  protracted  exercises  in  playing  the  lyre  and  in 
singing  followed  the  same  lines.  The  boy  was  thoroughly 
familiarised  with  the  older  and  accepted  forms  of  music,  a  very 
simple  music,  for  which  perhaps  our  hymn  tunes1  afford  the 
nearest  modern  analogy.  And  here  again,  in  a  persistent  and 
leisurely  way,  the  boy  would  receive  into  himself  a  great  part 
of  the  best  lyrical  poetry  of  his  nation ;  and  the  practice  of 
singing  and  playing  accompaniments,  through  which  he  was 
taught  it,  could  not  but  foster  in  his  mind  some  sort  of 
characteristic  taste  and  impulse ;  some  preference  as  between 
different  types  of  songs,  their  music,  their  sentiments  and  their 
heroes.  It  seems  clear  that  as  was  the  case  in  England  not  so 
long  ago,  but  much  more  so  owing  to  the  absence  of  books, 
the  school-boy  was  expected  to  sing  and  recite  for  the  edifica- 

1  The  comparison  refers  only  to  the  simplicity  and  well-marked 
character  of  the  music.  I  do  not  mean  to.  suggest  a  strictly  musical 
analogy  between  ancient  and  modern  music  of  any  kind. 
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boa  of  the  home  circle ;  an«i  no  doutx  hit  taste  and  bearing 
in  tanging  ami  reciting  wa»  ju»t  »uch  a  revelation  of  hu 
charar  tcr  lo  hu  ja»cnt»  as  a  U>v's  favourite  reading  u  to-day. 
And  thtt  importance  given  to  the  whole  subject  bel|»s  to  c\ 
plain  why  FUto  thought  so  much  about  the  characters  in  which 
boy*  were  to  recite,  and  the  melodic*  and  sentiments  they 
were  to  ting.  Not  all  parent*,  even  to-day,  would  be  delighted 
to  nrxl  that  thetr  boy  had  surpeased  himself  mainly  in  acting 
Sir  John  Kal»urf.  or  in  tinging  open  bouftc ;  and  we  may  argue 
from  thtt  how  *uch  matter*  would  be  regarded,  and  what  would 
be  their  actual  influence  on  the  young,  when  tinging;  reading 
and  learning  by  hcait  were  mr***^  the  chief  instrument*  by 
which  education  was  caned  on.  It  i*  a  unking  picture  which 
Aristophanes  draw*  for  us  writing  late  in  the  $th  century  ac,  of 
the  educational  customs  of  an  earlier  and  as  he  think*  of  a 
better  date.  Of  coune  we  moat  remember  that  the  *5T5?nm 
u  a  romedUn't  poetry  and  u  not  history.  "The  boy*  of  the 
quarter  had  to  march  through  the  *treet«  in  good  order  to  the 
muwc  muter'*,  all  together,  without  overcoats',  even  M  it  were 
snowing  like  meal  I  hen  he  would  teach  them  to  rehearse  a 
song  utting  decently  and  in  order,  cither  'Pallas  I  celebrate, 
ftarkcr  of  cities  lernblc  godde**  of  war.'  or  'The  far  Bounding 
cry  of  the  lyre/  to  the  »erious  tune  which  our  fathers  handed 
down.  And  if  any  of  them  phycd  the  burToon  or  turned  any 
inflection  like  those  troublesome  inflections  of  the  new  mu«k 
of  to tla> .  he  was  vi«itcti  with  a  sound  whi|>|*«ng,  for  bringing 
the  Muses  into  contempt." 

The  thud,  or  if  "mu*ic"  includes  both  letter*  and  singing 
the  second,  branch  of  a  l.rcek  boy's  training,  had  in  practice 
as  in  I'iato  «  theory,  points  of  connection  with  the  nnt.  The 
gymtu-fttic  master  in  teaching  the  boy*  to  dance  must  have 

1  TV   witter  can  nnM»Nt  wwa*  ta«*t  tn»  a  stvoag  tradkio*  at 
HIM  .«.  aad  •«   Kloa.  IM  haBryti.  soMMtMag  likr  •  tchool  ntl*.  p«o> 

h.    r.    fc-  the  ut*  at  ..,rt     .»t«.  crrn  vhra  the  bOJPS  Bttd  lo  fO  haM  S  «i!« 
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come  very  near  the  province  of  the  music  master ;  especially 
as  Greek  dancing  was  to  a  great  extent  dancing  in  character, 
so  that  different  types  of  musical  and  dramatic  expression  were 
hardly  less  involved  in  it  than  in  playing  and  singing  or 
recitation.  On  the  other  side,  the  practice  of  dancing  was 
connected  with  training  in  the  use  of  arms ;  for  the  dance  with 
shield  and  spear  was  a  display  which  the  State  expected  from 
the  young  men  on  festival  occasions,  and  was  no  doubt  care 
fully  learned  and  rehearsed  with  the  gymnastic  master.  Besides 
dancing,  the  sports  practised  under  the  gymnastic  master  seem 
to  have  been  jumping,  the  foot  race,  hurling  the  disc  (not 
exactly  quoit-playing,  but  throwing  a  heavy  disc  for  a  long 
distance),  throwing  the  javelin,  and  wrestling.  It  seems  true 
that  this  scheme  of  training  was  not  calculated  to  foster  the 
social  and  self-governing  spirit  which  is  embodied  in  the  games 
of  an  English  school.  But  as  regards  the  question  of  a  com 
plete  and  serviceable  bodily  education  there  is  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mr  Maclaren,  I  think,  has  pointed 
out,  that  our  exercises  in  games  and  rowing  leave  the  bodily 
development  too  much  to  chance,  so  that  it  tends  to  be  unequal, 
and  needs  to  be  corrected  by  just  such  special  attention  under 
a  master  as  the  Greek  system  provided.  And  it  might  also  be 
urged  that  on  the  Greek  method  the  educational  aim  of  the 
whole  procedure  was  more  easily  borne  in  mind ;  the  lads 
would  be  kept  in  hand,  so  to  speak,  and  the  narrow  semi- 
professional  spirit  which  tends  to  grow  up  in  our  specialised 
and  hotly  contested  games  might  be  hindered  from  arising.  If 
any  definite  bodily  service  was  before  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
youth  during  their  gymnastic  education,  it  would  be  that  of  war 
on  behalf  of  their  country,  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who 
might  decide  to  train  for  the  Olympic  or  other  games.  And 
preparation  for  military  service  is  a  better  all-round  type  of 
preparation  for  life  than  the  devotion  to  games  and  athletic 
feats,  which  chiefly  demand  a  highly  specialised  skill  and 
peculiar  bodily  condition.  Not  that  we  must  deny  the  possi- 
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Ulity  of  a  »>  %:cm  which  »h«>uUl  conibtoc  the  c*«  cUcnr  c>  of  the 
(ifcck  and  the  Knglith  plan. 

A*  »e  saw,  the  i  lose  of  the  boy's  education  «a»  marked  at 
Athens  by  hit  being  enrolled  at  17  or  1 8  in  the  cadet  conn 
of  "tho»c  who  have  come  to  manhood."  This  corps  the 
MK|>htU,"  had  garrison  and  patrol  duty  assigned  (hem  within 
the  borden  of  Attica,  and  had  a  certain  place  and  importance 
at  public  fcftitvaU.  The  elaborate  organisation  of  it  as  a  tort 
of  undergraduate  body  belongs  to  a  Later  date  than  that  ot 
which  we  are  tpcakmg  ,  and  almost  teem*  to  mark  the  end  of 
its  practical  service  a*  a  feature  in  the  self  defence  of  a  dee 
Slate. 

It  may  l<  of  interest  here  to  cite  the  oath  of  the  F.phtbi ; 
the  confirmation  vow.  aa  we  might  call  it,  of  an  Athenian 
uti/cn.  which  market!  hu  entrance  upon  civic  manhood  and  (he 
end  ufhu  tchool  education.  At  the  age  of  17  or  i  ft,  irnme- 
tlutr'.y  after  (jemg  entered  uj—n  the  cttuen  register  of  his 
di«tT>«t,  and  tving  about  to  receive  the  »oldicr'»  *h»cl«l  and 
year  in  pretence  of  the  aMembled  citucnt,  he  made  oath  to 
the  following  effect :  "  1  will  not  duhonour  my  tacied  arm* . 
1  will  not  dctert  my  fellow.toldier.  l<y  who»c  »i«lc  1  »hall  be  set . 
I  will  do  battle  for  my  religion  and  my  country  whether  aided 
or  unaided.  1  will  lea%c  my  country  not  lcv%,  but  greater  and 
more  powerful,  than  »he  i«  when  committed  to  me ;  I  •  ill  ro-e* 
rently  obey  the  cituen%  «ho»hall  act  a*  judge*;  I  will  obey  the 
ordinance*  which  have  '<••?-.  !••...'•.•  a:-.«!  «•:•':.  in  tune  to 


but  1  will  do  battle  tor  them  whether  aided  or  uruided  .  and  1 
will  honour  the  temple*  where  my  father*  worshipped  ,  of  these 
thing*  the  god*  arc  my  vitnctte*." 

'I he  KhooU  for  letter*  and  musk  and  the  scnoob  for 
gymnastic,  as  teaching  initiiutton*,  were  private  cnicrj  n%«-v 
I'ubhc  gymnaua  e&i»ted.  and  were  much  vuited  by  the  cituens; 
but  t ?.«.-.  were  not  uhouU  of  gymnattic.  I  here  was  a  certain 
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amount  of  variety  and  experiment  even  in  the  school  education, 
especially  just  about  and  after  the  greatest  days  of  free  Greece. 
Drawing  was  introduced,  in  some  cases,  at  a  slightly  later  time ; 
and  a  noteworthy  ground  is  alleged  for  the  practice,  "to  make 
the  scholars  apt  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  objects."  We 
have  a  curious  history  of  flute-playing,  on  good  autho 
rity.  It  became  a  fashionable  study  just  in  the  great  time, 
when  the  Athenians  were  eager  for  novelty,  but  its  ethical 
influence  was  thought  bad,  and  it  was  discarded  again.  Plato's 
feeling  about  it  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection  (see  Republic, 
399  D,  E).  There  was  something  in  the  wind  instrument  that 
seemed  barbaric  to  the  Greeks.  And  other  teachers,  being 
perfectly  free  to  do  so,  no  doubt  offered  classes  which  boys 
might  be  sent  to  at  their  own  or  their  parents'  wish. 
We  hear  in  this  way  of  "scholars,"  who  could  do  more 
for  the  explanation  of  the  classics  than  the  elementary 
schoolmaster,  of  geometricians,  and  of  teachers  of  military 
tactics. 

There  remains  a  difference  of  principle  worth  observing  in 
the  gymnastic  education  of  different  States.  In  some  the  training 
was  more  specialised  to  feats  of  strength  and  skill,  accenting 
certain  special  muscles  and  actually  spoiling  the  figure ;  in 
others  the  idea  of  general  serviceableness  for  the  ends  of  life, 
and  with  it  of  beauty  or  complete  development,  was  more 
effectively  retained.  It  is  as  a  type  of  this  latter  kind  that 
fitness  for  military  service  was  considered  by  the  theorists  a  fair 
test  of  a  good  all-round  bodily  training.  Sound  health,  not 
easily  shaken  by  hardship  and  accidents  of  diet,  and  supporting 
a  vigilant  and  spirited  frame  of  mind  with  adequate  bodily 
activity,  seemed  to  them  a  better  foundation  for  life  than  the 
power  of  achieving  special  muscular  feats  under  highly  artificial 
conditions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  and  not  from  blood-thirstiness, 
that  the  theorists  think  highly  of  a  bodily  training  designed  on 
the  whole  to  ensure  fitness  for  military  service.  Sparta  is 
praised  for  her  educational  system,  looked  at  in  this  light, 
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though  Mame.1  in  that  ihc  higher  end*  of  hie  were  not  »uj<r 
added  by  her  lo  ihe  training  for  war. 

Cult.  K  will  be  observed,  arc  not  mentioned  in  lhi«  discus- 
sionV  They  learned  enough  reading  and  w  tiling,  it  would 
teem,  <o  manage  the  hou»chold  account*;  but  their  cducaiion 
mu*t  have  been  earned  on  within  the  household,  which  was 
almost  ( Hicntal  in  (he  te»  luuon  of  tti  women.  I  h  »  state  of 
thing*  both  ctn;  KaM»<r*  an«i  esplams  the  violence  of  the  revo 
lution  »?..-.  Pblo  advocated,  in  demanding  lor  »outcn  on  the 
later  book*  of  the  AV/*^V. »  an  equal  thoic  in  the  purMiiu  and 
the  education  of  tncti  I/ 

When  we  rom|ute  the  ancient  Creek  eel u«  a:  ion  with  our 
own,  whether  priman  or  tecomLiry,  a%  a  naming  of  the  whole 
man,  we  are  turprncd  to  rmd  ounclve*  put  u|x>n  our  defence 
We  Milter  from  an  emt*rr*t  Jt  ruktiut  in  the  tntelleciual 
vorld ;  and  we  can  hardly  tee  the  wood  for  the  trees.  We 
teach  one  thing  after  another,  or  a  number  of  things  at  the 
tame  tune,  lather  A*  the  mo»t  convenient  way  of  iiiaKmg  room 
for  alt  that  %eem*  nece%»ary  to  be  learned,  than  with  the  aim  of 
btinging  bciorc  the  growing  mind  a«  mu<  h  and  no  more  of  the 
U-%i  et|Krnencc  as  it  H  able  to  approprule  with  advantage  to 
it*  growth.  We  think  uf  eduralum,  on  the  «holc,  a*  an  in* 
lellectual  prorew,  as  a  process  of  learning  a  number  of  things, 
each  of  whn  h.  on  se|urate  grounds  u  necessary  to  !<•  known.  ^ 
f  I  he  Greek  thought  of  it,  on  the  whole,  at  a  mot al  prorcs*  ;  or 
father,  he  would  not  have  understood  you,  if  you  hail  a«ked 
/htm  which  of  the  two  he  uip|>o«cd  it  to  I  e.  •  He  would  have 
[  said  that  the  best  experience,  if  due  time  am!  opportunity  it 
given  fur  assimilating  it,  necessarily  enters  into  the  tts^e  of 
the  mind,  and  determine*  its  feelings  and  desires  no  lc«  than 
its  views  and  ideas.  We  are  all  aware,  probably,  that  the 
srord  "school"  is  derived  from  a  deck  wucd  meaning  "leisure." 
This  conception  of  "  leiture  "  i*  one  of  the  greatest  ideas  thai 
the  Greek*  have  left  us.  It  is  not  that  of  amusement  or 
holiday  making.  It  it  opposed  both  to  this  ami  to  the  pressure 
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of  bread-winning  industry,  and  indicates,  as  it  were,  the  space 
and  atmosphere  needed  for  the  human  plant  to  throw  out  its 
branches  and  flowers  in  their  proper  shape.  "  To  have  leisure 
for  "  any  occupation,  was  to  devote  yourself  to  it  freely,  because 
your  mind  demanded  it ;  to  make  it,  as  it  were,  your  hobby. 
It  does  not  imply  useless  work,  but  it  implies  work  done  for 
the  love  of  it.  In  the  modern  world  leisure  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get ;  and  yet,  wherever  a  mind  is  really  and  truly  growing,  the 
spirit  of  leisure  is  there.  It  is  worth  thinking  of,  how  far  in 
education  the  idea  of  the  growth  of  a  mind  can  be  made  the 
central  point,  so  that  the  things  which  are  considered  worth 
teaching  may  really  have  time  to  sink  into  and  to  nourish  the 
whole  human  being,  morally  and  intellectually  alike.  In  as 
far  as  this  problem  is  solved  we  shall  attain  a  higher  result  than 
was  attained  by  the  Greeks,  in  proportion  as  our  resources  for 
appealing  to  human  nature  are  more  varied  and  profound  than 
theirs. 


2.      EDUCATION   IN    PLATO'S   REPUBLIC. 

\.    Education  of  the   Young  in  Plato's  Republic. 

In  the  part  of  the  Republic  which  we  have  here  before  us 
Plato's  proposals  are  based  on  the  existing  education  of  the 
young.  He  does  not  condemn  the  system  of  his  day,  but  is  of 
opinion  that  its  originators  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
They  followed,  indeed,  not  theory  but  experience;  yet  ex 
perience — "  the  great  length  of  time "- — has  on  the  whole 
guided  them  well.  Of  the  true  principle,  however,  which 
underlay  their  work,  they  themselves  were  unconscious,  and 
such  a  principle  he  is  attempting  to  point  out,  much  as  a 
sympathetic  critic  to-day  will  attempt  to  explain  the  true  theory 
of  classical  or  "scientific"  education  or  of  open  air  games  and 
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sports,  admitting  certain  defect*  ami  suggesting  certain  amend- 
menu.  His  views  are  fully  before  u»  in  (he  portion  of  the 
ittftMit  whuh  we  arc  to  %tudy,  and  a  word  or  two  of 
additional  information  i*  all  that  it  needed  here.  -^  When  i'Ulo 
looks  luck  on  the  education  of  the  young  from  a  later  point  in 
the  AV/*///«- — from  a  point  at  which  hi*  fuller  conception  of 
human  life  ha*  been  developed — he  addt  one  or  two  detail*  to 
that  treatment  of  it  which  we  have  before  u*  in  Bk*.  it — iv. 
He  make*  dear  the  tune  for  which  it  U  to  U»t,  vu.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  boy'%  school  *ia)»  to  about  the  age  of  17,  or 
if  we  include  the  period  of  senoua  and  etcluuve  devotion  to 
bodily  c\crri*e».  to  the  age  of  20.  "1  his  j-cnod.  17  to  a->,  in 
which  no  intellectual  work  was  to  be  attempted.  correspond* 
to  the  time  %j>ent  by  an  Athenian  youth,  or  "  Ephcboa,"  in 
preparatory  military  duty  within  Attica.  He  alao  make*  it 
clear  that  the  education  by  Mu»k  and  Gymnastic  i»  not  to 
exclude  the  clement*  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  perhap« 
oihcr  mathematical  sciences.  The  boy  is  to  "play"  with 
thc»e.  not  to  be  hard  worked  at  them  ;  the  object  i*  not  for 
him  to  master  them  during  hi*  boyhood,  but  that  later  on  he 
may  find  htrmelf  prepared  to  pursue  them  seriously,  without 
having  had  hi*  intercut  crushed  by  hard  labour  before  his 
powett  arc  matured.^  At  the  age  of  10  a  selection  is  to  take 
plate  of  those  who  are  fitted  to  enter  upon  a  further  education, 
peat  regard  being  had  to  character  as  shown  in  the  bodily 
exercise*.  Here  then  is  the  point  of  junction  between  the  edu 
cation  of  the  young  Greek  ciii/cn  as  we  see  u  in  Bk*.  u— iv 
of  the  A'ffuMit.  amf^thc  education  of  a  human  mind  to  the 
tullcM  practical  and  theoretical  efficiency,  a«  1'uto  has  tried  to 
sketch  it  in  the  later  books.  In  the  former  we  were  dealing 
with  the  highest  theory  of  the  traditional  Greek  education 
But  in  the  latter  we  arc  face  to  face  with  I'lato'*  attempt  to 
conceive  how  the  very  best  may  be  made  of  a  human  mind 
and  a  human  wciety.  The  education  of  the  young  by  mu»ic 
gymnastic  now  appear*  a*  a  *:oge  preliminary  to  tru? 
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education,  a  stage  in  which  feelings,  opinions  and  habits 
undergo  a  discipline  necessary  for  social  life,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  real  attempt  to  open  up  to  the  mind  the  completes! 
expansion  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  falls  into  its  place,  to 
speak  in  modern  language,  as  a  scheme  of  prolonged  primary 
education,  on  which,  for  all  who  may  be  capable  of  it,  an 
elaborate  university  education  is  to  be  superadded.  Like] 
many  things  in  later  civilisation,  the  elaborate  academic  routine/ 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  the  Greco-Roman  time — and  even  thai 
which  survives  to  our  own  day — reads  very  like  a  misunderl 
standing  of  Plato's  suggestions.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  these  had  no  influence  on  a  movement,  which,  beginning 
so  soon  after  them,  so  strangely  caricatures  them.  It  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  the  gist  of  Plato's  larger 
ideas  of  education. 


ii.     The  HigJier  Education  in  Plato's  Republic. 

He  has  declared  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  good  time 
coming  either  to  States  or  to  mankind  unless  political  power 
and  the  best  and  highest  intelligence  can  somehow  be  brought 
together,  to  the  exclusion  of  mere  empirics  from  statesmanship, 
and  mere  theorists  from  philosophy.  In  suggesting  how  this 
may  be  done,  how  the  forces  of  intelligence  may  be  given  due 
training  and  nurture,  so  that  they  may  become  useful  instead 
of  fatal  to  the  State,  he  draws  what  may  be  called  the  general 
or  ideal  draft  of  a  university  education.  By  him,  however,  it  is 
conceived  as  the  combined  education  and  experience  of  a  life 
time,  and  the  attempt  to  reproduce  it  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
few  years,  while  the  mind  is  still  immature,  turns  it  into  some 
thing  essentially  different,  though,  of  course,  serviceable  in  its 
way.  We  must  not  treat  such  suggestions  as  Plato's  literally, 
which  involves  pronouncing  them  impossible,  but  try  to  master 
their  spirit.  (See  Bk.  vn  for  details ;  v  and  vi  lead  up  to  vn.) 
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Ihc  ct!u«  >tion  of  i he  young  would  leave  the  boy  of  to  (or 
gtri,  for  we  know  by  tht»  lime  that  FUto't  women  are  to  thare 
the  education  of  the  men)  a  hardy,  active,  and  disciplined  young 
creature,  vcned  in  the  l«e»t  literature  and  mu%u,  and  fatiiy 
though  %hghtly  grounded  in  the  mathematical  Kictuet.  Krorn 
10  to  30.  if  worthy  of  further  edutatton,  he  wa»,  while  not  by 
any  mean*  neglecting  hit  military  and  official  dutie*  at  a 
citucn,  to  enter  upon  the  tenou*  ttudy  of  the  whole  range  of 
•ticncc*  known  in  Plato's  day,  beginning  with  arithmetic  or 
the  future  of  number,  ami  proceeding,  on  a  scale  of  iru  reaaing 
coocretrnnv  through  plane  and  tphcrical  geometry.  theoretical 
astronomy,  and  physical  hannotm  »  or  acoustic*.  The  m<  •.'.•  -1 
of  Mudy  i«  to  be  spctially  directed  to  dcmomiraung  a*  it  were 
the  "  re>gn  of  law  " — the  general  eonnct  tmn  and  amnity  of 
thcic  tubject  malter«  with  one  another  and  to  te»t  in  the 
ttudent  the  |>ower  of  graapmf  »u«h  a  connection.  For  a 
Uu«(ent  who  has  the  x\h  of  apprehending  a  general  connection 
u  taj.al-ic  of  the  higher  idrn^  :  ».:.  wledge  ;  but  one  who  (MM 
not,  u  ho|»clr*v  And  then,  ami  not  till  then,  tho*e  who  havtr 
eicelletl  in  all  the«c  tc»t«,  both  |>raciical  and  theoretical,  are 
from  the  age  of  thirty  to  that  of  thirty-five  to  be  admitted  to 
the  highest  and  moat  complete  of  all  |io*«il>le  ttudtc* — a  study 
Mich  a*  |»hiiotophy  would  be  if  U  fulfilled  it*  be*t  atpiratiom  as 
an  inught  into  the  mo*t  tmfiortant  niatten  of  life,  and  know. 
iol.c,  and  religion.  The  bte  age  at  which  philu«o|)hy  t»  to  be 
appruacheti  u  euentiai,  in  Plato'*  view,  to  ensure  tunVirnt 
ftcTiou&ne**  and  tteadtne«»  in  the  student.  JL°iJffie^£Lj$lL 
then;  are  jj-t  to  turn  the  head  and  «tiakr  the  !..:::>  >  : 
'  It  nce\l»  f»rmcd  charai  tcr  and  e»- 

pcnence  of  life  to  make  them  »tage«  in  the  apprehension  of 
truth  instead  of  plaything*  in  the  game  of  deputation.  From 
thirty  t»\c  to  fifty  they  are  again  to  buty  thcn»elve»  with  the 
practical  duties  of  publk  and  rittxen  life,  which,  it  mu»t  be 
borne  in  mind,  have  never  been  entirely  broken  on*  throughout 
their  whole  training  except  in  the  five  ycarV  interval  after  the 
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age  of  thirty.  And  after  the  age  of  fifty  they  are  still  to  take 
their  share  of  public  business,  in  its  higher  branches,  but  are  to 
devote  themselves  in  a  large  measure  to  the  deepening  and 
completion  of  their  philosophical  or  religious  insight.  It  is 
time  for  them  to  be  sure  in  their  own  minds  what  makes  life 
worth  living,  and  to  carry  out  this  conviction  with  authority 
and  efficiency  in  the  varied  tasks  of  government  and  ad 
ministration. 

We  must  not  take  these  as  literal  proposals,  but  we  must 
feel  what  Plato  means.  He  means  that,  in  the  sense  of  really 
doing  the  best  with  the  human  mind,  education  is  a  lifelong 
process,  and  has  two  inseparable  sides.  You  cannot  "com 
plete  your  studies"  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four1,  and  then, 
leaving  study  behind,  pass  on  to  practice.  The  best  kind  of 
knowledge — the  knowledge  of  what  makes  life  worth  living — 
cannot  be  won  except  by  a  mind  and  character  trained  and 
matured  in  the  school  of  life ;  and  again,  no  good  work  can  be 
done  in  the  arena  of  practice  unless  inspired  by  the  highest 
spirit  of  study — the  vital  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  reality. 
Plato's  formidable  curriculum  of  the  mathematical  sciences — 
the  mere  prelude,  as  he  carefully  explains,  to  real  knowledge — 
is  for  us  simply  a  type  of  energetic  determination  to  expand  the 
intelligence  by  exercising  it  on  the  best  that  is  known.  He 
draws  his  suggestions  from  the  intellectual  experience  of  his 
day;  we,  in  appropriating  their  spirit,  have  before  us  the  whole 
resources  of  our  own.  We  shall  however  catch  his  intention 
much  more  by  bringing  the  true  student's  enthusiasm  to  bear 
upon  our  life  work,  than  by  a  vain  effort  to  learn  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  Knowledge  ceases  to  be  knowledge 
when  it  loses  unity  and  relevance.  ^ 

1  "The  truth  is  that  at  twenty-four  no  man  has  done  more  than  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  his  education."  Anthony  Trollope,  in  The  Claverings. 
Of  course  the  very  nature  of  true  education  as  here  suggested  makes  it 
necessary  that  school  and  college  training  should  not  be  too  much  pro 
longed.  The  higher  education  demands  responsibility  and  independence. 
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We  admitted  above  that  the  gimn  and  Sports  of  the  young 
among  the  Greek*  had  not  the  aspect  of  *e If  government  and 
self-management  which  we  are  proud  of  in  English  school- Ule. 
Perhaps  the  dm  iplmc  of  the  youths  at  Sparta,  which  has  been 
compared  to  a  son  of  monitorial  system,  should  be  cited  a*  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  But  a  oonsequsnce  of  tome  importance, 
in  its  bearing  on  the  higher  edecafion,  follows  from  this  genet*; 
stale  of  thing*.  We  find  in  Greece  no  trace  of  the  divorce 
between  school-life  and  the  life  of  home  and  of  ordinary 
society  which  recent  literature  accents  so  strongly  in  England. 
The  public  school  boy,  we  seem  to  be  taught  to-day,  is  a 
creature  by  himself,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own,  with  DO  thaw 
in  the  manner*,  habits,  or  interests  of  the  mature  autaftf  around 
him.  And  allowing  (or  caricature,  there  is  yet  too  great  truth 
in  the  picture.  But  the  Greek,  or  at  least  the  Athenian  boy, 
was  a  product  of  home  training,  and  the  day  school.  Owl  of 
school  hours,  or  in  the  leisure  intervals  at  the  gymoastk 
inaaUtX  he  associated,  on  terms  of  due  courtesy  and  subordi 
nation,  with  his  older  relative*  and  with  his  Cither1 »  friends. 
There  is  no  trace  of  his  having  been  absorbed  by  a  self- 
contained  world  of  school  interests  and  ambition*,  and  by  a 
fair*  afrit  de  arft  cjolominf  his  entire  view  of  Hie.  As  his 
intelligence  cijandcd.  questions  of  the  public  welfare  and  the 
topics  and  problems  of  the  day  must  have  come  within  his 
vetch  by  natural  growth  and  intercourse.  The  picture  which 
Plato  has  drawn  of  Socrates  conversing  with  the  boy*  in  the 
presence  of  their  friends  and  relations  represents  no  apecafc 
matter  of  fact,  but  the  tone  of  these  imsgiiiery  confatmlicwj 
cannot  be  wholly  fictitious.  It  is  the  tone  of  eager-minded 
lads,  pleased  and  proud  to  be  admitted  to  the  conversation  of 
distinguished  men,  and  to  learn  tonsflhiaf  of  the  ethical 
problems  of  the  day. 
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It  was  out  of  this  intercourse  with  older  men  that  the 
higher  education  at  Athens  grew  up  by  gradual  organisation. 
"Please  let  these  young  men  have  the  benefit  of  your  society" 
is  the  request  addressed  to  Socrates  on  behalf  of  his  sons  by 
the  venerable  merchant  prince  in  the  Republic.  Socrates  as 
we  know  took  no  payment  for  his  social  intercourse  and  con 
versation;  other  teachers  and  lecturers,  whose  work  was  no 
doubt  more  systematic  in  its  form,  initiated  the  habit  of  taking 
fees  and  enrolling  their  pupils  for  a  more  or  less  definite 
course.  The  whole  arrangement  was  absolutely  free  and  unor 
ganised.  A  young  man  might  if  he  pleased  attend  a  course 
on  geometry,  or  military  tactics,  or  on  ethical  and  philosophical 
problems,  or  on  the  duties  of  citizenship.  There  seem  to  have 
been  two  great  points  which  distinguish  the  "sophists,"  or 
travelling  professors  of  ancient  Greece,  from  University 
teachers  and  University  Extension  lecturers  of  the  present 
day,  besides  the  fact  that  the  "sophists"  were  appointed  by 
no  one  and  belonged  to  no  institution,  but  simply  opened  a 
room  and  gave  their  lectures,  as  e.g.  Auguste  Comte  did  in  Paris 
when  a  young  and  unknown  man.  First,  they  were  not  as  a 
rule  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  they  taught.  Hardly  any 
famous  "sophist"  was  an  Athenian  citizen.  There  was  nothing 
morally  wrong  in  this ;  but  it  affected  their  point  of  view.  It 
is  difficult  to  lecture  on  ethical  and  political  subjects  to  an 
audience  whose  life  you  do  not  thoroughly  share ;  and  the  best 
men  to-day  will  sometimes  refuse  to  attempt  it.  A  modern 
University  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  or  may  be  a  citizen 
of  the  citizens,  the  very  incarnation  of  the  national  and  muni 
cipal  spirit.  Socrates,  who  had  fought  more  than  one  severe 
campaign  for  his  country,  may  well  have  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  those  brilliant  aliens  were  sound  guides  for  the 
Athenian  youth.  And  secondly,  the  absence  of  a  classical 
tradition  in  science  and  philosophy  made  a  great  difference.  A 
lecturer  to-day  has  done  much  if  he  has  animated  his  audience 
to  appreciate  any  one  of  the  great  standard  writers  of  the 
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world.  There  u  •  great  deal  known.  we  may  viy,  of  vhtch  we 
ouy  be  conndcnt  thai  ti  u  worth  knowing.  And  in  (act,  an 
«waa>  lecturer  seldom  delivers  himself  of  a  brand  new  «>  »tcm. 

man  in  the  great  mu«eum  of  science  and  letter*.  Bat  the 
••  v>j.hi»t "  of  Socrates'  day  had  no  such  r  mi  foundation  to  reljr 
upon.  He  taught  (at  the  moat  part  a  kind  of  general  culture, 
and  although  if  he  wa«  a  great  man.  hi*  idea*  might  be  valuable 
and  original.  \i  yet  be  waa  not,  they  could  hardly  avoid  being 
wprrnoal  and  commonplace. 

Such,  however,  was  the  form  assumed  by  the  higher  educa 
tion  at  Athens  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates,  that  n,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  5th  century  and  before  the  beginning  of  Plato'* 
literary  activity.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  free  intellectual 
intercourse  of  young  men  with  their  senior*,  aad  gradually 
ajwmcd  the  shape  of  regular  lecture*  or  conversational  teach- 
ing.  for  which  a  fee  waa  paid,  wholly  and  entirely  by  private 
arrangement. 

PUto't  lifetime  form*  a  convenient  era  from  which  to  dale 
the  introduction  of  more  •ptematic  organisation  ;  and  this  for 
two  reasons,  •  Firu.  we  have  teen  that  Plato  ha*  handed  down 
the  earliest  ideal  sketch  of  an  education,  intended  to  e«pre*% 
the  need*  of  the  human  mind,  and  their  satisfaction,  in  the 
fullest  |WM*ibte  form.  ^  Not  but  what  the  air  waa  rail  of  educa 
tional  schemes  and  theories,  outside  and  independent  of  Plato's 
writing*.  But  we  may  take  Plato*  a*  •  type  of  the  rest,  and 
as  the  most  influential  and  comprehensive,  r  Secondly,  it  was 
Plato'*  )MM|Urst  which  first  mttituled  an  educational  endow- 
mcnt,  by  leaving  certain  pieces  of  land,  at  the  place  where  he 
waa  accustomed  to  teach,  to  a  successor  whom  he  named. 
Hi*  example  wa*  followed  by  others,  and  a  *et  of  endowed 
day-college*  thus  grew  up  at  Athens. 

By  the  tide  of  the  philosophical  schools  which  were  thus 
passing  into  endowed  college*,  another  subject  was  claiming 
an  »n.;-  ::*!.:  place.  Thu  was  Rhetoric,  the  an  of  convincing 
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expression :  the  opposite  and  complementary  side  of  that  "art 
of  discourse"  which  had  been  understood  to  include  the 
reasonings  of  Socrates.  Of  course  the  importance  of  Rhetoric 
is  connected  with  the  part  played  by  public  speaking  in  Greek 
life ;  but  it  is  not  so  far  removed  as  we  might  think  from  what 
is  acquired  at  our  Universities  to-day.  The  actual  knowledge 
which  men  attain  in  their  University  course  is  hardly  their 
principal  or  permanent  possession,  excepting  when  it  leads  up 
to  a  student's  life.  What  they  are  expected  to  have  acquired 
and  to  retain  is  a  power  of  mastering  a  subject,  and  giving  a 
clear  and  reasonable  account  of  it,  treating  its  parts  in  their 
proper  order,  with  due  subordination  to  the  whole,  and  with  a 
certain  sense  and  judgment.  To  gain  this  power  they  must 
have  pursued  a  study  which  is  by  no  means  purely  verbal,  and 
an  ancient  rhetorician  would  not  have  admitted  that  Rhetoric, 
the  art  of  order  and  suitable  expression,  was  a  mere  matter  of 
words.  To  us  the  study  of  Rhetoric  may  seem  to  set  the 
shadow  before  the  substance ;  but  after  all,  if  we  thus  put  the 
objection  at  its  strongest,  we  may  recall  that  most  of  us  have 
spent  a  great  part  of  our  educational  life  in  the  practice  of 
"  composition." 

This  art  of  expression,  then,  seems  to  have  worked  its  way 
into  the  educational  course  as  a  stage  subsequent  to  grammar, 
and  supplanting  the  older  Music  or  lyre-playing.  And  the 
demand  expressed  by  Plato,  and  no  doubt  by  many  others, 
for  an  ampler  grasp  of  organised  knowledge,  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  a  University  course  bearing  a 
strange  relation  to  his  scheme  of  higher  education.  The 
names  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  formed  the  regular 
curriculum  in  Graeco-Roman  times  are  given  as  Grammar, 
Rhetoric,  Dialectic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astrology1,  Music. 
The  three  first  of  these  studies  form  the  Trivium,  the  four  last 
the  Quadrivium,  of  mediaeval  education.  Looking  at  this  list, 

1  Including  I  presume  what  was  known  of  Astronomy,  but  very 
possibly  with  unscientific  additions. 
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the  anlt»od  world,  we  cannot  but  otncrvc  ttut  the  but  four 
sciences  conojx'tv!  cvat  tly  to  the  malhcmatual  socnces  of 
!*Uio  »  higher  cducatmn,  if  »c  divide  geometry  into  plane  and 
•obd  geometry,  and  take  n.u««..  as  its  position  suggests,  to  be 
the:  i  jimaient  rat  her  of  harmonics  or  acoustics  than  of  playing 
the  lyre  or  unging.  Rhetoric,  a*  we  saw,  has  thrutt  it%etf  in 
after  (irammar  or  letter*,  which  u  Mill  curtMcirrrd  a%  the  rutur&l 
education  for  a  boy.  And  Dialectic',  which  in  Plato's  theory 
was  10  be  the  cruwn  and  climax  •  i  all  »tu«i;cv  as  phtiotophy  and 
rel^HJUS  imight  at  their  bctf.  ha%  found  a  place  as  a  contmtu- 
:  ;  .  •  •  v  ttm^  in  the  study  of  certain 

thnal  clement*  of  formal  logic.  The  entire  coune  m  .  : 
occupy  from  five  to  eight  yean ;  but  ordinary  uodenu  probmbly 
took  kitlc  beyond  ^tammar  and  rhetoric,  and  tpcnt  a  compmi«- 
ttirely  thort  time  at  the  t'mreruty.  Under  the  Roman  Rmptrc 
profe%«or*  were  paid  bjr  the  (Unperor*.  and  practically  appointed 
by  the  Roman  governor.  Education  had  now  become  a  train* 


in  effect  an  undergraduate  body,  with  all  the  customs  and 
manncmnift  of  such  a  body,  to  which  aliens  who  nutcd  the 
t'mveruty  were  admitted.  We  still  hear  nothing  o/  foreign 
language*  being  taught  at  Athena,  though  the  Roman*  had 
their  ton*  taught  (*tcck  by  meant  of  (»reek  teachers. 

Small  as  the  potmvc  value  of  such  a  course  *  may  teem  to 
us  to  have  been,  it  preserved  to  the  modem  world  that  cum- 
prehcnMve  »«:ca,  of  an  intelligent  c  at  home  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  knowledge,  which  Plato  •  genius  had  devised.  It  preserved 
it  in  a  fthnvelled  and  duturted  form  ;  but  this,  like  manv  ideas 

>  TtonMw  -iHtkcitcs " c»mt  to ibc  M*.iOfe  .\««ilkfa^li  Lau*  wrticn 
f>'«n  ib*  MUM*,  ll  lAdicMrti.  MM  iW  jAi.  «.,.».,  (  u  itmtoari  bf  PlMO, 
b«l  •  I  -  v  'Ui.tol  «t  m imilhaail  tram  An»t-4>. 

'  TKc  mMlMMlical  ionc«  UKlwd  k*c  rruia^i  tWir  vualtiy.  Ul  a 

nut  If  •'."%»'  «o!   ••  '.ct.'x-f      «      .  »»•>    »!  -.  'rr'»   ;  t     •    o!  ll  thu. 
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of  the  ancient  world,  seems  capable  of  renewed  life  when 
brought  in  contact  with  modern  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  education  of  the  young  as  described  in  Plato's 
Republic  is  a  monument  of  the  actual  life  of  a  great  people  in 
the  day  of  their  greatness,  and  the  simple  principle  which 
Plato  shows  to  underlie  it — the  principle  of  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  a  living  creature,  not  a  body  plus  a  mind,  but  a 
unity  in  which  the  physical  life  passes  upwards  into  the  mental 
— can  never  cease  to  be  significant. 


4.      THE   OPENING   ARGUMENT   OF   THE   REPUBLIC. 

Book  I  of  the  Republic  discusses  first  the  nature  of  justice 
or  morality,  and  then,  as  an  extension  of  this  discussion,  how 
far  it  is  essential  to  human  life.  The  arguments,  though  highly 
suggestive,  turn  largely  on  the  meanings  of  words,  and  the 
important  idea  that  justice  or  morality  has  to  do  with  men's 
obligations  in  society  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  disputant  who 
denies  that  it  is  the  true  principle  of  human  life. 

In  the  opening  of  Book  II  Glaucon  expresses  discontent  at 
the  generalities  which  have  been  accepted  as  decisive  in  favour 
of  justice  in  Book  I,  and,  in  order  to  draw  a  refutation,  restates 
the  opposite  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  say  that 
justice  or  morality  is  purely  artificial,  a  restraint  submitted  to 
for  selfish  ends,  and  that  man's  true  inward  impulse  is  always 
towards  the  egoistic  and  immoral  course.  Adeimantus  chimes 
in,  for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  supplementary  observation 
that  the  ordinary  preachers  of  morality  are  practically  in  agree 
ment  with  its  enemies,  seeing  that  they  lay  all  the  stress  of  the 
argument  not  on  goodness,  but  on  the  rewards  which  follow 
a  reputation  for  it ;  as  if  goodness  in  itself  were  not  defensible. 
Our  text  begins  with  the  closing  paragraphs  of  Adeimantus' 
speech. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Socrates,  in  attempting  a  more 
thorough  answer  than  that  of  Book  I,  accepts  the  challenge  of 
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Thnurmarhu*,  repealed  by  Cilaocon,  ami  tcts  to  work  t<> 
examine  justice  Of  morality  aa  a  tocul  phenomenon,  the  uhi- 
mate  quctuon  J-cmg.  whether,  because  it  u  certainly  "am. 
venttonal."  it  nee<i  therefore  be  artincul  and  unreal,  or,  in 
thort.  other  than  "natural."  It  thould  be  remembereti  that 
even  in  Books  II—  IV  the  -tonal"  espbnation  of  morality 
conwts  in  treating  the  Connnoo»ohh  aa  a  »tructure  in  which 
the  true  inwardnew  of  the  human  «oul  u  up  to  a  certain  point 
revealed.  It  doo  not  rot  on  any  %uch  idea  a»  thai  the  grcaie«t 
nurotier  of  perv>n»  b  al«a>«  to  be  moat  itgayrjed  in  moral 
action.  And  in  the  later  book%  of  the  Ktf*Hu,  when  the 
nature  of  the  mind  and  that  whi<  h  will  tatuiy  u  i%  more  pro 
foundly  examined,  we  »ec  more  and  more  clearly  that  there  are 
other  tot*  of  what  t*  htghe%!  in  human  nature  than  the  mere 
met  of  ntn«-»»  for  living  in  a  givm  "xriety,  though  Uua  *r^nmt 
a  naceiaar)  cundiiion  of  the  be*t  J.ic. 
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NOTE   ON    THE    FORM    OF   THE   "DIALOGUES"   AND 
THEIR    RELATION    TO    SOCRATES. 

Plato's  genuine  writings  are  in  the  form  of  conversations  or  "dialogues,"' 
in  nearly  all  of  which  Socrates  is  represented  as  taking  part,  generally  as  the 
principal  speaker.  The  other  speakers  are  also,  as  a  rule,  given  the  names 
of  real  persons  who  might  have  been  present,  and  in  some  cases  probably 
were  present,  at  such  conversations  as  Plato  professes  to  report.  Socrates 
we  must  remember  was  put  to  death  in  399  B.C.  when  Plato  was  only 
twenty-nine.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  obvious  growth  of  original  and 
constructive  views  throughout  the  succession  of  Plato's  writings,  is  enough 
to  show  that  Socrates'  utterances  in  the  dialogues  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
the  expressions  of  ideas  entertained  by  the  real  Socrates.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nature  of  Plato's  loyalty  to -Socrates,  and  the  character  of  the 
changes  of  view  which  his  writings  display,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that 
Socrates'  ideas  in  the  dialogues  were  no  more  those  of  Plato,  than  the  ideas 
of  a  character  in  a  modern  novel  need  be  those  of  the  author.  In  general 
it  is  pretty  plain  that  Plato  started  from  Socrates'  method  and  principles. 
and  while  constructing  a  vast  and  original  fabric  of  thought,  believed 
himself  on  the  whole  to  be  loyal  to  the  impulse  and  character  of  Socrates. 
Roughly  speaking  we  may  say  that  the  earlier  dialogues  are  ironical, 
tentative,  and  suggestive,  but  affirm  no  positive  conclusion;  and  in  this 
sense  resemble  what  we  are  told  of  Socrates'  way  of  thinking.  The  first 
book  of  the  Republic,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  good  example  of  a  "Socratic" 
dialogue.  Other  dialogues  again  maintain  through  the  mouth  of  Socrates 
a  serious  and  positive  thesis,  as  is  the  case  in  the  main  body  of  the  Republic, 
and  here  we  feel  that  we  are  losing  hold  of  the  real  Socrates  as  he  was  "  in 
the  flesh."  Some  moreover  of  the  latest  dialogues  are  almost  pure  ex 
position,  and  drop  out  the  person  of  Socrates  altogether.  Thus  the 
conversational  form  of  Plato's  writings,  though  other  writers  of  the  time 
adopted  it,  seems  connected  with  his  admiration  for  Socrates,  who,  like  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  taught  only  by  the  living  word,  and  left  no  written 
memorials.  It  was  also  a  natural  expression  for  Plato's  tentative  and 
undogmatic  speculation,  and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  truest  vehicle  of 
genuine  thinking,  as  the  inward  question  and  answer  by  which  the  mind 
advances  from  point  to  point. 

The  beautiful  opening  of  Book  I  should  be  referred  to  for  the  place  and 
persons  of  the  dialogue.  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus  are  Plato's  brothers. 
The  argument  of  the  first  book  has  been  mainly  conducted  by  other 
speakers. 
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f«if  f\->i.i  ,   im  lAfftt  AT  * 

What  rraton  then  rrnuin*  for  which  we  thould  prdct  j& 
)U»MCC  to  the  ctlrcmc  oi  tnjittttcc?  which  if  we  Uke  to 
ounrlvc*  with  counterfeit  propriety,  we  thall  turceed  to  oor 
hear'*  desire  before  God  and  before  man,  in  U/c  and  after 
death  ;  to  runt  the  argument  of  our  leaden,  one  and  all 
What  potttibilitjr  i«  there.  Socrate*.  in  view  of  that  which  has 
ju»t  been  »j-»kcn.  that  anyone  thoukl  be  content  to  honour 
justice,  who  potaeue*  any  force  of  mind  or  of  money,  of  body  C 
or  of  birth,  instead  of  Uughtrtf  to  hear  it  commended  ?  Foe 
indeed  if  there  it  anyone  who  i«  able  to  demonstrate  the  falritjr 
of  what  we  have  spoken,  and  who  hat  seen  suActngly  that 
juttice  is  best,  we  mutt  tup{>o*e  that  he  has  a  great  leniency, 
and  is  not  angry  with  the  unjust  .  being  aware  that  except  one 
keep  himtclf  from  injuttice  through  a  godhke  innate  rrj-  :.;• 
nance,  or  by  the  attainment  of  real  understanding,  no  man  it  o 
just  oi  1m  own  will  ;  but  it  is  cither  cowardice  or  *£c  or  »onte 
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other  infirmity  that  makes  men  censure  the  injustice  which  they 
lack  force  to  do.  Evidently  it  is  so;  for  the  first  of  them  to 
get  power  is  the  first  to  commit  injustice,  and  that  as  much 
as  he  can. 

And  the  reason  of  it  all  is  that  and  nothing  else,  from  which 
our  whole  argument  with  you,  Socrates,  took  its  rise — my 
brother's  here  and  mine.  We  are  surprised,  my  dear  Sir,  we 
E  said,  that  among  you  all  who  profess  to  be  champions  of 
righteousness,  beginning  from  the  heroes  of  old,  as  far  as  their 
ideas  are  recorded,  down  to  the  men  of  to-day,  no  one  has  ever 
yet  censured  wrong-doing  nor  lauded  righteousness  for  any 
thing  but  the  reputation  and  the  honour  and  the  profit  which 
arise  from  either;  but  what  each  of  them  is  in  its  own  potency, 
within  the  mind  of  the  possessor1,  unknown  to  God  or  man,  no 
one  ever  yet  either  through  poetry  or  through  everyday  speech 
has  sufficingly  pursued  the  enquiry,  proving  that  the  former  is 
the  greatest  of  all  evils  which  a  mind  can  entertain  within 
367  A  itself,  and  righteousness  the  greatest  good.  For  if  this  had 
been  the  doctrine  of  you  all  from  the  beginning,  and  you  had 
been  urging  it  upon  us  from  our  youth  up,  we  should  not 
now  have  been  guarding  one  another  from  evildoing,  but  every 
man  would  himself  have  been  his  own  guardian,  fearing,  should 
he  do  injustice,  that  the  greatest  of  all  evils  would  dwell  with 
him.  All  that2,  Socrates,  and  perhaps  more  than  that  would 
Thrasymachus  tell  you,  and  others  too,  no  doubt,  about  justice 
and  injustice,  distorting  their  true  potency- — grossly,  as  it  seems 
B  to  me;  but  I,  for  I  need  not  hide  anything  from  you,  am 
putting  the  case  with  my  whole  force,  because  I  want  to  hear 
you  maintain  the  opposite.  Do  not  therefore  merely  demon 
strate  to  us  in  your  argument,  that  justice  is  better  than 
injustice,  but  show  us  too  what  it  is  that  each  of  them  does 
to  its  possessor  whereby  itself  and  for  its  own  sake  the  one 

1  See  443  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  suggestion. 

2  Viz.,  about  the  extraneous  motives  to  justice  and  injustice. 
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b  an  evil,  and  the  other  a  food;  and  ttnkc  out  tbcu  repu 
tation*,  a*  Glaucon  demanded.  For  if  you  do  not  strike  out 
the  true  reputaiiun  on  cither  side,  and  atuch  the  false*,  we 
shall  «a»  that  it  is  not  justice  which  you  arc  praising,  but  it» 
appearance,  and  not  injustice  that  you  arc  blaming,  but  H»  c 
appearance ;  and  that  your  advice  is,  to  be  unjust  but  tccrci ; 
and  that  you  agree  with  Thrasynuu  hus  that  justice  tt  another's 
good*,  the  interest  of  the  monger,  whereat  I nj unite  it  ex 
pedient  and  profitable  for  oneself,  but  against  the  interest  of 
the  weaker.  Since,  then,  you  have  admitted  thai  Justice  is 
one  of  the  greatest  good**,  which  are  worth  possessing  both 
for  their  results,  aad  alto  far  more  fat  what  they  arc  in  them- 
selves,  like  ught  and  hearinf,  conabouaness.  and  health  too, 
and  all  other  goods  that  arc  profitable  in  their  own  nature 
and  not  in  mere  aj»j>c.irince,  to  now  we  want  you  to  praise  o 
this  very  quality  in  justice,  whereby  itself.  an<l  by  reason  of 
itself.  ailvanta^cs  its  possessor,  and  in  the  same  way  Injuttue 
harms  him.  And  leave  it  to  others  to  extol  rewards  and  appear  • 
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ances.  For  all  the  others  I  can  tolerate  when  they  praise 
Justice  and  censure  Injustice  in  this  way,  glorifying  and  vilify 
ing  the  appearances  and  reputations  which  attach  to  them;  but 
you  I  will  not,  unless  you  bid  me,  because  you  have  spent  your 
E  whole  life  long  in  this  study  and  no  other. 


Argument.  367  E — 3698.  Transition  from  the  individual 
by  himself  to  t/ie  individual  as  member  of  a  commonwealth,  in 
which  context  the  traits  of  the  mind  are  to  be  read  more  com 
pletely  and  on  a  larger  scale.  For  example,  what  may  have 
remained  an  undeveloped  impulse  in  a  particular  person 's  mind — 
say  religion,  art,  education,  industrial  capacity,  or  sport,  will  be 
revealed  at  once  as  a  factor  in  human  life  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  society,  in  which  the  trait  in  question  is  vouched  for  by 
huge  complexes  of  institutions. 

Now  I  had  always  admired  the  nature  of  Glaucon  and 
Adeimantus,  but  when  I  heard  them  on  this  occasion  I  was 
really  quite  delighted  and  I  said :  That  was  very  appropriate 
368  A  to  you,  you  sons  of  him  who  is  named  in  the  ode,  that  begin 
ning  of  the  verses  which  Glaucon's  admirer  composed  when 
you  distinguished  yourselves  in  the  battle  at  Megara,  calling  you 

Sons  of  Ariston,  godlike  offspring  of  an  illustrious  sire. 

This,  my  friends,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  fitting ;  for  it  is 
something  really  godlike  that  has  come  to  you,  if  you  are  not 
convinced  that  injustice  is  a  better  thing  than  justice,  when 
you  are  so  well  able  to  speak  on  its  behalf.  Yet  you  appear  to 
B  me  in  good  truth  not  to  be  so  convinced.  I  am  judging  from 
the  rest  of  your  behaviour,  since  from  your  actual  words  I 
should  have  doubted  you ;  but  the  more  I  believe  in  you,  the 
more  am  I  at  a  loss  what  to  do;  for  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  no 
way  of  coming  to  the  rescue;  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  powerless; 
and  the  proof  is,  that  what  I  said  to  Thrasymachus,  thinking 
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it  a  demonstration  that  justice  is  a  better  thing  than  injustice, 
yM  have  not  accepted  from  me;  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
stc  how  I  am  not  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  for  I  fear  lest  it  be  C 
ari  a  •  .         •:•••'  *    •  •.    .-.  :..  <-  ;\  <ijft|»araged, 

to  K''*C  tn  and  nut  come  to  her  aid*  so  loog  as  breath  i  .  r. 
him.  and  he  ts  able  to  utter  a  sound.  The  right  course  is,  then, 
to  aid  her  as  best  I  can. 

So  Glaucon  and  the  rest  besought  me  with  all  urgency  to 

•••••:•.  >:    t 

.mrv1  r.;-r  :-  :h  what  each  of  them  is,  and  which  way  the  truth 
lies  about  their  advaniageousnesa.  And  I  said  what  I  thought 
aa  follows. — It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  proMem  we  are  attack 
ing  u  no  trifle,  but  demandt  a  keen  eye.  Now,  as  we  are  not  D 
ctj-ctt.  I  think  we  might  make  our  enquiry  into  it  in  tome 
tuch  way  at  thia> 

If  it  had  been  enjoined  upon  people  who  were  not  very 
keen  Mghted  to  read  some  small  letters'  a  long  way  off.  and 
then  one  had  found  out  that  there  arc  the  same  letters  else 
where  of  larger  sue,  and  on  a  larger  6cld,  it  would  have  been 
thought  a  lucky  rind.  I  imagine,  to  begin  by  reading  the  latter, 
and  then  to  ttudy  the  smaller  letters,  and  see  if  they  turned  out 
the  same. 

Certainly,  said  Adetmantus ,  but,  Socrates,  what  do  you  see  r 
i»f  this  kind  in  the  enquiry  respecting  ju%tue .' 

I  will  tell  you,  I  replied,  justice,  we  should  say.  may  be  of 
one  man.  or  it  may  be  of  a  whole  city'? 

Yes,  he  replied. 

Is  not  a  city  larger  than  one  man  ? 

It  u  larger,  he  said. 

of  «K«  ilfearmitoa,  **  401.     We  tlull  low  k» 


ss  j«u.  or  of  •  city  »•  ;«•(. 
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Perhaps  there  may  be  more  justice1  in  the  larger  whole,  and 

369  A  easier  to  discern.     So,  if  you  are  willing,  let  us  begin  with  the 

cities,  and  enquire  what  it  is  like  in  them  ;  and  then  according 

to  our  plan  let  us  examine  it  in  the  single  individual,  studying 

the  resemblance  of  the  greater  in  the  form  of  the  less2. 

Why,  he  answered,  I  think  you  say  well. 

Well  then,  I  continued,  if  we  were  to  observe  in  thought 
the  genesis  of  a  city,  should  we  at  the  same  time  see  the 
genesis  of  its  justice  and  of  its  injustice  ? 

Perhaps  so,  he  said. 

B        So  when  it  is  done  we  may  hope  to  see  more  readily  what 
we  are  looking  for  ? 

Much  more. 

Then  do  you  think  we  should  try  and  accomplish  it  ?  for  I 
fancy  it  is  no  small  labour ;  so  please  consider. 

Oh,  we  have  considered,  cried  Adeimantus;  pray  do  not 
waste  time. 

Argument.  369  B — 372  c.  The  economic  genesis  of  a  com 
monwealth,  that  is,  the  sketch  in  bare  outline  of  what  must  come 
to  pass  and  go  on  in  order  that  a  commonwealth,  as  understood 
in  western  civilisation,  may  hold  together.  The  growth  of  peoples 
through  each  stage  of  kinship  and pre-industrial  conditions  would 
not  here  be  to  the  point.  Plato  was  quite  aware  that  there  had 
been  such  a  growth.  The  account  here  given  is  summarised  in 

1  In  Plato's  deepest  arguments  there  is  apt  to  be  a  touch  of  humour  or 
irony.     Here  his  apparent  naivete  tends  to  make  us  smile,  for  our  first 
thought  is  "Surely  social  or  general  morality  is  far  below  that  of  a  good 
man,"  and  it  is  only  perhaps  after  following  his  argument  to  the  end  that 
we  see  the  true  force  of  his  appeal,  viz.,  that  apart  from  the  social  whole, 
moral  qualities  can  neither  be  manifested  nor  explained.     There  is  or  may 
be  more  injustice  in  a  city  than  in  an  individual,  as  well  as  more  justice. 

2  I.e.  trying  to  recognise  in  the  less  (the  individual)  the  moral  qualities 
with  which  we  have  made  ourselves  familiar  in  the  greater  (social  life  and 
structure). 
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Now  a  cit),  1  began,  come*  into  being,  as  I  suppose, 
because  each  of  o»  b  MM  self-sufficing,  but  t»  ucnoent  in  man) 
ways'.  Or  what  cause  but  thus  do  you  think,  can  *ct  up 

Nooe  but  this  he  replied. 

When  each  of  us  call*  in  another  to  tupply  hit  need  of  c 
one  (lung.  «nd  yet  another  to  »upply  hi*  need  at  an-<hcr 
thing,  the  need*  being  mamiold,  we  thu»  havuej  collected 
a»»oaatr*  and  co-operator*  into  a  »mglc  place  of  habitation 
give  the  resulting  group  of*  neighbour*  the  appellation  of 
••city'."  Utuiftit? 

ju*t  to 

I  hen  one  give*  a  *hare  to  another.  H  he  doe*  *o,  or  accept* 
a  share  rrom  him,  because  he  be  hoc*  that  thu  u  best  for 
htmsdC 

Come  then.  I  Mid,  let  u*  make  a  city  from  the  beginning 
in  our  »|>eruUtion.  And  «hat  will  make  u.  a*  it  »ccm»,  t*  our 
need. 

Undoubtedly. 

Hut   the  hr*t  and  greate*t  of  our  needs  is  the  supply  of  t> 

N:»'cnaf).  c    wit-i    a    view    lu   eilttctKC   and    life 


'  We  h*vc  M*4*  beck  bodily  sad  *yifta*sl  (c(.  519  *,  *</o  c 
•  K».h  »»r  rooted  ui  amt  IMHBAM  Miimtr.  aad  ws»cb  >«J»  mcfaiy  CM* 
1 1 •  >«  Uf  »r.  S  ui  •  h*i  *ro*r  MMUI  i*  «  owgh'  lo  be  tclf  Mt&Cia(  M  • 
proUon  a/  «tluc»  Md  rrl^c*. 

'  Cl  RoeMcaa.  "li  «•  ibc  bo«*r»  UMI  vukc  the  loan.  b«i  the 
tlttl  *ukr  ibr  n«t  "  It  «u«»H  oal  tw  IHK  lo  wjr  UMI  "  l'«4t» "  to  •  C 
nrvrt  mmol  »  limn,  at  Uui  Iowa  life  wa*  »><  •  pwkMBOMM  Inlwr  ta 
(ircvk  <i«Uiwil»uci.  Mill.  I  be  vctu«!  (irrrk  "  IV4ct»"  or  "V  dp-Male*  "  •  ctr 
•tiuruti  hkr  SVM*  CaoiuA^  cuoumia^  a  (tvftl  <kal  of  pw»  cooairy.  »tvi 
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Quite  so. 

Second  comes  the  need  of  housing,  and  third  that  of 
clothing  and  the  like. 

That  is  so. 

Come  now,  I  said,  how  is  the  city  to  suffice  for  all  this 
supply  ?  Will  it  be  by  one  man  being  a  farmer,  another  a 
builder,  and  a  third  a  weaver  ?  Or  shall  we  add  to  these 
a  shoemaker  too,  or  some  more  of  those  who  attend  to  our 
personal  wants  ? 

That  is  the  way,  he  answered. 

Then  the  minimum1  city  will  be  of  four  or  five  men  ? 
E        So  it  seems. 

What  then?  Is  each  one  of  these  to  contribute  his  own 
product2  as  common  to  all ;  for  instance,  the  farmer,  being  one 
person,  to  prepare  corn  for  four,  and  devote  fourfold  time  and 
labour  to  the  provision  of  corn,  and  share  it  with  the  others  ? 
Or  is  he  to  disregard  the  rest,  and  provide  for  himself  alone  the 
370  A  fourth  part  of  that  corn  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  time,  and  of 
the  other  three  parts  to  spend  one  in  providing  himself  with 
a  house,  another  on  clothing,  and  the  third  on  shoes,  and  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  sharing  with  others  by  doing  his  own 
business3  for  his  own  purposes  ? 

And  Adeimantus  said,  Why,  Socrates,  probably  the  com 
mon  way  is  more  convenient  than  the  other. 

I  should  not  be  surprised,  I  answered  him.     For  I  myself 


many  country  villages  and  residences.  They  were  thought  of  rather  as 
politically  centering  in  towns  than  as  consisting  wholly  of  towns  and 
townsmen. 

1  Minimum  both  in  quantity  and  quality — supplying  only  the  bare  needs 
of  life. 

2  The  same  Greek  word  serves  for  the  function  and  the  product — the 
"work." 

3  The  phrase  "doing  his  own  business,"  which  is  the  key  of  the  whole 
political  and  ethical  structure  of  the  Republic,  is  here  applied  to  a  way  of 
life  just  the  opposite  of  what  it  afterwards  comes  to  mean. 
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too  notke,  now  that  you  have  auggesied  it '.  that,  to  begin  with, 
people  arc  boin*  ROC  quite  like  each  other.  l>ut  vtih  different  • 
natures  one  apt  for  one  function,  and  another  for  another.    Do 
not  you  t'»«nk  »o? 

1  do. 

Well  then ;  would  it  be  the  roost  effective  way  for  one  man 
to  ply  *cvcral  am*  or  one  man  one  at t  ? 

Moreover  1  imagine  thtt  to  be  quite  clear  ;  that  if  one  let> 
slip  the  right  moment  for  any  work,  it  is  ruined. 

Oearly. 

For,  1  suppote,  that  which  has  to  be  done  will  not  await 
the  letture  of  htm  who  has  to  do  it,  I  ut  it  u  needful  for  the 
doer  to  attend  uj»>n  what  is  being  done,  and  treat  it  a*  no 
•ecomiarv  matter 

Inoitably.  C 

It  follow*,  then,  that  every  kind  of  product  »  produced  in 
greater  nuinticr  and  better  and  more  ca«ily  when  one  man  does 
one  thing  according  to  his  natural  powers  and  at  the  nght 
moment,  being  at  leisure  from  all  eUe. 

Unquestionably. 

Ihcn.  Adr.in  ntu%.  more  than  four  cititens  are  required  for 
the  »u|>|ily  of  what  we  were  »pcakmg  about ;  for  ihe  farmer,  as 
it  teems  will  not  himtclf  make  ht%  own  plough,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  good  one.  nor  his  mattot  k  nor  other  farming  implements  ,  t> 


•  II  M,  of  <u«r«r.  Surfmlc*'  foa  to  atinlmtr  •      A 
tkc  r»ibc«  >uUic  tmuik  Kr  t*  »'•  «^i  ;     m»» r 
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nor  the  builder  his  tools,  and  he  again  needs  many ;  and  so  too 
the  weaver  and  the  shoemaker. 

True. 

So  carpenters  and  smiths  and  many  other  artificers,  be 
coming  associates  in  our  little  city,  will  make  it  of  some  size. 

No  doubt  they  will. 

Still  it  will  not  yet  be  quite  a  large  one,  even  if  we  should 

add  to  them  oxherds  and  shepherds  and  other  kinds  of  herds- 

E  men,  that  the  farmer  may  have  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  the 

builders,  as  well  as  farmers,  may  have  cattle  to  use  for  draft1, 

and  weavers  and  shoemakers  may  have  hides  and  wool. 

Nor  again,  he  replied,  can  it  be  quite  a  small  city  if  it  con 
tain  all  these. 

Moreover,  I  continued,  it  is  pretty  nearly  impossible  to- 
plant  the  city  itself  in  a  region  where  it  will  want  no  imports. 

Quite  impossible. 

Then  there  will  be  need  of  others  too  who  will  bring  to  it 
from  another  city  what  it  requires. 

There  will. 

But  if  the  intermediary  go  empty-handed,  taking  with  him 
57 1  A  nothing  that  those  others  want,  from  whom  our  citizens  obtain 
what  they  need,  he  will  come  back  empty ;  will  he  not  ? 

I  imagine  so. 

Then  they  must  produce  at  home  not  merely  sufficient  for 
themselves,  but  in  quality  and  quantity  adapted  to  those  on 
whom  they  depend. 

They  must. 

Then  we  require  for  our  city  yet  more  of  the  farmers  and  of 
the  other  kinds  of  workers. 

Quite  so. 

And  besides  we  need  the  intermediaries  who  will  import 
and  export  the  different  kinds  of  things ;  and  these  are 
merchants,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

1  n.b.  not  yet  for  food. 


Beck  //.  3; 

Then  we  shall  want  merchant*  too. 

Certainly 

And  if  commerce  is  earned  on  by  sea,  a  good  number  of  t. 
other*  will  be  wanted,  who  have  »kill  in  the  industry  of  the  tea. 

Yev  a  good  numtwr. 

And  now  within  the  city  itself  —  bow  will  they  share  with 
one  another  what  each  «et  of  them  produces?  For  it  was 
actually  in  framing  an  as»onaiion  (or  this  purpose  that  we 
ctUMithed  oui  city. 

Obviously.  he  tOMi.  they  will  ilo  it  by  buying  and  telling 

Then  out  of  tht*  will  a  me  a  market  and  a  <••  inage  by  way 
of  token  for  the  purpose  of  exchange. 

That  t«  MX  C 

Then  if  the  farmer,  or  one  of  the  other  workmen,  brinft 
some  of  hit  produce  to  the  market,  and  gets  there  at  .1  •  •  ' 
time  from  thote  who  want  to  exchange  their  *•<**!%  for  hit,  u 
he  t«-  give  up  hit  own  work  and  %it  in  the  market  ? 

Hy  no  mean*,  was  the  amwer  ;  the  fad  is  that  there  arc 
people  who  notice  this  want  and  set  themselves  to  the  tervice 
in  .,  ic\:iun,  in  well  managed  ttato  pretty  much  the  treakett  in 
body  and  incapable  of  discharging  any  other  function1.  For 
they  have  to  watt  on  the  «pot  in  the  market,  and  take  thing* 
in  c\.  har.ge  against  money  for  those  who  want  to  sell',  and  t» 
exchange  them  away  again  for  money  to  those  who  want 
to  buy. 

Thn  want  then  create*  shopkeepers  in  our  aty.  Or  tt  not 
•'  shopkeeper  "  the  name  we  give  to  thote  who  do  the  service 


MBbttSStiao  at  •rtMaefBiK  I1*')''*  '•     •'     I:       '->ora«% 
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of  buying  and  selling,  seated  in  the  market,  while  those  who 
travel  to  other  states  we  call  merchants1  ? 

Quite  so. 

Then  further,  as  I  imagine,  there  is  another  class  of  serving 

men2,  who  in  their  intelligence  are  not  quite  capable  of  an 

E  associate's  part,  but  have  bodily  strength  equal  to  hard  work ; 

they,  selling  the  service  of  their  strength,  and  calling  its  price 

hire,  take  as  I  imagine  the  name  "  workers  for  hire3.'' 

That  is  it. 

Then  workers  for  hire,  too,  belong  to  the  equipment  of  a 
city. 

I  think  so. 

Well  then,  Adeimantus,  is  our  city  by  now  so  far  grown  as 
to  be  complete  ? 

Perhaps  so. 

Wherever  then  in  it  will  its  justice  and  injustice  be ;  and 
implanted  along  with  which  of  the  features  which  we  have 
scrutinised  ? 

372  A  I  for  my  part,  Socrates,  he  replied,  have  not  a  notion, 
unless  it  be  in  some  dealings  of  these  very  persons  with  one 
another. 

Why,  I  said,  I  daresay  you  are  right ;  at  any  rate  we  must 
pursue  our  enquiry  and  not  shrink  from  it.  First  then  let  us 
consider  what  sort  of  life  they  will  lead  who  have  so  been 

1  The  word  is  "emporos,"  "a  passenger,"  probably  with  the  idea  of 
supercargo.  "Traveller"  might  be  a  fair  equivalent.  Our  word  emporium 
is  derived  from  it. 

-  This  term,  ministers,  messengers,  or  intermediaries  (diaconoi,  from 
which  our  "deacon"  is  derived)  does  not  imply  slavery,  but  seems  to  be 
used  with  more  or  less  intention  for  kinds  of  work  which  Plato  thinks 
comparatively  unskilled.  We  have  no  mention  of  slaves  so  far ;  their 
presence  seems  to  be  presupposed  later  on. 

3  The  Greek  word  might  apply  to  "wage-earners."  But  Plato  seems 
intentionally  to  separate  these  "unskilled  labourers"  who  have  only  strength 
to  sell,  from  artisans  and  mechanics.  He  is  thinking  perhaps  of  porters 
and  the  like,  who  are  hired  in  the  street  for  casual  jobs. 


AW  //.  jv 

funmhed  forth.  I  »uppo*e  they  will  be  producing  com  ami 
wine  And  clothing  And  *hoev  Ami  will  have  built  ihcrateUe* 
houte*  ;  And  they  will  work  in  tummer  A»  A  rule  lightly  clad 
ami  barefoot  And  in  winter  with  good  tkxhrt  and  *hoo  *  Ami 
!••«  fuod  they  will  prr|ufr  meal  from  the  barley,  ami  flour  from 
the  whr.it,  baking  MMWr  And  kneading  tone'.  And  tenrc  up 
•plendid  tconc*  and  lotve*  upon  ru»hc%  or  clean  leave*.  Ijrmg 
on  couches  tpread  of  ye*  and  mynle  bough*,  «o  they  will 
Tout,  they  and  their  crukircn,  drinking  of  their  wine.  gartaad0d 
and  tinging  |«at»e»  at  the  god*,  living  pleasantly  lofcthcr.  not 
Iv-getting  children  bc)oiid  their  meant,  dreading  povctty  or 

war'. 


.-/ 

And  (tlauron  broke  in:  You  •rent  to  be  letting  the  men  to 
You  Are  quite  right.  1  answered     I  forgot  that  they  will  be 
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having  relishes ;  salt,  no  doubt,  and  olives,  and  cheese,  and 
they  will  boil  truffles,  and  cabbage,  as  people  do  in  the  country. 
And  we  shall  set  before  them  a  dessert  of  figs,  and  pease  and 
D  beans ;  and  they  will  parch  myrtle  berries  and  beech  nuts  at 
the  fire,  taking  their  wine  moderately;  and  so  passing  their  life 
in  peace,  with  good  health,  they  will  die  most  likely  at  a  great 
age  and  hand  on  such  another  life  to  their  children. 

But,  Socrates,  he  cried,  if  you  had  been  establishing  a  city 
of  pigs',  is  not  this  just  what  you  would  have  fed  them  on  ? 

Why,  Glaucon,  I  said,  how  ought  they  to  live? 

As  respectable  people  do,  he  answered ;  if  they  are  to  be 
comfortable  they  must  have  sofas  to  lie  on  and  tables  to  dine 
E  off  and  savouries  and  dessert,  just  as  we  have  to-day. 

Well,  I  see,  said  I;  it  appears  that  we  are  not  merely 
studying  a  city  in  its  way  of  coming  to  be,  but  something  more, 
that  is,  a  city  of  luxury.  And  very  likely  it  is  just  as  well ;  for 
by  examining  even  such  a  one  we  shall  perhaps  discern  justice 
and  injustice,  and  how  they  become  implanted  in  states.  Now 
I  think  that  the  genuine  state  is  that  which  we  have  described, 
being,  so  to  speak,  a  healthy  one2;  but  if  you  like  to  go  on 
and  look  at  a  city  in  a  fever,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you. 
For  it  seems  that  there  are  people  who  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  these  arrangements  nor  with  this  way  of  life ;  but  there 
373  A  will  be  sofas  too,  and  tables  and  all  the  household  apparatus, 
and  relishes  no  doubt,  and  unguents  and  perfumes,  and 
courtesans  and  confectionery,  a  great  variety  of  each ;  and 

1  See    note    i    on    p.    39.       Plato    enjoys    the    horror    of    the    young 
plutocrat,  but  he  has  also   a  meaning  in   letting  him  speak  in  this  way 
of  the  Utopias  of  the  time,   as  described,    e.g.    probably  by  Antisthenes 
the  Cynic.     Voltaire  said  of  Rousseau  in  a  similar  sense,  "  He  makes  one 
long  to  go  on  all  fours."     It  is  in  the  State  which  has  purged  itself  (399  E), 
not  in  the  State  which  has  never  known  evil,  that  Plato  finds  righteousness. 

2  Still  with  a  double  meaning.     It  might  be  innocent  in  comparison 
with  a  more  artificial  society,  but  the  full  expression  of  the  human  mind 
was  not  to  be  found  in  it.    The  form  of  transition  "by  examining  even  such 
a  one,"  as  if  it  were  a  pis  aller  to  go  on  to  the  "city  of  luxury,"  is  ironical. 
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moreover  the  »upj>ly  which  fira  we  «{»oke  of  muu  no  longer  be 
Ukrn  in  it*  tunj.lc1  (utm»  hou%rv  t  lothmg.  %h«i-»  Nu:  *c 
mu*t  tci  to  work  the  art  of  {uinting  and  procure  gold  and 
hrory*  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  Mu»t  we  not  > 

Yet,  he  «id 

Then  again  we  mu«  make  (he  <  it»  larger  ?    For  the  healthy 
tii>  as  we  described  K  will  nu  longer  be  %urfu  tent,  but  it  mu%t 
be  »wrlle«l  out  with  ma*«r*  ami  multitude*,  whit  h  are  in  • 
ft*  |«jr]«Mc*  outAtde  the  netc**ary'  ;  for  example  hunten  of  all 
kind*  and  all  lite  imitative  artittV,  many  of  (hem  working  in 
form  and  colour,  ami  many  dealing  wtih  muttr  and  letter*, 
turn  a*  |>oet«  and  their  Mjtxmhnatrv  reriterv  at  tort,  dan<  erv 
contractor!  '  ,  and  maker*  of  all  ton*  of  appAraiitt,  iacJuding  c 
that  of   women'*  toilet'.     And  we  »hall  want  more     enoiul 


.i    in    <  .»r*k  .    V 

•tth  end.  MM! 
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servants.  Or  do  you  not  think  we  shall  need  children's 
attendants',  wet-nurses,  dry-nurses,  tire-women,  barbers,  and 
again,  relish-makers  and  cooks?  And  we  shall  want  swine 
herds  too ;  in  our  first  city2  we  had  nothing  of  the  kind ;  for 
we  did  not  need  them  ;  but  in  this  they  will  be  wanted  ;  and 
cattle,  too,  will  be  needed  in  great  numbers,  if  they  are  to  serve 
as  food3.  Is  it  not  so? 

Of  course. 

And  then  shall  we  not  be  in  need  of  physicians  much  more 
when  living  in  this  way  than  as  before? 

Much  more. 

And  the  territory  which  then  sufficed  to  support  its  popu 
lation  will  be  no  longer  sufficient,  but  too  small?  Must  we 
not  say  so? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  we  must  cut  off  a  slice  of  our  neighbour's  country, 
if  we  are  to  have  enough  to  pasture  and  till;  and  they  will 
have  to  do  the  same  to  us,  if  they,  like  us,  let  themselves  go  in 
the  unlimited4  acquisition  of  wealth,  overleaping  the  bounds 
of  the  necessary. 
!  It  is  quite  inevitable,  Socrates,  he  said. 

Then  we  shall  go  to  war,  Glaucon,  or  how  else? 

Just  so,  he  said. 

1  Fathers  will  not  look  after  their  sons  themselves ;  mothers  will  not 
suckle  their  own  children.     Jowett  and  Campbell  in  loc.     Plato's  allusion 
here  again  suggests  Rousseau. 

2  Swine  were  not  kept  in  "the  city  of  pigs."     They  are  only  kept  for 
food. 

3  And  not  merely  for  draft  as  above. 

4  "Unlimited"  or  "unbounded.''     Wealth,  for  Plato,  is  a  collection  of 
instruments  or  resources,  the  "end"  of  which  is  to  promote  good  life.     If 
wealth  or  riches  is  treated  as  worth  having  for  its  own  sake,  as  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  when  trade  has  become  a  distinct  factor  in  the  community,  it  seems 
to  the  Greek  thinker  to  be  a  means  which  has  lost  connection  with  its  end, 
and  therefore  he  calls  the  acquisition  of  it  "unlimited,"  i.e.  there  is  no 
reason  for  stopping  at  any  particular  point,  because  there  is  no  point  at 
which  anything,  which  he  calls  an  end,  is  attained. 
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And.  I  con:inuctl,  let  u%  not  yet  v»v  a  word  on  the  question 
whether  war  •!•<»  good  or  harm,  but  only  iht%  much,  that  ve 
have  -isw  •, \ctoS  the  origin  of  war,  m  tho»c  condition*  from 
which  chiefly  mi«chtcf*  an»e  to  CHIC*,  when  they  amc  at  all, 
Unh  m  |>matc  and  in  jiublie  relation*. 

Quite  uuc 

Kunhcr  then,  my  friend,  the  city  mu»t  be  auftnented  by  no  ja 
unall  amount,  but  bjr  a  whole  -      >  .  whuh  will  march  out  and 
do  battle  with  invader*  in  defence  of  r »  entire  po*«r%«io«u  aod 
of  all  tho%c  nhotn  «r  were  -u>:  :.    «  .:r*cnbing. 

Why,  he  <aul,  are  !•'  r>  u.>:  tuffn  tent  l>>  thcn»*ci»c-% ' 

No,  I  antwereti.  not  tf  you  and  all  of  u%  were  nghl  in 
our  aMuropdon,  when  we  were  mriiffi|p|  our  aty.  Foe  we 
aMumcd.  if  you  rememtier.  thai  it  wa.«  impOMible  for  one  man 

V«»u  MV  '.'  if.  >-c  rcjJied. 

What  !hcn '  Mid  I ,  doe*  not  the  ftlhlc  of  *ar  teem  to  you  a 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  art'? 


M    »»»>r        '. 


+  i-1  .-••!  m  the 


•lirt».  t«i  iSc  bm  I4-..I  of  (Sr  c>t 
fto  ICM  (Kin   tot  w»i.   vturk  llw 
»K.  K  fullav*  M  iSc  ri;  fr 
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M(  w  the  M.«T  <rf  he*  f*op!e.  M«  •errly  ncli 
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Very  much  so. 

Then  are  we  to  treat  shoe-making  as  more  important  than 
war? 

Certainly  not. 

But  did  we  not  bar  the  shoemaker  from  taking  in  hand 
to  be  at  the  same  time  either  a  farmer  or  a  weaver  or  a  builder, 
in  order  that  our  shoemaker's  work  might  be  properly  brought 
to  pass ;  and  of  all  the  others  in  the  same  way  did  we  not 
assign  to  each  one  a  single  thing,  to  which  his  nature  led  him ; 
c  and  for  which  having  leisure  from  all  else,  working  upon  it  his 
whole  life  long,  letting  no  occasion  slip,  he  was  likely  to 
perform  it  well1?  Or  is  it  not  of  the  highest  import  that 
matters  of  war  should  be  well  performed  ?  Or  again,  is  it  so 
easy  a  thing,  that  a  man  can  carry  on  the  tillage  of  the  ground 
and  be  a  skilled  soldier  besides,  or  go  on  with  his  shoe-making 
or  working  at  any  other  craft  whatever  ?  and  yet  no  one  could 
possibly  become  a  competent  draught-player,  or  chess-player, 
if  he  did  not  practise  that  one  thing  from  his  boyhood  up, 
but  treated  it  as  a  matter  by  the  way?  And  is  it  so,  that  if  a 
D  man  takes  up  a  shield  or  any  other  of  the  arms  or  instruments 
of  war,  he  will  become  within  the  day  an  accomplished 
champion  of  fence  in  heavy  armour,  or  of  any  other  that  war 
may  demand;  but  of  all  other  instruments  there  is  none  which 
by  just  being  taken  up  will  make  any  man  a  workman  or 
a  player,  or  will  be  of  use  to  one  who  neither  possesses  the 
science  of  it,  nor  has  been  submitted  to  a  sufficient  training  ? 

Instruments  would  be  precious  indeed,  he  answered,  if  they 
could  do  all  that. 

Well  then,  I  continued,  the  greater  the  guardian's2  work, 

1  Or  "  beautifully." 

2  Thus,   without  special   remark,  is   introduced   the   appellation  with 
which  the  great  ideas  of  the  Republic  are  inseparably  associated.     It  has 
been  partly  anticipated,  in  its  more  spiritual  sense,  by  the  remark  of  367  E 
that  a  man  duly  trained  is  his  own  guardian  against  wrong-doing,  and  so 
far  has  no  need  of  external  guardianship.     The  choice  of  such  a  title  is  in 
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ibc  more  complete  liberation  from  all  ebe  will  it  demand,  and  K 
moreover  the  profounder  t  ratt%man%h  ;»  ant!  application. 

Indeed  I  think  MX 

Hun  doe*  it  not  alto  need  a  nature  tuitabJe  to  the  nature 
ol  the  calling  > 

Of  course. 

'ITten  it  will  be  our  buune**,  a;  jure-  •.:»  .  if  we  are  able,  to 
•ele«t  vhai  nature*  and  of  what  kind  are  suitable  for  the 
guardianship  of  a  stale. 

No  doubt  it  will. 

By  /cut,  then,  I  taid,  it  i%  n<>  ••.;'.:•  ^  bu%inew  that  we  hare 
taken  upon  u»  ,  still,  we  mint  tUnd  to  our  work,  aa  far  as  our 
ftuert£th  »i!l  tiretch. 

So  we  mutl.  he  taid.  17$  \ 

Now  do  you  think.  I  went  on,  that  the  nature  of  a  well 
bred  dog  '  i%  different  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  guard  from 
that  of  a  noble  >  oung  man  * 

What  MHl  of  thing  do  you  mean  * 

Koch  of  the  two,  for  eiampk,  ought  to  be  tharp  to  notice. 
and  light  -fooled  to  pur»uc  when  he  notice*.  and  strong,  more 
over,  in  oue  he  thould  ha%c  to  fight  when  he  haa  caught 

I:  :%  v>.  he  Mud  .  all  thu  i»  no  < 
to  bv  cmm»yUnd  MI  374  *.     It  praparai  •%  fat  tW  4«i«BV«ry  dMl  Uw  C!M«/ 

•  al    in   »  !.K?.  !!,«•    t     ;i     -       •    -    •     <     L  -  ..      '•     tbuggh  ihctf  'Jalf  at   h^hling  .»  a 
mia!«  i  it  •  ll>  '.t  \V«t  ,  *i 


1  I  •«   to  ta«  callmc  u*cll    ««•  »!MI  u  k*  M  di«iu>ci  Craw  otactv 

1     I  hi*  fMBOM  CMMfM^wMI  M  •  lev*,  lif^    iftU  Arx*  otf    l*Ulo'»  kMMW  ID  H  . 

OM»b«ailiiBi  ««h  a  prfioctly  dttvcl  ««>l  t*rto«*  •€•«*•(.     He  b«fta»  the 

i   " 

u-,    (be    annul    <l».j.  •«!>.«»   rr-.uuol    m    ihcti    Mflnplru    (ana.  *t>\ 
•»-.«•  r    .Jr.c,  .-,-mcnt    up   (<•    (Sr   tuftict    »«{*•   "*    «*>«    bwMB   »iad. 
prurcviorv   M  oMMtalljr  •MaUni,   Micfc   M   •*    h*r*    Ml    c*»i|«i  • 
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And  he  must  be  brave x,  if  he  is  to  fight  well. 

Of  course. 

Now  can  any  creature  be  brave  which  is  not  spirited — either 
B  a  horse,  or  dog,  or  any  other  animal?  or  have  you  not  observed 
what  an  irresistible  and  unconquerable  thing  is  spirit2,  making 
every  soul  that  has  it  fearless  and  unyielding  in  face  of  every 
thing? 

I  have  noted  it. 

So  in  bodily  qualities  it  is  plain  what  the  guardian  should  be. 

Yes. 

And  thus  much  too,  as  to  his  soul,  that  it  should  be  spirited. 

That  too  is  clear. 

But  then,  Glaucon,  I  said,  how  are  they  to  escape  being 
savage  to  one  another  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  if  they  are 
like  this  in  their  natures  ? 
c        By  Zeus,  he  answered,  not  easily. 

They  ought,  however,  to  be  gentle  to  their  own  people,  and 
dangerous  to  the  enemy,  else  they  will  not  wait  for  others  to 
annihilate  them,  but  themselves  will  do  it  first. 

Quite  true. 

What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  I  said.  Where  are  we  to  discover 
a  disposition  at  once  gentle  and  great-hearted3?  for  I  presume 
that  a  gentle  nature  is  the  opposite  of  a  spirited  one. 

1  The  Greek  word  usually  rendered  brave  etymologically="  manly,"  so 
that  when  applied  as  here  to  a  dog,  it  at  once  makes  a  link  between  human 
and  animal  qualities. 

-  Cf.  Sophocles'  Electra.  "  For  just  as  a  noble  horse,  though  he  be 
old,  when  in  peril  does  not  lose  spirit  but  pricks  up  his  ear."  In  English 
usage,  the  adjective  "spirited"  corresponds  to  Plato's  meaning  better  than 
the  substantive  "  spirit."  Whatever  word  we  adopt  must  be  carefully 
interpreted  with  reference  to  the  context  in  Plato,  and  not  merely  by  its 
current  English  associations.  The  fact  which  Plato  starts  from  is  the 
"pluck"  of  the  thorough-bred  that  makes  him  "go  till  he  drops"  and 
fight  till  he  dies. 

3  A  different  word,  pointing  to  a  further  step  in  bringing  out  the  meaning 
of  "  spirit."  Mr  Greatheart  in  the  Pilgrinfs  Progress  is  in  many  ways  a  fair 
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II  appear*  *o. 

Bui  yet,  if  one  be  destitute  of  either  of  the*e.  whichever  it 
be,  there  «  no  hope  that  he  will  prove  a  good  guardian  ;  and 
what  we  want  look*  like  an  impoatibifity ,  and  to  the  coo- 
duaiou  it  that  (or  a  c»od  ^ua?  .:.  :  •  •  •.  •-  •  •  f<mg  t% 


!..<•:.   I   was  j- ! 


before  u*. 

How  do  you  mean? 

We  did  not  notice  that  in  fact  there  are  nature*,  Mich  ai 
we  thought  (here  were  not,  poaiei*    -  '       c  opfiotite  quahtte*. 

Where  are  they? 

( >ne  nujr  tee  it  in  other  animab  too,  but  moot  of  all  m  B 
that  whit  h  we  were  comparing  to  the  ^uar-l    •       \    •    • 
lhai  welltirrd1  dog«  naturally  have  th  :.»n.  to  be  as 

^rndr  a*  ;    -^  Me  to  tho«e  whom  they  are  accustomett  to  an-J 

whodt  '.'•-.   kn<  ir.  ':    .'.  •    •       J  j  <f%i:c  to  ktrangerv 

I  know  it 

What  we  want.  then.  i« ;   -       ir.  an>!  <mr qucM  lor  a  guardian 
like  thu  it  r.'  ;  ••••„••*  io  nature. 

Ap|arentlr  not. 

Then  do  you  not  think  that  anyone  who  it  to  be  of  the 
guardian  type  ttands  in  need  of  thi«  fu;t  <r 
to  being  tpinied  to  be  also  a  lover  of  wudom*  to  hi*  nature  ?      jj 


•  ft  .  »     »•  !  bvMaa   MV  449  A)<  atxi 

*  IM.  "i^u'-MJfitMt."  »btch  «Mp|oliij 
Of*  tlWMUW    urt»   »n   '.-'-. 
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How?  he  said.     I  do  not  see. 

This  again,  I  answered,  you  will  observe  in  dogs  ;  a  trait 
which  we  may  well  admire  in  the  animal. 

Of  what  kind  ? 

If  he  sees  anyone  he  does  not  know,  he  is  angry,  though 
the  stranger  has  never  hurt  him ;  but  if  he  sees  anyone  he 
knows,  he  welcomes  him,  even  though  he  has  never  received 
a  kindness  from  him.  Or  have  you  never  been  struck  by  this  ? 

I  never  particularly  attended  to  it  before  ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  dog  does  act  in  this  way. 

Well,  but   this  attribute  of  his  nature   is   quite   a   pretty 
phenomenon  and  genuinely  philosophic1. 
B        In  what  way  ? 

In  as  far  as,  I  said,  he  discriminates  the  sight  which  he 
likes  and  that  which  he  hates  on  no  other  ground  than  that  he 
recognises  the  one  and  does  not  know  the  other.  And  yet 
how  can  he  be  other  than  fond  of  knowledge,  if  he  distinguishes 
what  he  is  at  home  with  from  what  is  alien  to  him  by  his  appre 
hension  and  his  ignorance  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  be  so. 

Well,  but,  I  went  on,  fondness  for  knowledge  and  the  love 
of  wisdom2  are  the  same  thing  ? 

The  same,  he  said. 

Then  we  may  boldly  take  it  for  truth  of  a  human  being  too, 
that  if  he  is  to  be  of  gentle  bearing  to  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
C  ance3,  he  must  be  by  nature  philosophic  and  fond  of  know 
ledge4. 

noble  or  well-bred  clog  is  traced  up  into  the  general  quality  which  makes 
creatures  kind  and  social — the  love  of  what  we  live  with,  of  what  is  familiar, 
of  our  belongings,  of  what  we  can  recognise  and  understand,  or,  in  the 
widest  sense,  feel  at  home  with. 

1  See  note  on  previous  page. 

2  Lit.  "  the  philosophic."     See  below,  note  4. 

3  Lit.   "  liis   belongings  and  those  whom  he  knows,"  keeping  up  the 
connection  with  the  previous  argument. 

4  The  quality  mentioned  in  376  A  is  here  defined   by  a  term  which 
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We  may  take  il  to.  he  replied. 

I  hen  of  one  who  i*  10  be  a  perfect '  guardian  of  a  city  we 
shall  demand  that  he  be  by  nature  philosophic  and  tainted  and 
%»i»  and  »trong ' 

Absolutely  MX 

Him  then  we  will  take  as  our  tuning  point.  But  in  what 
way  are  these  to  be  nurtured  and  educated .'  and  will  it  be  any  u 
gain  to  ut  to  examine  the  question  with  a  view  to  discerning 
what  i»  the  object  of  our  whole  enquiry,  in  what  way  justice 
and  injustice  cutnc  into  being  in  a  state  ?  that  we  may  not 
omit  a  relevant  dmustvon.  or  complete  an  ctcetsirc  one. 

So  (>L)uf  t»n  %  brother  broke  in  Moil  certainly  I  anticipate 
that  lhi%  enquiry  it  of  value  for  our  purpose. 

By  Zcut.  I  taid,  my  dear  Adetmantus,  then  we  must  not  let 
it  drop*  even  if  it  turn  out  to  be  rather  long 

Of  courte  not 

Come,  then,  let  us  make  a  (able  of  it,  \tor>  telling  at  our  i 
letture*.  and  to  in  fancy  educate  our  men. 

Yes,  we  must  do  to 


Arfmmrml      376   *—  j»j  c.      Tkf  ktfimminfi  ef  rjii.ati-m 
ll'kjt  tctt  ../  ,  Jr.it  iteml  Strut*  MV>    tk**:J  Ar  ,i»«rrr»<4/  /*  Ikt 
»•  »*A  l^rvufk  tJt'ti  amd  fertry. 

I  hen  what  is  the  education   to  be  *     Or  it  it  difficult  to 
6nd  a  better  than  that  which  the  aget  have  discovered?     It 

u*4«c*ir«  .'.»  falkt  <cnf«     «Sc  unpoW  lu  Mtttjr  m  OM*  tatm  It  fnuksm. 
k>«v,  o(   ,  •-  ;«»ii.  «•  jj    >n  •  (arniiy  at  •  »J»!c  .   IB  tarthrt  ••  the    XMITMI 


.  m.j.-       .  j!       •-  ^Ay  or  tW  lovt  oC  caluu* 
l.it    *•  b«MrtiW  MM!  good,"  ibr  «.fr*k    *Uo(n  to  r%j«r««   * 
nmo.  o«  knbi  .--*«.•     r*>'  -  ***>/  rrrw4/ 
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is,  I  imagine,  Gymnastic1  for  the  body,  and   Music'  for  the 
mind. 

So  it  is. 

Now  shall  we  not  begin  to  educate  them  by  music  before 
gymnastic  ? 

Certainly. 

And  when  you  say  so,  you  include  stories  in  music,  do  you 
not  ?     And  there  are  two  kinds  of  stories,  the  one  true  and  the 
other  false  ? 
377  A        Yes. 

And  in  education  we  have  to  use  both,  but  the  false  ones 
first? 

I  do  not  see  your  meaning3. 

Do  you  not  see,  I  said,  that  we  begin  by  telling  fables  to 
children  ;  and  they,  to  speak  of  them  as  a  whole,  are  fictions, 
though  there  are  in  them  some  elements  of  truth.  And  we  tell 
children  stories  before  we  teach  them  gymnastics. 

It  is  so. 

This  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  we  must  set  to  work 
with  music  before  gymnastics. 

You  are  right,  he  said. 

Now  you  know  that  in  every  enterprise  the_beginmngis 


1  "  Gymnastic  for  the  body."     Plato  starts  from  the  fact  as  currently 
accepted,  and  leads  up  to  a  deeper  view,  see  411  E ;  for  what  the  bodily 
training  in  the  widest  sense  includes,  see  412  B.     Cf.  also  467  c — E. 

2  Music  :  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  word  in  Plato  must  be  gathered 
from  Plato.     It  had  of  course  for  the  Greeks  no  such  separate  application 
to  the  mere  art  of  sound  as  it  has  for  us,  but  would  usually  imply  something 
of  the  nature  of  poetry,  with  or  without  singing  or  instrumental  music.    For 
Plato,  as  an  educational  instrument,  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  our  "art," 
including  fiction  and  poetry,  music,  painting  and  plastic  art. 

3  Often  an  indication  in  Plato  that  the  thought  will  be  new  to  the 
average   mind.     Of  course,  even   if  Nature   is   taken   as   the   story-book 
(cf.  Longfellow's  Birthday  of  Agassiz],  it  is  impossible  to  convey  what  is 
truth  for  a  mature  mind  to  an  immature  one.      Plato  is  about  to  point  out 
what  can  and  must  be  done. 


the  main  thing.  c»pe«  tally  in  dealing  with  *  >uuag  and  tender  u 
future.     Fbr~ar  ttuit  lime  U  i*  mart  pb»tic.  and  the  »tamp 
*Tnk»  in  .'.cc;i»l  «hi<  h  It  tft  JcMfr\l  IO  ini|«rr»»  upon  an\«»nc 

I  VM  to, 

Shall  we  then  .juitc  lightly  give  lucme  for  our  children  to 
bear  any  chance  table*  imagined  by  any  «  nance  people,  and  to 
receive  in  thor  tout*  imprcuion*  opposed  to  those  vhich.  when 
they  hate  romc  10  maturity.  wr  %nall  think  that  the)  ought  to 


We  mu%t  not  permit  it    n  the  wulleM  degree. 

To  begin  with,  a*  it  teem*,  we  mutt  cuntrol  the  coaipo%ert 
of  Cabin,  and  telcci  any  food*  «»e»  whi.  h  they  •  ompo*e,  and  C 
ycic*  t  *  hat  are  not  >ood.      And  «e  •«!!   |«-r%ua<le  ihe  r 
and  mothet  »  to  tell  the  •  hiMren  ih«»e  UMe»  whit  h  we  hate 
•elected,  %rrm£  that  they  u»u   i     their  %  •  ;I»  with  ihe  talr«  they 
fell.  Cat  mure  really  than  their  bodto  with  thru  handt*.   and 
we  mu«t  throw  aauie  the  greater  (an  ->i  «hat  they  icll  toxiay. 

\\hnh  >  he  a»ke<L 

In  the  greater  bidet,  I  antwered.  we  thall  vx  how  to  judge 
the  letter  For  both  greater  and  UTMCT  mu%t  be  of  the  tame 
tiarup  and  have  the  ume  bearing.  I>o  you  not  think  K>? 

Ccrtainl).  he  taid  ;  but   I  do  not  ice  even  whith  are  the  t> 
greater  one*  w!n«  h  y»u  »jicjK  *««. 


1    .   .  .  .  -    .        r., 
*   In      t«-»utif»:.    dot    j«v,lu!.Jy    u>    •    tcty  grttrraJ 


*;•    i:    !.«•.-.  >j    i  10  t«f1 

thai  -ho  i...,  Ci...  ar»«tM  .f>!        thill  I  Hi  h  (Sc  MM  wmv  n 


ikr 
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Those  which  Hesiod  and  Homer  used  to  tell  us,  and  the 
other  poets  too.  For  they,  I  imagine,  put  together  false  fables 
which  they  told  and  are  still  telling  to  mankind. 

Which  are  they,  said  he,  and  what  fault  do  you  find  with 
them  ? 

The  primary  nnd  mnat-serinus  of  all   fa  11  It's,  psp.£aally  when 
the  lie1  is  an  ugly  lie. 
E        What  is  this  fault  ? 

When  anyone  imagines  badly2  in  his  story  about  gods  or 
heroes3,  what  they  are  like,  just  as  a  painter  whose  picture  has 
no  resemblance  to  what  he  wished  it  to  resemble. 

Why  indeed,  he  said,  things  like  that  ought  to  be  censured. 
But  what  do  we  mean,  and  which  are  they?4 

First,  I  said,  the  greatest  lie  about  the  greatest  things,  an 
ugly  lie  to  tell,  that  Uranus  did5,  what  Hesiod  says  he  did,  and 
what  vengeance  Kronos  took  upon  him,  and  the  doings  of 
378 A  Kronos5,  too,  and  his  treatment  by  his  sons;  even  if  it  had  all 
been  true,  I  should  not  have  supposed  it  ought  to  be  told  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  the  young  and  immature  ;  but  if  there 

1  The  primary  defect  is  the  falsehood,  and  it  is  worse  when  it  is  an  ugly 
falsehood.     As  the  whole  passage  is  about  fiction,  these  two  degrees  of 
faultiness  tend  to  come  together,  i.e.  the  fiction  is  both  false  and  ugly  when 
its  main  ideas  are  unsuitable  to  its  subject. 

2  Or,  makes  a  bad  likeness.    The  Greek  fuses  the  ideas  of  "image"  and 
"likeness"  in  a  way  English  cannot  render. 

*  "  Heroes "  were  men  one  of  whose  parents  was  a  god  or  goddess, 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  possible  only  in  the  earlier  generations  of 
the  human  race.  Some  heroes  were  supposed  to  have  become  gods  after 
their  death,  but  all  partook  of  divinity  through  their  parentage. 

4  The  difficulty  with  which  the  interlocutor  takes  up  the  criticism  is 
probably  meant   to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  seeing   anything  wrong  in 
stories  to  which  we  are  accustomed.     Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be 
a  case  in  point. 

5  Indecent  stories  of  a  type  common   in  savage  mythology.     We  are 
inclined  to  say,  "But  no  one  in  Plato's  day  would  take  these  things  seriously 
as  a  part  of  religion."     Plato  however  thinks  that  the  child's  mind  would 
be  stained  by  them. 
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was  vtmc  nre.l  to  tell  it.  it  should  be  a  teli^-iou*  secret,  tut  as 
few  a«  ;••  NS-.  .c  to  hear,  having  to  tarahcc  nuc  a  pig  .  but  tome 
large  an.!  citraraganl  offering,  that  the  smallest  J.»%M'.:  -.-..:..  ^  .- 
i-.i..  •.•.  have  come  to  hear  about  it. 

Why  >cs  he  said,  thoc  arc  unpleasant  Uone*. 

\  cs  indeed.  Adeimantu*.  and  they  absolute   .  • 

told  in  our  stale  We  must  not  tell  a  young  listener 
in  rontruitting  the  extreme  ••<  outrage  he  would  be  dV 
nothing  eKtraordinary.  n«r  a^am  in  u«m«;  the  uitctmo»l  mean* 
to  punt%h  hi*  lather'*  :ran^»c%\.-n»  .  (MI!  that  he  would  be 
tloing  the  «ame  a»  the  6ni  ami  the  grralol  of  the  god*. 

No,  bjr  /ctt*.  he  antwcf rd.  1  ::.>»<  : 
able  to  be  told. 

Nor.  taul  I,  in  any  TJM-  «ha(cvrr.  ••  •  ,  -'\  nuke  *ar 
upon  gnd«,  an«l  plot  a^-a  t.»t  them,  and  nght  with  them  — for 
neither  u  it  true— at  least  if  thote  who  arc  to  guard  our  city 
might  to  belioc  it  mo*t  dtftgraccful  to  be  lightly  at  cnnutv 
with  one  another  ;  least  of  all  thoultl  we  tell  them  stone*  and 
paint  them  p»«  turct  of  battle*  between  god«  and  giants  and 
other  httstilitiev  nianjr  and  \anout,  of  gndt  and  heroes  «ith 
their  kms/olk  and  (amilicv  Hut  if  in  any  way  we  arc  likely  to 
convince  them,  that  never  \ct  was  any  cttuen  at  lirud  with  his 
fellow',  and  thai  to  be  so  i*  a  sin.  tht*  u  rather  what  must  be 
tuM  tht  m  frum  earho:  childhood  by  old  men  and  women,  and 
as  they  grow  older  we  mu«t  •  n-.pcl  the  |>oct»  who  com)>o«e 
talo  lor  them  to  keep  pretty  near  to  this.  But  binding*  of 


1    TW  ufc«»  -.;      c-,.    :ol  At    (be   |.:rvuai.in    Mtci.    -h-h  «vt«  «rt|    -  .  WS» 
1    One  at    !>-<•   h»U    tiiu|4c    .€    ..       i   • 

:  .  '  M-tvibnrM  to  tlMtr  cuvi«.  It  mt£tit  b«  t»tA  tlMI  «r  tu*r  ibc 
"  *'Km"  {•«!*  "*«1  godiir xirn  A*  •  tart  ol  .ffmi  r«.>  »l»«ot  «t»ua>  «nv 
»!«»«•«  mj>  t«  toM  •tlhavt  »i»fil-.rL  •  :r.  .•»•>••<  '.'•  '  ffr*t  to  iW  ' 
iboc  j«»i.<»»k-  i  »rf»  >a  a  mult  wnoulc  iriit»-«.  biMttf  »J>  »>lh  ikr 
U^lilMtt*  of  ih*  UMM4MI  fS*t.  *«cr.  »br«  »>  !••)(«<  »^nr  •«>  «*..'i  Kirn 
ci'Sct  A«  !.-  r.'  •*  *»  »••••  '  •  •  •  .Vill.  all  »«*«mx<»%  4»r  tu^-ifr-wiir. 
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Hera  by  her  son,  and  hurlings  into  space  of  Hephaestus  by 
his  father  because  he  was  going  to  defend  his  mother  when 
beaten,  and  battles  between  gods  which  Homer  has  composed, 
we  must  not  receive  into  the  city1,  whether  the  poet  had  an 
allegorical  meaning3  or  had  not.  For  the  young  are  not 

E  capable  of  judging  what  is  an  allegory  and  what  is  not,  but 
whatever  one  of  that  age  has  received  among  his  impressions 
is  wont  to  become  indelible  and  immutable.  For  which 
reason,  perhaps,  it  should  be  treated  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  earliest  tales  they  hear  should  be  invented  most 
beautifully  in  their  bearing  upon  goodness. 

Yes,  he  said,  it  is  reasonable.  But  if  any  one  were  to  put 
to  us  this  further  question  what  these  inventions  are,  and  which 
are  the  right  fables,  which  should  we  then  accept  ? 

A  And  I  replied,  Adeimantus,  you  and  I  at  the  present 
moment  are  not  poets,  but  founders  of  a  state.  Now  it  is  the 
founder's  business  to  know  the  canons  within  which  the  poets 
ought  to  invent  their  fables,  and  which  they  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  transgress  in  their  composition ;  but  they  them 
selves  are  not  to  compose  stories. 

Quite  right,  he  said ;  but  on  this  very  point — the  canons  of 
theology3 — what  may  they  be? 

Somewhat  of  this  kind  surely ;  God  must  always  be  repre- 


1  Another   early  lesson   inculcated    here   and  just   above — respect   for 
parents. 

2  An  under-  or  secondary  meaning.    There  are  many  motives  for  finding 
an  allegory  in  poetry,  when  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended;  and  one  of 
them  is  the  desire  to  explain  away  traits  that  jar  on  the  moral  feeling  of  a 
later  time.     Before   Plato's  day  the  criticism  of  Homer  and  the  ancient 
mythology  had  taken  this  shape  on  the  one  hand,  while  it  took  that  of 
frank  censure  on  the  other.     Both  are  superfluous  if  we  understand  what 
poetry  is ;    and  Plato's  next  sentence   is  irony  aimed   at    the   allegorical 
interpretation. 

s  Or  of  stories  or  discourses  about  the  gods,  or,  about  God.  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  word  theology,  "Theologia,"  occurs  in 
literature. 


tcaled  »u-  h  a*  l>c  t%,  whether  the  representation  be  in  e|»u 
poetry  or  in  .ngoly 

He  mu*t.  • 

\ow  u  not  (»od  in  reality  food,  and  to  be  to  spoken  of  ? 

Of  coor»c 

Hut  no  good  thing  t*  harmful,  is  it  ? 

1  think  n«»t. 

rhcn  ran  what  i%  not  harmful,  do  harm? 

Ily  no  mean*. 

And  can  that  which  docs  no  harm,  do  any  etil? 

No.  again. 

And  what  doc*  no  evil,  cannot  be  the  cau*c  of  an)  evil  ? 

Of  coune  not. 

Well,  now  ;  b  good  a«l\  antagomt  ? 

Yea, 

Then  it  i»  the  cau«e  of  » clure  * 

Ye*. 

Then  good  i«  not  the  rau«c  of  everything,  but  it  i%  the  eautc 
of  all  that  i%  well,  and  not  of  what  b  ill 

Etactly.  he  taid. 

Then  <  •«*!  too,  «cctng  that  he  i«  good,  will  not  be  the  cau*c  • 
of  all  thing*,  aa  the  common  opinioa  i».  but  he  mu%t  be  the 
cau»e  to  mankind  of  few  things  and  of  many  not  the  caute  . 
for  we  have  far  fever1  good  thing*  than  evU.  Now  what  i« 
good  we  mutt  impute  to  none  but  him .  but  for  what  b  evil 
we  mutt  tcck  out  tome  other  cause*,  and  not  God. 

What  vou  are  taring  appear*  to  me  to  be  perfectly  true. 

\\e  arc  not.  then,   1   continued,  to  a \vrnt   to  Homer  or 


I  '•-'  ,  a.w^fc  «--Mf*J»  M  if  M 
m  -.he  »u«Ul  laiUr^ixUM  of  iKc  Uniy ;  tad  »lr»%  >4  itui  kla 
rDiifrly  »!tcf.  to  •AorM  iKinkerv  B*t,  •JMI<  >n  (W  fiiftcvlt 
thought  «u«il  ta  the  — Ttl  AMTKI  to  l*Ulo'»  chief  iMrtKun  to  (he 

•  '  .  :.  i».  »•  -c  «cv  bchm.  tlui 
to  ibr  l*nli 
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another  poet  when  he  insanely  runs  into  this  error  about  the 
D  gods,  and  says  that 

"  two  casks  lie  at  the  threshold  of  Zens 
Full  of  lots,  the  one  of  good,  the  other  of  evil  ones1." 

—and  he  to  whom  Zeus  mingles  and  gives  of  the  two,  "  at  one 
time  meets  with  good,  and  at  another  with  ill,"  but  he  to  whom 
it  is  not  so,  and  the  one  is  given  unmingled 

"Him  an  evil  plague  harries  over  the  divine  earth," 
E  or  again  that  "Zeus  is  dispenser  for  us  of  good  and  ill." 

And  the  violation  of  the  oaths  and  the  truce',  which 
Pandarus  violated,  if  any  man  allege  to  have  been  brought  to 
pass  by  Athene's  means  and  Zeus',  we  shall  not  approve ;  nor 
the  strife  and  altercation  of  the  gods3  by  Themis  and  Zeus ; 
nor  must  we  permit  the  young  to  hear  how  Aeschylus  says 
380 A  that  "God  implants  guilt4  in  mortals  when  he  intends  to  bring 
utter  woe  upon  their  house." 

But  if  any  one  shall  make  a  poem  on  the  fate  of  Niobe — it 
is  in  such  an  one  that  these  verses  occur — or  on  that  of  the 
House  of  Pelops5  or  the  Trojan  war  or  any  other  subject  of 

This   and   the  following  quotations   down    to   "good   and   ill"  are 
apparently  cited  from  memory,  from  Iliad  xxiv.  527  ff. 

-  "  The  violation  of  the  oaths "  is  part  of  the  title  of  Book  iv.  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  and  is  described  in  the  opening  lines  of  that  book.  Hera, 
Zeus,  and  Athene  are  all  agreed  in  arranging  it. 

3  Homer's  Iliad  XX. 

Zeus  sends  Themis  to  summon  the  gods  to  an  assembly,  and  there 
suggests  to  them  that  they  should  go  and  fight  for  Greeks  and  Trojans 
respectively,  at  their  pleasure. 

4  The  idea  of  Aeschylus  here  referred  to  may  be  read  in  the  sense  of 
Heracleitus'  saying  that  "  Character  is  fate."     Plato  is  striking  at  current 
opinion,  and  for  the  moment  does  not  care  whether  a  higher  rendering  is 
possible.    He  is  concerned  with  the  actual  common  feeling  which  influences 
the  young. 

3  The  royal  house  of  Mycenae,  to  which  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra, 
Menelaus,  Orestes  and  Electra,  some  of  the  principal  figures  in  Greek  poetry, 
belong. 
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tnc  km-!,  cither  we  mutt  not  permit  him  to  say  that  it  \\  the 
doing  of  a  god,  or  if  it  u  the  doing  of  a  god,  they  mu%t  find 
out  tome  MKh  pnn«  ipk  at  we  are  now  tec king,  and  they  mu%t  a 
«u>  that  all  which  the  god  did  wm»  ju*t  and  good,  and  the 
other*  were  gamer*  by  Umg  (Himthed.  Hut  that  thote  who 
pajr  a  penaily  arc  raucrahle,  and  thai  he  who  brought  it  a!«ut 
«a»  a  „•-!.  we  mutt  not  allow  the  |>oet  to  %a>  .  but  if  he  thould 
•ay  that  the  morult  were  in  need  of  pumthment.  betaute  the 
wicked  are  nmerahle,  ami  in  |u)ing  the  penalty  they  were 
being  done  food  10  by  the  god.  we  may  allow  u  ,  but  a*  (or 
jrimmng  that  (iod1,  who  \\  good,  ran  prote  the  raute  of  evil 
to  any  one.  we  mu%t  ft^h:  t  .  the  death  by  even  |>o«%ihle  meant 
thai  none  shall  tay  it  in  our  »tate,  if  it  b  to  be  •  wcll-orderctl  c 
une.  and  none  »hall  hear  it,  neither  young  nor  old.  whether  the 
Mory  be  in  verve  or  in  pro*e  ;  for  u  would  be  a  un  to  tay  it,  if 
it  were  taid,  and  inexjiedieni  for  ut,  and  contradictory  to 
ittelf* 

I  vute  with  you,  he  taid,  for  this  law,  and  I  approve  it. 

Ihsv  then.  1  vaitl.  will  be  one  of  the  lawm  and  ranont 
re*|*ertmg  the  godv  within  which  the  ttory  teller*  rnu>t  narrate 
and  the  poet«  mu%!  roni|>tne.  thai  (kxl  it  not  the  caute  of  all 
things  but  only  of  good. 

It  t*  quite  \ati*fjrtory. 

And  what  of  this  i-.r  lite  *ccond ?     Do  you  think  that  God  u 
is  a  wt/ard*.  an*l  at  of  main  c  pre]>en«e  make«  appearance  ftr»t 
in   one   guiu-   and  then  in  another,  komctintr*  changing  in 
hinttelf   and  trantmuting  hit  form  into  many  form*,  and  at 

'  Tbt  IMMMV  of  \\.\\  etna*  u»««4*v  t»  am  ihc  •  K«4r  thfti  erf  twlvtlKMMi. 

. 

»ith  lU  wythtcAl  <»  UMCMUtitr  r«pr««»«  -4  irlt^w  »*r*».      \r,rttbr 
ICM  it*  I-«I-M:I }•!<-»  aic  rc»li»  (•!*!  to  j.  :>  h<-:»m.  aad  in  |>Ucr»  the  n»i«t«  of 
« .  -:  j.  .     ti  i»  w.  ktron(ly  r»-  -»!nj  oa  thai  tbr  form  in  «hidi  »c  »«r  aon^ 
l<«wil    :••    .j«-j^    at   the   I>o(>    *<TMI»   10    hr    iSe    betl    rrr>  !rt  ng 

nnnoig 

'   tin  -••  f  "  ibr  food  "  C«ano(  I*-  ike  r«»tr  of  c»U  **  «o*  h. 
•    A  '    KM!,   i  hllMt   AltMt  '  wvti  .  irallv  to  »<  the  >lra 
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other  times  deluding  us  and  making  us  think  of  him  to  that 
effect1;  or  that  his  being  is  single,  and  of  all  things  least 
tending  to  depart  out  of  his  own  form? 

I  am  not  able  to  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

What  do  you  think  about  this  ?  Is  it  not  necessary,  if 
anything  departs  from  its  own  form,  that  it  be  transmuted  either 
itself  by  itself,  or  by  something  else  ? 

It  is  necessary. 

Now  that  which  is  in  the  best  condition  is  least  altered  or 
disturbed  by  anything  else  ?  Take  the  body  as  affected  by  food 
and  drink  and  work,  or  any  plant  by  heat  and  wind  and  such 
influences ;  is  not  the  healthiest  and  the  strongest  that  which 
is  least  altered  ? 
381  A  Certainly. 

And  is  it  not  the  bravest  and  wisest  soul  which  an  external 
affection  has  least  power  to  distract  and  alter  ? 

Yes. 

Well,  and  surely  all  artificial  things  also,  all  utensils  and 
buildings,  follow  the  same  rule ;  those  which  are  well-made  and 
in  good  condition  undergo  the  least  alteration  by  time  and 
other  influences. 

It  is  so. 

Then  everything  which  is  in  a  good  condition,  whether  a 
B  work  of  nature  or  of  art  or  both  together,  is  capable  of  the  least 
alteration  from  without. 

It  appears  so. 

But  God  and  the  state  of  God  is  in  all  ways  the  best. 

Doubtless. 

Then  in  this  point  of  view"  God  is  very  far  from  having 
many  forms. 

1  Ancient  poetry  and  mythology  are  full  of  stories  to  this  effect,  often 
in  connection  with  the  loves  of  the  gods,  or  with  their  taking  part  in 
the  warfare  of  mortals,  both  of  which  ideas  would  appear  improper  to  Plato. 

2  Contrasted  with  the  idea  of  the  next   paragraph,  that  God  might 
change  himself. 
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Very  for,  he  replied. 

Hut  wilt  he  transform  and  alter  himself  ? 

Plainly  u  it  so,  if  he  change*  at  all. 

Whether  (hen  does  he  change  himtclf  into  something  better 
and  more  beautiful  than  before,  or  into  *»mething  wone  and 
more  ugly  ? 

No  r%sjp.U  he  must  change  for  the  worse,  if  he  changes  at 
all .  for  surrly  *e  »hall  not  affirm  that  God  ts  lacking  in  beauty  c 
or  excellence. 

What  you  say.  t«  |>cflo  tl>  right.  I  replied  ;  ami  this  being 
so,  do  you  believe.  Adetmantu^.  that  any  one.  cither  of 
gods  or  men,  would  willingly  make  himself  in  any  wa> 

ll  is  impossible. 

Then,  I  ta*d.  u  it  im|>o%tiUe  for  a  god  to  wish  to  change 
hiti>K.l!.  but  as  it  seems,  each  of  them'  being  the  bcvt  and  mot! 
beautiful  that  u  possible  remamt  for  ever  simply  in  hit  own 
form. 

IMS  I  think,  is  a  sheer  necessity 

'I  Men  my  ^ond  Xr.  kt  none  of  the  ;->ct»  tell  u«  that1  ti 


t  fiow  dry  u>  017. 

»n>    one   slander    Proteus'   and   Them*,   nor   again 
ie*  or  any  |>ocm»  introduce   Hera  trantfotmoi  as  a 


i    llrtr  l-Ulo  u  cl*»f!>   u..^  (be  Uf^UCr    •/  t-J%tK*am, 
*  i^rmr  \*it     4*<       I".*:  .  UOMU  Ibc  luiiuwi«(  line  "  l 
rh-MOf-M  an>l  the  kwfslac**  at  oujik.it>!   '     It  t*  AA  tigit 
ir.  i-i  .^  *  •amlrnaf  I«TKM-  ll^t  l^*  •><**  tuiuluu      •     :n 


Tbr  ••:  !   n..-!i  ../  Ibc  >ei.  mt*m 
U*d  <X)  htttt.  ifr  ncr>  «  lot  in  ihr 
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priestess,  collecting  alms  "  for  the  lifegiving  sons'  of  the  Argive 
river  Inachus."  And  there  are  many  such  lies  which  we  must 
E  not  let  them  tell ;  nor  again  must  the  mothers  be  perverted  by 
them  to  terrify  the  children,  telling  the  fables  badly ;  for  ex 
ample,  that  there  are  certain  gods  who  go  about  by  night  taking 
the  shape  of  all  sorts  of  strangers ;  that  they  may  not  at  the 
same  time  slander  the  gods,  and  make  their  children  cowards2. 

They  must  not. 

But,  said  I,  is  it  that  the  gods  are  in  themselves  incapable 
of  change,  but  make  it  seem  to  us  that  they  appear  in  various 
forms,  deluding  us  and  playing  the  wizard? 

Perhaps,  he  said. 

382  A        What  ?  I  answered  ;  would  a  god  be  willing  to  lie  either  in 
word,  or  in  act  by  presenting  a  false  appearance  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

Do  you  not  know  that  the  true  lie,  if  it  is  possible  to  use 
such  a  phrase,  is  hateful  to  all,  both  gods  and  men  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  asked. 

This,  I  said,  that  to  be  false  in  their  sovereign  part  about 
matters  of  sovereign  concern  is  what  none  consent  to  with  their 
good  will,  but  above  all  things  they  dread  that  a  lie  should  be 
seated  there. 

Even  now,  he  replied,  I  do  not  understand. 

B        Because  you  think  that  I  am  saying  something  abstruse ; 

but  I  only  say  that  to  be  false  in  one's  soul  about  realities3, 

and  to  be  deluded  and  in  ignorance  about  them,  and  in  that 

place  to  have  and  to  hold  the  lie,  is  what  all  would  repudiate 


1  The  children  of  Inachus  are  the  other  rivers  of  Argolis  on  whose  waters 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  plain  depended. 

2  To  prevent  children   from  being  frightened    with   stories   of  ghosts 
and    bogeys    was,    I    suppose,    found    difficult    in   quite    recent    years   in 
England. 

3  The   soul  is  "the  sovereign   part";    "realities,"  a  clumsy  modern 
phrase  compared  to  the   "what  are  "  of  the  original,  are  the  "matter  of 
sovereign  concern." 


•I  any  « •-«.  an.!  they  loathe  the  thing  tupct  lamely  m  »uch  a 
case. 

Very  muth  »o. 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  phrate  1  utcil  jua  now,  thi»  i« 
what  may  mo%t  correctly  be  called  Ik*  Irwt  .'it,  namely,  the 
ignorant c  vcatcd  in  the  toul  of  the  deluded  person  ;  (or  (he  l:c 
»hn  h  i»  *j«okcn  i»  a  tort  of  copy  and  ^uNvc-jumtly  gcneralo! 
ttn  vc  ol  the  affection  tcated  in  the  tout,  and  not  a  pure  am! 


1  he  real  he  (hen  i»  loathed  »>••:  only  by  god*  but  by  men 

I  think  MX 

Hut    for    the  lie  in   ww«l»*.  when  and  to  whom  u  it  ev 
pedtent,  u>  a*  not  (u  merit  hate  '     It  it  n.»c  in  communication 
with  the  enemy,  or  with  an*  o(  our  \..  .  .»       :  !:  ,      .  \   > 
toinvAntty  or  tume  form  of  unreaton  endeavour  to  do  miKhief. 
that  it  prove*  uviul  on  %uch  oicj*ton*  a*  A  n>etltcine  fur  the 
prevention  of   harm  .*     And   do  we    not    in    the    *tor>  t< 
which  «c  were    tpcakirtK  of  ju%t  now,  by  reaton  oi  our  not 
knowing  how  the  truth  %iand«  about  matter*  long  ago,  aitimi 
late  the  faUchocid  a.»  far  a\  we  can  tu  the  truth,  and  »o  make  U 
uteful  .* 

Kuctl)  to. 

Now  m  «hnh  of  the«e  «.n\  ran  a  he  be  of  UK  t 


1  |  H.»  J.-.I.J^T  n  (4i  •>!•>»  tokl  to  vt%  la  onlrT  to 
»,  ;  .TMJI!C  *K*!  "  tgnuntxt  "  m<»:  .  t  .  I'Ui-.  ll  nn 
call  •  »u  .  --.  u«  !»•:••«(»!  vtcv  ••<  the  •••»  rt.  *  ilcloMcw  »«  lu  whrtc  iW  '•<• 
lhine>.  and  tKr  ih:n(*  ?K»i  c«n  l«  rtrlicd  oo  tn  l>fr  »i>-l  <U-aih.  «ir  lo  U 
Itmnd.  Itnm  tii.M  irxlatltng  "  th*  •{••!€«  Iw  w.  !»j  •*  ious»u**l.  n  (u* 
PUlo  c«-.!  ct  MiralKAj  «i'.h  at  •  cu«MrT|ucnrr  4  ih:»  U^ltx-..  a«  lcj.f  *,n, 
U  ibc  ««al.  whicli  M  the  Imc  ural  ix  duKUoMdUii  br.  I'Uio  •  CI^IBMUM 
recall*  »u<:h  *  Uit  M  it*!  tbr  t»rjir«-»:  luu  vtll  trtcnl  l*-.n£  dcrnvvii  .  t.c 
the  «nul  nrtrt  «tlhn|;!jr  »unti.Ui.  iroih  dw  it*rlf.  rrm  i(.  |<*  ooc  ijiux-  <x 
•ftn«Srt.  i!  ilrtuct  il  lo  o«K«T» 

'     I  he     (MMM     1%    |t>     .K..»     tKi!     the     -»tj»»  «     wh 
a«  1    •  »'  '«    in    io*n   CftAMH    c»iU    k       •      utl. 
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Would  he  use  fiction  to  imitate  fact  from  ignorance  of  matters 
long  ago  ? 

Why,  he  said,  that  would  be  ridiculous. 

There  is  no  lying  poet  in  God,  is  there  ? 

I  fancy  not. 

But  would  he  tell  lies  from  fear  of  his  enemies? 

Far  from  it. 
E        Or  because  of  the  unreason  or  madness  of  his  friends? 

No,  he  said,  no  one  mad  or  void  of  reason  is  a  friend 
of  God. 

Then  there  is  no  ground  for  which  God  should  be  false  ? 

None. 

Then  the  superhuman1  and  the  divine  is  wholly  free  from 
falsehood. 

Absolutely  so. 

Then  we  may  safely  say  that  God2  is  a  simple  and  true 
being  in  deed  and  word,  neither  changing  of  himself  nor 
deluding  others,  neither  in  words  nor  by  sending  of  portents, 
neither  when  men  wake  nor  when  they  dream. 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  too,  he  assented,  when  I  hear  your 
argument. 

383  A  Do  you  agree  then,  I  said,  that  this  is  the  second  canon, 
within  which  men  must  both  tell  tales  and  compose  poetry 
about  the  gods,  that  neither  are  they  themselves  wizards  in 
metamorphosing  themselves,  nor  do  they  mislead  us  by  false 
hood  of  word  or  deed  ? 

I  agree. 

Then,  while  approving  much  in  Homer,  yet  this  we  shall 

1  A  word  including  all  spirits  and  superior  beings,  such  as  the  "heroes" 
above  mentioned,  who  were  not  considered  in  the  full  sense  deities.  It 
would  be  used  in  the  widest  sense  for  the  supernatural  including  the  divine. 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  for  the  supernatural  sign  of  which  Socrates 
used  to  say  that  he  was  aware. 

-  The  use  of  the  word  "God"  here  is  probably  generic,  as  we  might 
say  "  the  child  as  such."  It  is  very  close  upon  the  use  as  a  name. 


not  ipj-u.»c.  the  ternling  •  >l  t-'x-  dtram  •>  /*u»  to  Agamenmua'  . 
not    in  Ac«chylu»'.  wltcn    Ihctu  *ay»  ttut  Apollo  »*nging  at  » 
her  bndaJ 

••  ,»«c  t   o«  Set   bftppy   m.^K«t»v  ..I 

V 

A*i  K».»n<  loU  tH*i  BIJT  k*  •»»  w  all  ihu«%  MnMd  -4  «  .  .J 

He  MI<   •   0*Ml  of  tnumpll.   camlu^M«  me. 

\t»l    I    •  »«   (WnMMf   lK*l    H>mJMi'   il.vinr    m-«j!h 
XV  ».   ittUliit4r.    •:..»    «.:h   |«ofiWllC   ift  . 
H««    K*    thai    h>»irll    MI«(    like    wrun.    kMWrlf    •••    ptr<«tii    »t    t>.« 

•**  tliM   %lrv   mi    •aft." 

When  anyone  tclU  tuth  ulo  atxxit  (he  g<xU,  we  Uull  be  c 

,  ami  \h*'.l  irtuvc  him  a  choru«(,  and  %hall  not  |»rtniit  (he 
arhcr*  (o  u«c  hu  work  for  (he  o!u«  adon  of  (he  >  uung.  if  our 
uar<tian«  arc  (o  prove  god-revering  and  godlike*,  (o  (he 

1  entirely  *»vcnt  to  \hc\t  canouv  he  antwered.  and  I  »'»•  --.lUl 
(hem  as  U«r% 


I  Kr    u.      'irijj  of  *  df«MM  IT  /««%  to  .l«r.»r    A^»m«-n»r>«    it 

*  otmu    tM«t  ul  Book  u.  at  UM  /•*•-/     «  r   tb»  aory  m  i  t'  A*  *•*.-; 


•  Ihr  •CMIOICOI  K*»r  rv.'r.!  ,n  A«.h,:u»t.  JOU  MKh  A*.  •OTT  idknMWlf 
••••'        <•  rr    .  ^    the    £tf»!r»f    >iAro.  r%   of    f.»fl|»«i«i  •f»tn-l 

•'•.».  |!     l»     .  .   .    .in  i       •-       .'   »'     |-.i  V    •    X-*   ike    fXJCt*  trf    Ui-.!    «J. 

!<•    M  j  «!»!.    r     • 

'  The  cbc««t  (u«  i  •'.  artia  *l  Athro*     ibc  clud  rt|<r«ic  .4  it%  ;  <  •   -iclw-n 
»»•    {*<•••  »lc«l    •!    the    cotl    -J    MJOM    «rihky  C*W*»«.  fa(    «|kuW    llu*  •»•  • 
>!    |  -      -    <(•!>.        ,    r-'i«.rti    :n  *  .  rf»:n  f    ••  it  Nut    t 

«nt  l»  1  •*!*•!  tbr  ir|  trtcnt  >•     n  ul  ihr  ji»». 
4  1  »'»  »*.»<•»  <W  the  MBMT  »  U*.  |.'<    l'U'.->      TV  «n*l  tcrwmrt  Itkr  thai 


.     ••.  lu  unitAlC  «hal    -  c   »:c  <ia-..     - 
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Argument.  386  A — 3920.  Passing  from  fables  about  gods 
to  fables  on  the  whole  about  persons  rather  nearer  humanity, 
and  dealing  with  young  people  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  in 
the  last  book,  Plato  points  out  hoiv  Courage,  Truthfulness  and 
Temperance,  in  elementary  forms,  may  be  promoted  or  tlie  reverse 
through  the  imagination. 

386  A  So  far  as  regards  the  gods,  I  continued,  it  would  seem  that 
something  like  the  above  should  be  heard  and  should  not  be 
heard  from  early  childhood  by  citizens  who  are  to  honour  the 
gods  and  their  parents,  and  are  to  pay  no  small  regard  to 
friendship  with  one  another '. 

And  I  imagine  our  opinion  is  just. 

What  next  ?  If  they  are  to  be  brave,  must  not  what  they 
are  told  be  of  that  nature,  and  what  will  make  them  have  the 
B  least  possible  fear  of  death ;  or  do  you  think  that  any  one 
could  ever  be  brave,  while  having  this  fear  in  him  ? 

By  Zeus,  he  answered,  certainly  not. 

How  then?  Do  you  suppose  that  one  who  believes  the 
world  of  Hades 2  to  be  real  and  to  be  awful  will  prefer  death  to 
defeat  and  slavery? 

1  A  summary  of  the  passage  just  completed. 

-  The  quotations  below  show  that  Plato  has  mainly  in  mind  not  the 
other  world  as  a  place  of  reward  and  punishment,  but  the  more  primitive 
idea  of  a  feeble  and  dreary  prolongation  of  life,  similar  to  life  on  earth. 
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li\  nu  meant. 

'1  hen.  a*  it  teems  we  ought  to  attend  to  thctc  (ablet  tou 
and  ftupervite  thotc  «ho  ukc  in  hand  to  tcil  them,  and 
rcquctl  them  not,  •*  they  do,  to  pour  absolute  contumely  on 
the  world  of  Hades  but  rather  to  t|>rak  well  of  it ;  as  what 
they  «-»y  is  not  true,  and  docs  no  food1  to  men  whose  duty  it  • 
will  be  to  be  valiant. 

Nu  doubt  we  mu»t. 

Then  we  fthall  ent»e  everything   to  that  effect,  beginning 
with  the  following  vene* : 

-  lUlkrt  ««»H  I  lt*«  abo*t  grand  M  It*  kudu*  of  •<»<<  Wr.  wtth  • 


and  [the  ruler  of  Hade*  feared  lot] 

"  Tk*  m-»r»»  •«>»  %ft»i«M  t<  ilitf  >U  y  ctl  lo  fad*  lad  men.  gnm  •»!  MMldrt    ' ' 
lag.  wi.Kh  cm  tto  god*  abtn**." 

and 


ihctv  k»  c-*n>  ta  the  •MMstoM  of  H*Jn  a  gkoM  a*d  a 
w  ti  AI  •:.'.' 


1  "  Not  IHM  »t>  !  doc»  no  (oud  "  »»r  for  I*Uto  ivo  *«>k»  of  the 
Troth  u  ibc  oo«tt»luii(  <W  the  w«l  «|nn  nattun.  «b*i  Mar**  *»4  d»»»f» 
tb«  Km)  cam**.  »..  U<  .  be  i»wih. 

'  O4}tvy  XI.  4»9  ff.     1  he  woMti*  ol  Achtlln  to  t'lfMtt  u>  tW  wotU  <rf 


•  /AW  x\  64  ff.     In  the  dctrn(>«ioa  at  r-*cvi.*  Mrxi.nc  lU  rMth  •  >th 
k.t  Kvtrr.t  unr«Mt>.(Mkr/).      Till   Hli  I  I     I     II  f  ihl    tliT  ill  kin    llli^hl 

at  A*  •!»  rt'.rt.lc-l   jjt»»c 

4  /AW  »  xin.  105.     AciuUo  «hct  fMnxin*  b*«  A|>pnu«d  lo  ku*  to  • 

«'.«r«tn  I  he  (kaM  or  *u«l  or  wmik  u  tttm^kl  of  *•  "•  tuoi  BMicrMl 
cflvcocc  "  U  tbc  mAA.  DU(  M  "»)>U)iaAl  brinf  "  >cc  L*af  o>  iW  pMMgr 
in  l|u«nrf. 

*  -  1       »  s.  495,  of  TruruA*  lk«  gmtl  |Mw)4trt  at  fc«--:.>»jn  mttrn  in 
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and 

"The  soul  flitting  from  his  limbs  went  down  to  Hades  lamenting  its 
fate,  leaving  manhood  and  vigour1," 

387  A  and 

"The  soul  went  beneath  the  ground  like  smoke,  with  a  twittering  cry-," 

and 

"  Even  as  bats  flit  twittering  in  the  secret  place  of  a  wondrous  cave, 
when  one  has  fallen  down  out  of  the  rock  from  the  cluster,  and  they 
cling  each  to  each  up  aloft,  even  so  the  souls  twittered  as  they  fared 
together3." 

B  All  this,  and  everything  like  it,  we  shall  entreat  of  Homer 
and  the  other  poets  not  to  be  indignant  with  us  if  we  cancel, 
not  that  they  are  not  poetical,  and  pleasant  to  the  common 
crowd  to  hear ;  but  because  the  more  poetical 4  they  are,  the 
less  they  are  fit  hearing  for  children  or  for  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  be  free5,  dreading  slavery  more  than  death. 

Certainly. 

Are  not  moreover  all  the  terrible  and  alarming  names 
connected  with  that  world  to  be  put  aside,  Cocytuses,  and 


1  Iliad  xvi.  856,  of  Patroclus  when  slain  by  Hector. 

-  Iliad  xxm.  100,  of  the  soul  of  Patroclus,  seen  by  Achilles  in  his 
dream.  For  the  twittering  or  chirping  cry,  the  unmusical  and  unintelligible 
utterance  of  a  feeble  frightened  creature,  such  as  young  birds,  or  bats,  see 
next  quotation. 

3  Odyssey  xxiv.  6 — 9,  of  the  souls  of  Penelope's  suitors  whom  Ulysses 
had  slain.     (Rendering  modified  from  Butcher   and  Lang's   translation.) 
Plato's  objection  to  these  passages  does  not  touch  the  question  of  a  future 
life  either  one  way  or  the  other.     Ideas  like  these  of  a  continued  existence 
would  affect  his  mind  as  some  "spiritualistic  revelations"  affect  ours,  with  a 
sense  of  futility  and  degradation. 

4  I.e.  the  more  they  lend  attraction  to  the  sentiments  they  express.     To 
be  poetical  is  not  yet  a  vice/^r  se,  though  in  Book  X.  it  may  become  so. 

5  Free,  cf.  395  c.     Freedom,  the  absence  of  obstruction  within  and 
without,  is  the  key-note  of  the  Republic. 
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Sty»r» '.  ami   ghosts    and    vampire*,   and   the   rett    of    that  c 
type,  the   name*  of  which  make  ail  who  hear  then  shodder 
in  the  citrcmc  >    And  th»  may  l«e  well  for  another  purpose* ; 
but  we  arc  afraid  for  our  guardian*  lc»«  »uch  tremourt  may 
make  them  loo  hot  and  ret  too  soft  *. 

We  do  well  10  be  afraid. 

Then  we  reject  them  all  ? 

\VC  da 

And  our  Mones  and  poetry  OMttt  be  of  the  oppo»ite  type  to 
these. 

dearly. 

Then  we  thai!  remove  alto  the  waitings  and  lamentation*  of 
illuwriout  men  '  t» 

Necessarily,  he  answered,  if  we  remove  the  other*. 

Consider,  Mid  I.  whether  we  thall  be  nght  10  remove  them 
or  not  We  affirm  that  a  food  man  will  not  think  death 
terrible  to  a  good  man,  whose  comrade  also  he  is*. 

He  will  not. 

Then  he  will  not  lament  for  the  other's  Kike  as  if  some 
fearful  thing  had  befallen  him. 

No  indeed- 

Well  but  we  affirm  thtt  too,  that  Mich  an  one  is  pre  em: 
nently  tuftVing*  to  hirmclf  in  living  well*,  and  b  least  of  all  '• 
men  dependent  upon  others. 

•  CocyiM.  *fc*  "***  °f  »  »«ln»6-  u»d  *»<»».  tto  f  >»r»  of  lul«.  nrrt »  at  the 

•  f.«lK  rftncl;  ite  -  «*iu^  n«  Anil  Cfrrp." 

•  A  »Mijifcw  lr.«  mctAl  •T>«ku«  or  few  n* ;  tSc  fate  fc.  "  \mdlj 


•  At*. 

n  thu%  •  i 

•  All 


xitbru*.  «j».  Urtw«ai  tW  low  of  i .-.! 
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True. 

Then  it  is  not  terrible  to  him  to  lose  a  son  or  brother  or 
money  or  anything  else  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not. 

Then  he  is  the  last  man  to  lament  when  some  such  disaster 
befalls  him,  but  will  bear  it  most  patiently. 

Very  much  so. 

So  we  should  be   right   in   taking   away  the   laments   of 

A  illustrious  men,  and  assigning  them  to  women,  and  those  not 

the  best,  and  to  inferior  men,  that  those  whom  we  affirm  we 

are    rearing    to    the   guardianship   of  our   country   may   feel 

repugnance1  to  behaving  like  them. 

Quite  right. 

Again,  we  shall  entreat  Homer  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  not 
to  represent  Achilles  the  son  of  a  goddess 

"  Lying  first  on  his  side,  then  again  on  his  back,  and  then  face  down 
wards,  and  then  rising  to  his  feet  and  sailing  along  by  the  shore  of  the 
unfertile  sea2," 

B  nor  taking  in  both  hands  the  yellow  dust  to  pour  it  over  his 
head,  nor  weeping  and  lamenting3  on  other  occasions,  when 

of  his  and  of  Aristotle's  ethics.  See  353 — 4  above.  Life,  or  that  by  which 
we  live  (see  below  445  A),  for  the  Greek  thinker  is  the  soul.  Thus,  in  the 
largest  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  sense,  to  live  well  is  to  have 
a  soul  which  is  at  once  efficient  (good  in  the  Greek  sense)  and  happy, 
just  as  to  see  well  is  to  have  eyes  which  work  effectively  and  with 
comfort. 

1  "  Repugnance."     The  same  word  as  in  the  great  passage  401  E  where 
the  theory  of  this  part  of  education  is  summed  up.     The  boy  or  girl  is  first 
of  all  to  be  trained  by  habit  and  imitation  to  shrink  from  what  is  wrong, 
vulgar,  or  ugly,  and  to  be  attracted  by  what  is  right.     When  the  basis  of 
life  is  thus  moulded,  the  reason  of  it  all  will  come  home  easily,  though  at  a 
later  stage. 

2  Iliad  xxiv.  10  ff.,  of  Achilles  in  his  agony  of  sorrow  for  Patroclus. 
The  words  "  sailing  along"  are  put  in  to  make  the  passage  ridiculous. 

3  Plato  is  insensibly  passing  from  courage  (386  A)  to  temperance  (389  D). 
The  affinity  of  these  two  qualities,  in  self-mastery  or  the  power  of  resisting 
the  onset  of  emotion,  is  a  favourite  conception  with  Plato. 
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and  a*  Homer  represent*  him  .  nor  Priam,  t»y  descent  ncu  lo 
the  god*,  tupplicaiing  ar      •         .   m  ihc  dung-heap, 
-t  AlJiaf  InHiij  on  «ib  MM  by  MM*.* 

And  far  more  cjrnc*«l»  mil  we  thall  entreat  them  at  least  not 
!u  rcprrvcj.t  dmne  person*  a*  watltof  and  crying 

"Ah   MM   u&H*f>)  y  .    Aft   m*.    puof   •fcuth**   of   iSc    !««{'." 

or  at  the  very  least,  if  it  mint  be  to  with  the  gods,  not  to  daic 
lo  portray  with  M>  little  likcnc**  the  greatest  of  the  god*  a*  to 
make  him  M 


"  Ala*,  I  tokoM  «tih  »»  rrr%  • 


For  ii.  my  dear  Adetmantut,  our  young  people  were  to 
h«(en  tcnoutly  to  all  thai,  and  not  to  dcsptac  it  a*  an  un- 
«orthy  invention,  then  a  man  would  be  tlow  to  think  that 
htmtclf.  a  mere  human  being,  wat  above  it.  and  to  chide  him 
•elf  if  it  thould  but  crow  hu  mind  to  tay  or  do  anything  of  the 
tort*;  but.  m«'rc  likely,  without  »hame  and  without  endurance 
he  would  whine  out  many  a  piatnt  and  lamentation  over  trivial 
misfortune*. 


1  //*W  XXII.  414. 
f«r<  lo  hrc  A(h>lk%  (.«  (Sc  body 

•  /I»W  xviti.  «  4      Tbdts  I(M 
K.t  jji-»l»  •ad  KM  Ukort  h<c. 

•  //*W  XXII.  i'.*      /<T»».  •mli 


•  The  <;*rrk»  nmk«i  iKw  advtcr  «o*v  i  Kan   «•   do.     Atirwdtaf  to 
l".ot»rvh,  rrro   •   m*n  ItVr   Sotoa.  the  ptr»:  o  ||«mnaf  at  hi* 

w*-.  •    .'.r»'h,    i«    rvaluri!   i      '<•>.:-!    i  -.          •          .^    K.tnw'.f   ad   (Sc   bfttd.    »r»! 

f.r.r^j  ar»|  Miring  lb«  u(S«f  thine*   «huh  t<lno(  to  ur.«c  ctaa(ti«  "     I 
K»«r  ntiMcrrvd  iW  WOMMM  tt»«t>j  lordly  and  <lona4Mtratt*vty  at  a  f»a«tal 

-n    I  ,-r«-    r         IVf^j-i    »r    ii-  '.         N  '•    - 
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E        What  you  say  is  very  true. 

But  this  is  wrong,  as  our  argument  indicated  just  now 1, 
which  we  must  obey,  until  someone  convinces  us  by  another 
and  a  better  one. 

It  is  wrong. 

Again,  they  ought  not  to  be  fond  of  laughter2.  For  it  is 
pretty  much  the  case  that  when  anyone  gives  way  to  violent 
laughter,  it  demands  a  violent  reaction. 

I  agree. 

Then  we  must  not  approve  when  men  of  importance  are 
389  A  represented  as  overcome  by  laughter,  and  still  less  when 
gods  are. 

Much  less. 

Then  we  must  further  reject  such  passages  as  this  in 
Homer, 

"And  unquenchable  laughter  arose  among  the  blessed  gods  when  they 
saw  Hephaestus  bustling  through  the  banquet-hall3," 

according  to  your  rule. 

If  you   like    to  call  it  mine,  he  said  ;   we  certainly  must 
reject  them. 
F!        Again,  we  must  set  a  high  value  upon  truth  4.     For  if  we 

1  387  E  above. 

2  This  does  not  come  home  to  us.     Contrast  Carlyle  on  Teufelsdrockh's 
laugh.     The  dangers  of  our  temperament  are  in  many  ways  opposed  to 
those  which  threatened  the  Greeks — a  people  of  southern  blood,  liable  to 
emotional  storms,  in  spite  of  their  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments. 
See  last  note  but  one.     We  may  illustrate  the  meaning  by  the  need  of 
stopping  fits  of  laughter  in  hysterical  persons,  or  by  the  appearance  of  a 
want  of  self-control  and  self-respect  which  is  produced  by  violent  laughter 
in  public  places. 

3  Iliad  I.  599,  of  Hephaestus,  the  lame  god  of  fire  and  of  the  smithy, 
acting  as  waiter  at  the  gods'  banquet,  to  restore  their  cheerfulness. 

4  We  must  understand  that  Plato  treats  the  good  qualities  of  a  man  from 
different  points  of  view  according  to  the  stage  of  education,  the  level  of 
mind,  with  which  he  is  concerned.    Here  truthfulness  is  introduced  between 
courage  and  self-control,  as  the  duty  of  a  pupil  or  subject  to  his  teacher 
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said  right  just  now,  and  fattflhood  is  in  •  • .  :»c!r*»  to  g  -  •  . 
and  to  men  useful  only  aa  a  medicine,  u  u  plain  that  such 
a  thing  must  be  committed  to  the  physician,  and  laymen  mu»( 
not  touch  it. 

Quite  (Jam. 

1  hen  the  rulers '  of  the  stale,  if  anyone.  ha\  c  the  duty  of 
•<• "..-.,;  lies  whether  in  dealing  with  the  enemy  or  »       • 
citucns,  for  the  good  of  the  city;  but  the  rest  must  not  meddle 
with  such  a  thing  ,  since  for  a  private  individual  to  lie  to  such  c 
rulers  as  these  we  tKall  say  to  be  the  same  ofTcncc  ',  and  a  greater 
too,  with  that  of  a  patient  who  thould  tell  his  doctor,  or  an 
athlete  who  should  tell  his  trainer,  what  wa%  not  true  about 
the  affrt  u.  >n»  of  hi%  own  body ;  or  of  a  man  who  should  tell 
falsehoods  to  the  pilot  about  the  ship  and  the  saiton,  as  to  bow 
himself  "f  his  mates  were  faring  in  their  work. 

Mint  true. 

Then  if  a  ruler  catches  anyone  else  in  the  slate  telling  i» 
falsehoods,  any  of  those  who  are  craftsmen'. 

or   tmtcf     tmt   it    *r/     wwcr   llMM   bimtrlf.     fSaf    ibk  of  cuww   is   MM 


11  »'r  »  Abcwl 

ml 


*    No  ( 


1   \\rv»!  i;  the  oArtxr  {f-«n  I    ;•     »  -II  MttM  U> 

be  :.:..*».!».  wub  ur.«c  CTO,  K»u,  «  the  .«uj  ,  ,  »  «btrb  t.  rt-.JIt  tmftM 
ta  ibftluyvtly.  Tbr  act  ••  -  .t-fmau  «>  iu  ibt 

*«ry  pvuplc  «b»*c  WMOTM  it  i%.  m  yu«f  taietvu.  to  ba««  it  At  br  «ar» 
il  t%  like  n  .«  irilu^  tbr  tmib  lo  yami  .J.«i-.f  We  sll  kao*  bow  tryn^  tbt« 

chuetn  and  lo  otbrr  b«m*a  hrta^*  •*"•«»»  «>•  <  '  '  cn«Bl  ;  b«t  •*  »rr  Hc»c 
«j*ii-.»g  >4  prtwrnt  «a>irT  »j-K  Mi»  vbow  m*»n  limy  it  to  ibe  twler*.  Tbe 
low  ol  traih  If  it*  ..«n  v»kr.  wbicb  r,«r»  m  •(  •  Uirt  «Ufr  unJ  wr  >H|  C). 

tt  f»;.i  *  further  (Ate  -  (  tbe  k*mr 


1  I-.  r.|     ••  *n«krTt   (of    ibe   p«blic"t    in    Atbnuui    IUMT  « i 
U«»rt't   tnclmioa   of   *  prolimtoMl "   mm    in    ibu  cUt*   i*    ir.-fc -...•-.; 
-.tS-vr    XVII.    ill. 
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"  Soothsayer  or  physician  or  carpenter," 

he  will  punish  him  as  introducing  a  practice  tending  to  upset 
the  state,  like  a  ship,  and  disastrous. 

Yes,  he  said,  if  our  act  is  to  follow  our  word. 

But  further,  will  not  temperance1  be  necessary  to  our  young 
men  2  ? 

Of  course. 

And  are  not  the  following  the  chief  elements  of  temperance, 
where  a  number  of  persons  are  concerned,  to  be  obedient  to 
E  the  rulers,  and  themselves  to  rule 3  the  pleasures  of  drink,  and 
love,  and  food  ? 

I  agree. 

Then  we  shall  affirm  that  things  like  this  are  well  said, 
when  in  Homer,  for  example,  Diomede  cries 

"Friend,  sit  in  silence,  and  obey  my  word4," 
and  the  passage  which  goes  with  it, 


1  "Temperance";  whatever  rendering  we  adopt  we  shall  need  some 
effort  to  seize  Plato's  meaning.  The  etymology  of  the  Greek  word  suggests 
soundness  or  sanity  of  mind.  "  Self-control "  conveys  too  much  the  idea 
of  a  struggle.  "Temperance"  has  the  fault  of  suggesting  to  us  merely  the 
opposite  of  one  or  two  vulgar  vices.  The  temperate  man  in  Plato  (fuller 
account,  442  c)  is  one  the  elements  of  whose  whole  nature  work  heartily 
together  in  the  service  of  reason — of  law,  that  is,  or  intelligent  purpose. 
A  Greek  statue  of  the  great  time,  a  figure,  say,  from  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  might  give  us  the  best  perception  of  what  a  Greek  meant  by 
temperance. 

-  "  Young  men."  We  have  here  insensibly  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
childhood. 

3  Obedience  to  authority  and  command  of  self.     The  relation  of  these 
two  sides  of  "  temperance  "  will  be  further  explained  in  Bk.  IV.     They  are 
the   main   aspects   which   would   strike   anyone,    dealing,    as   Plato  says, 
with  "a  number"  of  persons  in  course  of  education,  which  is  the  present 
point  of  view. 

4  Jliad  iv.  412.     The  following  parts   of  lines   come   from   passages 
(Iliad  III.  8;  iv.  431)  different  from  one  another  and  from  this.     Plato's 
memory  has  associated  them. 


•  TKr  Cmk*  <MM  •  «.    U 

any  other  like  them. 
They  *rc  well 
Uut  what  about  to*  h  at 


-  O  heavy  witk  *tac.  a.<  U<».!.  vfck  tft*  knit  of  4  4r*t  »." 

and  (he  following  line*,  arc  they  veil  said  ?  And  to  of  til 
the  im|»crimcn<  r*  o<  individuals  to  mien  which  arc  rccounic  ! 
in  done*  or  in  poetry? 

They  arc  not  right. 

No,  tat  I  imagine  they  arc  not  suitable  for  young  men  to 
hear,  if  temperance  tt  our  aim  ;  but  it  is  no  wonder  if  apart 
from  tht«  they  produce  j.IeM»urc.  Or  what  do  you  think  t 

I  *gic«. 

Once  more  ;  to  represent  the  vi«c«t  of  men  as  «aytng  that 
he  think*  it  the  ftnett  thing  in  the  »orid  when  the  tables  are 
loaded 


raint  in 


"T 

or  to  rej-rcvrnt  Zeus,  after  he  had  btcn  deliberating,  when  the 
rest  •••  gu«U  ami  men  were  asleep  and  he  alone  was  awake,  as 
readily  forgetting  it  all  because  of  the  (osston  of  love,  and  c 

1  //W  I.  115.  A>klrtM«>l  ly  A<hillr«  lo  .\£»<r-<-n»«.  iW  kmg  of  men. 
\>  .r-.      -4  ti.ii  kmd  M  i>  <  »»fc  MI  «.f»»k  j.««i  .  MM!  iS-^^h  a  4o«»  »o( 

..  11   r.  :    .>l    <  .Irtfc 

MI.  »T<  it  U»ow»  ibc  U«i;»i*nct  c4  ct;  »t-M*.«  in  ii  !..  U  lew  riftd  Ikaa 

fe    0«Cfl    MpfOMrf.       We    M*     MM     tWpttwi    tlMl     PUlO    (o«d     Mck    bttTt 

1    I  W>»iry  IX.  R.       A*  I'f    fr%w^   C*fll(>trU   ictto»l*».   ftklo  IcBVO  <*•  the 
r.     :  I'.tri.   «tloai  llaMMf  •mlKAl  fJ»t. 
•    t»<r-:<f  XII.  JH». 
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as  so  smitten  at  the  sight  of  Hera  that  he  would  not  go  away, 
but  wanted  to  stay  there  and  make  love  to  her,  and  telling  her 
that  he  is  so  possessed  by  love  as  he  had  never  been,  even  at 
first  when  they  used  to  meet 

"Without  their  parents'  knowledge1," 

or  the  binding  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  by  Hephaestus2  for 
similar  reasons  ? 

No  by  Zeus,  he  said,  I  do  not  think  this  appropriate. 
D        But  if  there  are  passages  of  endurance  in  the  face  of  ex 
tremity,   whether  spoken    or   acted   by  illustrious  men,   these 
should  be  looked  at 3  and  listened  to,  such  as  the  lines 

"  Then  he  smote  upon  his  breast  and  rebuked  his  own  heart,  saying, 
'  Endure,  my  heart;  yea,  a  harder  thing  thou  didst  once  bear4.'" 

By  all  means,  he  said. 

E        Certainly  we   must   not   permit  our  men  to  be  venal  or 
avaricious5. 
No. 
So  it  must  not  be  sung  to  them  how 

"Gifts  convince  gods,  and  convince  reverend  kings6," 
nor  must  we  approve  of  Phoenix7  the  attendant  of  Achilles  as 

1  Iliad  xiv.  296.     These  words  occur  in  the  story,  but  are  not  used 
by  Zeus. 

2  Odyssey  vm.  266.     A  story  in  a  comic  vein,  which  strikes  the  reader 
at  once  as  unlike  Homer. 

3  Strictly  implying  "  seen  on  the  stage."     Later  on,  Plato  rejects  the 
drama  from  his  commonwealth. 

4  Odyssey  TUX..  17.     Plato  thought  the  former  line  very  significant,  and 
recurs  to  it  441  B  below. 

5  Still  under  the  general  head  of  Temperance.     Avarice  and  sensuality 
are  for  Plato  extremes  which  meet ;    they  both  mean  preponderance  of 
commonplace  desire  over   intelligent  aim,  and  in  fact  often  go  together. 
See  442  A. 

6  Said  to  be  a  quotation  from  Hesiod. 

7  Iliad  IX.  432  ff.     In  this   as   in  several   other   allusions,  explained 
above,  Plato  does  great  injustice  to  the  intention  of  the  Homeric  poet. 
The  ancients  were,  by  our  standards,  extraordinarily  uncritical  in  their  use 
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giving  tCMOnabie  advice,  when  he  counselled  his  nn»tc»  to 
defend  the  lircck*  if  he  got  gift*.  but  without  gift*  not  to 
abandon  hit  wrath.  Nor  shall  we  think  it  right,  nor  *dmtt  the 
Cad.  that  Achilles1  himself  wa»  to  cotrtou*  as  to  take  prevents 
from  Agamemnon  ;  and  again,  to  give  up  a  dead  man  for 
a  ransom,  but  not  without. 

No,  he  Mid,  it  is  not  nght  to  *|»pruve  such  pMttge*. 

And,  1  continued,  from  ie»j»o  t  l«<  Homer  I  •  .r  •.!•,  like  '.  < 
sa>  thai  it  amounts  to  a  sin  to  %j<Mk  thu%  of  Achilles  or  to 
WUcve  it  when  other*  speak  to  ;  and  again  (hat  he  said  to 


wtvly  I  wmttd  Uk«  raifswsct  o«  jro«,  if  I  bad  lk«  |«M«t  *.** 

and  that  to  the  river,  who  was  a  god,  he  wa%  rebeiliout,  ami  : 
ready  to  ftght  him  .  and  moreover  we  must  not  believe  thai. 
speaking    of   hi*    hair,  which  wa«    sacred   to  the  other   rivet. 
S|>erchetut,   he  UK!. 


he  being  a  dead  man,  and  that  he  did  so.  And  the  dra 
of  Hex  tor  round  the  tomb  of  I'airorlu*.  and  the  tlaught 
the  captives  over  the  funetat  pile*,  all  of  this  we  shall  de 

of  ftvtburt.    »f*!   llslo.  •»•     n  <|wir  »•  boKtW  lu  ike  j.^«Uf  mut 
poetry  ••  »n  c;h»  *]  C-;  '«•    x«  '<oo  t|  •»  he  M  lo  iK<- 
»»-h    mii«.l  tfc.»   be   i»«fci   3fr»    tbr    «.:|j»f    antltoJ  of  Mpu«|  (»  •«» 
>*«•.  €•({  .  the  j«»i:ifc-<-   <X>   ||u«SXt'»   OaCiltCAl  »>c»«.   «O«  •-       ll  l«   IfVC  i 
•Ku  ihtnkt  iSrrr  •     ,     •  (<•  *  »  r>:  .4  ;.<tfi  al  A  loflirr  fof«.  Mtd  lr%* 

n....i     ;.;tr»!        «t  .   like    Wu«ti*WU«lh      I    Mil!   <1 

1  //**/  Kik.  t;R;  d.  14;—  a,  am!  MV  ptrTtum  »uc. 
1  //*W  xxil.  i«.   »o 

•  /:**<  kxui.  151. 

*  M»j.»    xni;mrr>!>    and   ft<iiuti»   incl*tol   la   (he    A1**/  aa 
•il"r»i   to  u:  «—  iu  <liffrtctu  ctbtc*!   ••«;•!.    ami  il  »•  ha*d  l 
lb*l   they  r«cf    n.<ti%:ol       |*Uiu  tvf»ncttt»  on  the   «bo4c  tbr 
fonpalkuQ    of    a    Kai";«-»--.      .-         .    .  >^       tcnliotctll      a    nu<»r>!     > 
;f    .'.;    •>»«•      <^10I..J  jj  <  I    »K^h   vJ-i    t<    ':  .    lb«    l|o«ar 
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be  true,  and  we  shall  forbid  our  men  to  believe  that  Achilles, 
c  the  son  of  a  goddess,  and  of  Peleus  most  temperate  of  men 
and  grandson  of  Zeus,  and  himself  bred  up  by  Cheiron,  famous 
for  wisdom,  was  filled  with  so  great  distraction  as  to  possess 
within  himself  two  contrary  vices,  meanness  joined  with  avarice, 
and  presumptuousness  against  God  and  man. 
You  say  right,  he  replied. 

And  then,  I   pursued,  there  is  more  which   we  must  not 

believe,  nor  permit  to  be  told  ;  that  Theseus,  son  of  Poseidon, 

D  and  Peirithous,  son  of  Zeus,  set  out  to  perform  such  horrible 

outrages1,   or  that  any  other  hero,  son  of  a  god  or  goddess, 

would  have  endured  to  do  such  awful  and  impious  acts  as  are 

now  slanderously  laid  to  them  ;  but  we  must  compel  our  poets 

either  not  to  affirm  that  the  deeds  were  theirs,  or  not  to  affirm 

that  they  were  sons  of  gods  ;  but  never  to  affirm  both  at  once2, 

or  to  set  about  convincing  our  youths  that  gods  produce  evil 

E  offspring  and  that  heroes  are  no  better  than  men.     For  as  we 

were  saying  above3,  such  stories  are  sinful  and  untrue ;  for  we 

proved,  I  think,  that  bad  things  cannot  spring  from  the  gods. 

Unquestionably. 

And  in  truth  they  are  harmful  to  the  hearer ;  for  everyone 
will  feel  indulgence  for  his  own  badness,  when  he  is  convinced 
that  such  are  and  have  been  the  doings  even  of  the  close 
kindred  of  the  gods,  of  those  near  to  Zeus, 

"Whose  altar  to  ancestral  Zeus  is  on  the  hill  of  Ida,  in  heaven4,  and  the 
blood  of  deities  has  not  yet  perished  out  of  them." 

1  Peirithous  aided  Theseus  in  carrying  off  Helen,  and  Theseus  joined 
Peirithous  in  his  attempt  to  steal  Proserpine  away  from  Pluto. 

2  All  this  is  in  part  humorous,  indicating  that  Plato  here  feels  himself 
in  the  region  of  myth  and  anthropomorphism — of  the  "false,"  377  A  above, 
i.e.  fiction  and  fancy;  so  that  as  long  as  the  right  effect  is  got  it  does 
not  much  matter  how  you  get  it.     It  is,  too,  a  parody  of  the  popular 
method  which  will  get  moral  instruction  out  of  poetical  texts  at  all  hazards. 

3  380  C. 

4  The  hill  is  supposed  by  the  poet  to  reach  up  into  heaven.    The  quota 
tion  is  from  the  Niobe  of  Aeschylus,  a  lost  play. 
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For  which  return*  toch  (ablet  must  be  Mopped,  lett  they 
generate  in  our  young  men  a  .  -ity  ot  \n.u>u%nr*v  Js* 

Surely,  he  taid. 

And  now.  I  v»iil.  what  kind  u  left  for  ut  to  treat  of  in 
determining  what  Mono  are  lo  t*  told  and  what  arc  not  >  We 
have  ttated  how  gods  are  to  lie  tpoken  of .  and  abo  about 
tpinu  and  heroes  and  the  world  o(  Hade*. 

Quite  to. 

'1  hen  what  remain*  u  lo  treat  of  human  !  cm^v 

Obvioutljr. 

My  dear  Sir,  it  it  im|iottible  to  ordain  that  at  the  point 
where  we  are. 

Why  ? 

liccaute   1  tuppotc   we  thall  tay  that,  at  we   hold,  both 
|>oett  and  tiory -teller*  go  very  far  wrong  in  tpe&kuv  of  human  • 
being*,  when  they  attcri  that  there  are  many  who  are  unjutt 
)et  happy,  and  many  ju%t  yet   .  Jt.-i  tha;  inju«ti<r  i% 

advantageous  if  it  u  not  found  out ;  and  that  ju»tn  e  t«  amxhcr't 
good  and  one't  own  lott1;  anfi  all  thb  we  thall  forbid  men  to 
tay.  ami  thall  cm.,  u  on  them  both  to  ting  and  to  tell  the 
contrary  of  it  all  1  »•  •  not  >  •  -u  think  «o  * 

Nay,  he  taid,  1  know  it  well. 

Then  if  you  admit  that  I  am  right.  I  »hall  tajr  that  you  ha%e 
admitted  what  we  hate  all  along  been  dmuMing? 

Your  rejoinder  it  right.  c 

Well,  then,  we  vtll  not  finally  agree  that  ttaiemenu  about 
human  l-ca;r  \  are  to  be  »uch  as  I  tuggctt  until  we  have  found 
out  what  juttice  is  and  that  it  i*  by  nature  advanlageout  to  the 
r.  whether  he  it  thought  to  be  juit  or  no. 
true,  he  an»«ered. 

1  Thcic  •n*  the  iKrmr »  of  *n  ar^umctil  in  Bk.  I ..  ami  »ct«  n  »«*rftcJ, 
of«irr  lo  •'.-*<•  •  rrfviMtoa.  by  GU«<no  »r>l  A  '.c^mar.vj,  m  Hk.  II. 
inaiaC  Thai  J_>:  .vr  it  MKithrf'%  f .«!  irvl  omr'*  «>««  InM  U  mnrc 
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Argument.  392  c — 398  B.  Discussion  of  the  permissible 
form  of  narration  or  representation,  i.e.  how  far  it  is  right  to 
"  imitate  "  for  imitation  s  sake,  and  how  far  a  reserve  should 
be  exercised  as  to  what  characters  and  sentiments  we  throw 
ourselves  into  by  "imitating"  them. 

And  now,  I  went  on,  we  may  close  our  treatment  of  narra 
tives  ;  and  the  next  thing  to  study,  as  I  imagine,  is  the  form  of 
narration  ;  and  then  we  shall  have  completely  considered  both 
what  is  to  be  said,  and  how  to  say  it. 

And  Adeimantus  broke  in,  I  don't  understand  what  you 
mean  by  this1. 

D  Well,  but  you  ought  to,  said  I  ;  perhaps  you  will  know  it 
better  if  I  put  it  this  way.  Is  not  all  that  is  told  by  story 
tellers  or  by  poets  a  narrative  of  things  past  or  present  or 
future  ? 

What  else  should  it  be  ? 

Then  do  they  not  execute  it  either  in  simple  narrative  or  in 
narrative  by  way  of  imitation2? 

This,  too,  he  said,  I  need  to  understand  more  distinctly. 

It  seems,  I  rejoined,  that  I  am  a  ludicrously  obscure  in- 

E  structor.     So,  as  incompetent  speakers  do,  I  will  try  to  explain 

to  you  what  I  mean  by  isolating  a  particular  case  of  the  matter, 

1  Indicating  that  Plato  was  saying  something  which  he  held  to  be  new 
and  important. 

2  This  is  the  first  introduction  of  the  word  imitation  in  the  Republic. 
Plato  uses  it  to  begin  with  in  a  simple  sense  which  he  explains  below 
(393  c),  much  like  ours;  then  in  the  course  of  the  argument  it  naturally 
expands  to  a  wider  meaning  (e.g.  400  A  and  401  A)  analogous  to  that  in 
which  both  he  and  Aristotle  employ  it  to  sum  up  the  essence  of  the  "fine" 
arts.     Expression,  representation,  are  fair  equivalents  for  it  in  this  sense,  as 
when  (400  A)  the  rhythms  of  verses  are  spoken  of  as  "  imitations  "  (expres 
sions  or  representations)  of  ethical   types  of  life.     The  fact  that  human 
beings  are  almost  infinitely  open  to  "suggestion"  from  one  another  and  their 
surroundings    has    recently   been   much   insisted   on   in    Psychology   and 
Sociology.    See  Prof.  W.  James,  Talks  on  Psychology  and  Life's  Ideals,  p.  48. 
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and  not  in  general  Now  tell  me,  do  you  know  ihe  beginning 
of  the  /.'i.ij.  in  which  the  poet  %avs  that  (  hr>*o%  entreated 
Agunemnon  to  release  his  daughter  .  and  he  •*»  angry 
(  fir  \  \ov  when  he  did  not  obtain  hu  mjtxrti,  prayed  to  t 
to  bnng  harm  u|>on  the  Achaean*  ? 

1  know  ii 

You  know,  then,  that  down  to  the  lines 

"  Ai»l  ctrttralrd  all  like  ActuraM.  b»l  cKwrtjr  ito  two  A:i»l*r. 


the  j«oc:  himself  w  the  speaker,  and  does  not  even  attempt  to 
torn  our  thoughts  in  any  other  direction,  as  if  anyone  eUe  were 
«;<Mkmg  but  himtcli  .  but  in  the  line*  after  tho«e  he  tpcaks  as 
if  he  were  Chryte*  htmtclf,  and  endeavours  to  far  as  possible  u 
to  make  ut  think  that  the  speaker  is  not  Homer,  but  the  pnest, 
•ho  i*  an  old  man  ;  and  he  has  composed  in  pretty  much 
the*e  proportions*  the  rest  of  his  narrative  about  what  took 
place  at  Ilium,  and  events  in  Ithaca  and  throughout  the 


Kxactly  so. 

Now  it  i«  narrative*  both  when  he  is  repeating  the 
cj>ecche«  made  on  each  occasion,  and  in  the  parts  between 
the  speeches. 

Of  course. 

Hut  when  he  U  recounting  a  sj«ech  as  if  he  were  someone  c 
else,  %hatl  we  not  say  that  then  he  »»  assimilating  hi*  way  of 
opeaking   at  much  a%  possible  to  the  petson  whom   he  has 
named  beforehand  as  about  to  speak  ? 

No  doubt  we  shall 

l*hen  to  assimilate  oneself  to  another,  whether  in  voice  or 
in  ngure.  is  to  "  imttaic*  "  that  person  to  whom  one  as«imilate« 


».  16. 

1    \\  .-.}»  (Se  MOW  trUlMV  >«M»Bl>  (4  |W*  fxJtlitM  r  UtA  at  "  imitj!  «*».' 

'    '  ••  ;«->K«p*  **  dncavfic.'*  •  »t-t»  rx-u'fj!  •    • 

*  Tim  i  tnt.U  *t»i  pttoMfT  MeanuiK  ol  -  touuitan  "  »>>^U  hv  bore*  a 
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Yes. 

In  such  a  case,  it  appears,  both  Homer  and  the  rest  of  the 
poets  conduct  their  narrative  by  way  of  imitation. 

Certainly. 

But  if  the  poet  were  never  to  conceal  his  own  person,  the 
whole  of  his  poetry  and  narrative  would  have  come  into 
D  existence  without  any  imitation.  And  that  you  may  not  say 
that  again  you  do  not  understand  I  will  point  out  how  this 
might  be  done.  If  Homer,  after  saying  that  Chryses  came 
bearing  his  daughter's  ransom  and  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
Achaeans,  but  chiefly  to  the  kings,  had  continued  the  story 
from  that  point,  not  as  having  turned  into  Chryses  but  still  as 
Homer,  you  know  that  it  would  not  have  been  imitation  but 
simple  narrative.  It  would  have  been  something  like  this — I 
will  give  it  without  metre,  for  I  am  no  poet — The  priest,  when 
E  he  had  come,  prayed  that  the  gods  would  grant  to  the  Greeks 
to  take  Troy  and  get  safe  home  themselves,  and  to  release  his 
daughter,  accepting  the  ransom  and  reverencing  the  god.  And 
after  he  had  said  this  the  rest  were  for  respecting  him  and  assent 
ing,  but  Agamemnon  grew  furious,  ordering  him  to  depart  at  once 
and  not  to  come  again,  lest  the  sceptre  and  fillets  of  the  god 
should  fail  to  protect  him ;  and  before  his  daughter  was 
released  she  should  grow  old  in  Argos  with  Agamemnon  ;  and 
394  A  he  commanded  him  to  depart  and  not  to  provoke  him,  that  he 
might  reach  home  in  safety.  And  the  old  man,  when  he  heard 
it,  was  afraid  and  departed  in  silence,  but,  having  left  the  camp, 
made  many  prayers  to  Apollo,  rehearsing  the  titles  of  the  god 


mind  all  through  Plato's  discussion  of  its  admissibility  in  the  training  of  the 
guardians.  It  is  to  throw  off  your  own  characteristics  and  adopt  those  of 
someone  or  something  else.  As  remarked  above,  imitation  has  for  the 
Greek  thinker  also  a  wider  meaning  in  which  all  "  fine  "  or  expressive  art 
and  therefore  the  whole  of  Homer — and  indeed  everything  capable  of 
expression,  is  imitative.  In  Book  X.,  where  Plato  is  assailing  the  weak 
side  of  fine  art,  he  applies  a  meaning  akin  to  the  first  in  the  sphere  of  the 
second,  i.e.  he  treats  art  and  poetry  not  as  expression  but  as  copy-making. 


&«>*  III.  8l 

and  reminding  him  and  entreating  a  recompense  if  ever  he 
gave  him  grateful  offering*  either  tn  the  building  of  temple*  or 
in  fcicrifke  of  victim* ;  in  return  fur  which  he  prayed  that  the 
Achaean*  might  jajr  lor  hi*  tear*  through  Apollo's  arrow* '. 
Trm.  my  friend,  u  an  in*iance  of  pbm  narrative  without 
imitation. 

I  understand,  he  said. 

Then  you  must  understand,  I  continued,  that  the  oppmitc 
<  AVC  occui*,  *Ken  we  lake  away  what  the  poet  put*  in  between 
the  »peechcs,  and  leave  the  dialogue. 

Thu  again,  he  taxi,  I  understand ;  tragedy  i»  something  of 
the  kind. 

You  apprehend  me  perfectly.  And  now.  I  think  I  can 
nuke  clear  to  you.  what  before  I  could  not,  that  part  of  poetry 
or  »tory  telling  ts  altogether  in  the  medium  of  imitation,  being,  c 
at  you  *u&gc*t.  tragedy  and  comedy;  part  consist*  of  narrative 
told  by  the  |>oet  himself,  you  will  find  the  clearest  case  per 
haps  in  dithyramb*';  and  part  again  use*  both  together,  aa  tn 
the  comfjosition  of  epics,  and  many  other  instance*,  if  you 

Yes,  he  saui,  I  see  now  what  you  meant  to  say*. 

And  you  must  recollect  «hat  went  before,  that  we  said  sre 
had  finished  describing  wk*l  wa*  to  be  told,  but  had  still  to 
conudcf  A»-sr  it  shouUl  be  told*. 

Ye*.  I  remember.  O 

Now  this  was  the  very  question  on  which  I  meant  that  we 
mu%t  come  to  an  agreement,  whether  we  are  to  permit  our 
poeu  to  compote  their  narrative*  in  imitative  shape,  or  partly 
in  imitative  shape  and  partly  not,  and  then  of  what  kind*  each 
pert  should  be,  or  whether  they  arc  not  to  imitate  at  alt 
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I  predict,  he  said,  that  you  are  considering  whether  we 
shall  receive  tragedy  and  comedy  into  the  city  or  not. 

Perhaps,  I  said;  and  perhaps  something  even  more  than 
this  ' ;  for  I  myself  do  not  yet  know,  but  wherever  the  argu 
ment,  like  a  wind,  may  carry  us,  there  we  must  go z. 
E        Why,  that  is  well  said. 

Then,  Adeimantus,  you  have  this  to  consider,  whether  our 
guardians  are  to  be  imitative3  or  not;  or  is  this  a  further 
consequence  upon  what  has  been  said  before,  that  each  one 
person  can  practise  one  vocation  well,  but  not  several ;  and  if 
he  attempted  it,  would  become  "Jack  of  all  trades  and  master 
of  none"? 

Of  course  he  would. 

And  does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  imitation,  that  the 
same  man  cannot  carry  on  several  imitations  successfully,  as  he 
can  one  by  itself? 

Certainly  he  cannot. 

395  A  Then  it  will  be  quite  out  of  the  question  for  him  at  the 
same  time  to  practise  any  vocation  worth  speaking  of,  and  to 
carry  on  several  imitations  and  be  an  imitative  person,  seeing 
that  the  same  persons  are  unable  to  carry  on  at  once  even  the 


1  This  sentence  may  indicate  that  the  question  is  not  primarily  one  of 
literary  classification,  but  of  dealing  with  an  ethical  and  educational  factor, 
not  confined  either  to  literature  or  to  any  department  of  literature,  the 
factor  of  imagination   or   suggestion,  the   entering   into  other   lives   and 
minds. 

2  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou   hearest  the   sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is 
every  man  that  is  born  of  the  spirit  (breath  or  wind)."     Plato  here  touches 
the  analogy  on  which  the  idea  of  "spirit"  rests.     The  wind  seems  a  type 
of  freedom  and  activity;  it  is  invisible,  you  cannot  stop  it,  or  control  its 
direction,  or  know,  except  by  going  with  it,  where  it  will  take  you.     This 
is  part  of  the  reason  why  mind  is  called  spirit ;  no  doubt  there  is  also  a 
reference  to  the  "  breath"  as  the  invisible  means  of  life. 

3  This  is  the  real  question,  of  which  the  issue  about  literature  is  only  a 
sub-case. 


two  form*  of  imitation  which  are  ntppotcd  to  be  akin,  a*  m 
competing  tragedy  and  comedy1.  Or  did  >»u  ooc  call  shoe 
two  form*  of  mutation  '  ? 

I  did  ;  and  ><>u  arc  right  in  uymg  that  the  tame  pcnon 

Nor  do  the  Minx:  men  tocrccd  as  rhaptode*  '  and  as  acton. 

True. 

Why,  we  do  not  even  have  the  tame  acton  in  comedy  and 
tragedy  ,  and  all  thoc  '  arc  ca*e»  of  imitation,  are  they  not?  • 

Yrt,  of  mutation. 

And  further.  Atlctmantut,  I  believe  that  human  nature  i« 
*uMivi<!c«l  into  tmal'.cr  jnc»  c»  a»  ir{i'  '  .•  .tr  to  imitate 
many  thmg%  well,  than  to  do  thote  real  thing*  of  which  the 
imiuitom  arc  icacmblance*  *. 

Very  tiuc. 

Now  tf  we  are  to  maintain  our  earlier  principle,  that  it  it 
right  iff  our  guaniunt,  freetl  from  all  other  <  rafttman«hip,  to 
be  rontummate  artineen  of  ht«riy*  for  their  Mate,  and  to  c 


M  m»inUinu»g  ta*  lc  »rti*  at  !.'..!.  *U  .  lh«!  ih*  MMM  f»«<   ""C^*  to  CamtfOt* 

tnfvdy  w*l  ccMvdy.     '•  »n«  !••  I*  •  ftnAa*  .  •!  MIJT 

rate  mo  A  tWataa  j«<«  ol  ibc  grwi  !..--  ••«•  U4b  tuy^ty  Mkl 

cuaitrfy. 

•  594  ».  C. 

»  f«Mic  miirrv  »bo  rmu       ----  •  «i«<«  ,rf  II  m*t.  .  n 

<f  »n  «•  Mck  M  frairmU  ••«  f  »nvr%  vKcn  c».  «>lt  «»tr  tr.  w.f  >  c/  rtHrt- 
UUMOkrnl  Thr  "ilMptuWk**  imoj  s 

<t«i  Irtatlr  ir.durttre  in  »ilimf  lb«  II  «xi>-  j.«-mt  »K»I  they  M«. 
t'i».l.  <ul<c-!!»  llw  pocVM  »ctc  1<*>J  j-frwf««,S  wttKawf  «t>lin^ 

•  1  «•    i  •   «  >  »r  d  rvcttrr*  •»*  **  i»it«i.<v"  no  In*  ih»n  drmaMiic  part*. 

»  "I»n»i»-»"  n  to  ihiai»ii«4  I(MI  M  k»  In*  poM«blt  to  n«»N»i 
itllm«>  m..lr»  of  U.  My.  diCrttret  »»t».  lIuM  it  »  la  c«nt<ar  .l:Artrnt 
ktod*  ol  actMA  M  m*l  life  ;  «h*c  h  of  court*  •  c  all  mm»t  do  to  •  grMl 
vxtmi. 

'  A  HK»Wt»  rawlcf  M«y  fod  HMAC  ili^  •  :-.  !:n^  *Krtr.  ta 

I  l*i«-  «  fc.-n.  *i«r»lth.  bbrttjr  M  lo  I*  (u«nd.  ll  u  bo»»t«  •  matt  Mrtkb^ 
<Mt  '!-»:  »o  cootiixoi  AH  AotagoMM  of  drmocncy  »«  » 
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practise  nothing  but  what  bears  upon  this  end,  then  it  will  be 
right  for  them  neither  to  do  nor  to  imitate  anything  else ;  but 
if  they  imitate,  they  should  imitate  from  earliest  childhood 
what  belongs  to  such  a  part,  brave,  temperate,  religious  and 
free  men,  and  all  such  like  characters  ;  but  what  is  unfree  they 
should  neither  do  nor  be  skilled  to  imitate,  nor  anything  else 
that  is  ugly1,  that  they  may  not  from  the  imitation  be  infected 
with  the  reality.  Or  have  you  not  perceived  that  imitations,  if 
D  they  continue  far  on  from  our  young  days,  become  habits  and 
a  nature  both  in  body,  in  speech,  and  in  intelligence  ? 

Very  much  so. 

Then,  I  went  on,  we  shall  not  permit  persons  whom  we  say 
we  are  taking  care  of  and  intend  to  become  good  men,  being 
men  to  imitate  a  woman2,  whether  young  or  old,  either  abusing 
her  husband  or  contending  and  vaunting  herself  against  the 
gods,  thinking  herself  in  high  good  fortune,  or  again  concerned 
in  disaster  and  griefs  and  lamentations  ;  and  as  for  one  in 
E  sickness  or  in  love  or  in  travail,  we  shall  be  very  far  from 
allowing  it3. 

should  yet  proclaim  that  he  held  liberty  to  be  the  end  of  the  State.  What 
he  means  by  liberty  is  a  condition  in  which  all  selves  are  at  their  best  and 
all  made  the  most  of,  and  there  is  no  baffling  of  action  and  will  by  jarring 
elements.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the  commonwealth,  whether  we  agree  or 
not  with  the  means  adopted  to  secure  it.  Cf.  3878,  and  577 c  and  D.  This 
passage  gives  quite  simply,  though  emphatically,  the  basis  and  point  of  his 
view  about  the  power  of  imitation  in  education. 

1  We  may  think  of  the  recognised  evil  of  letting  boys  run  wild  among 
servants ;  see  below  on  not  imitating  slaves. 

2  As  they  would  have  to  do  in  acting  or  reading  tragedy.     The  position 
of  women  was  perhaps  the  weakest  side  of  Athenian  society ;  the  intensity 
of  political  life,  in  which  they  had  no  share,  seems  to  have  made  them  even 
less  important  than,  e.g.,  the  Homeric  poems  represent  them.     It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  if  Plato  saw  their  weaknesses  in  a  strong  light,  he  also 
advocated  the  remedy.     See  Bk.  V.  of  the  Republic. 

3  Cf.  396  D,  a  parallel  prohibition  about  men.     The  felicity  with  which 
these  censures  strike  the  subject-matter  of  modern  novels  is  at  least  amusing 
and  suggestive. 


AM*  ///.  Ss 

Cct'.aml) .  he  said. 

Nor  again,  slave*,  whether  women  or  men,  doing  what 
belong*  to  slaves  . 

Nor  that  cither. 

Nor  again  inferior  men,  cowanls,  ami  behaving  in  the  coo* 
trary  way  to  what  we  MK)  but  now',  rev.l.ng  and  satirising  one 
.,•  •  < :  '.  ..-.  '.  .  u-itnev  whether  drunk  u«  sober,  and 

otherwise  '..'4:.  >  such  perv>n«  do  both  by  word*  and 

deeds  against  themselves  and  others  alike.  1  imagine  too  that 
our  guardians  are  not  to  be  trained  to  a&umilate  themtelre*  to 
madmen  in  wurd  or  deed.  For  they  mutt  learn  to  recognise  * 
both  madmen  and  vicious  men  or  women,  but  they  mutt  do 
nothing  in  such  a  character  nor  imitate  them. 

Very  true. 

Weil  then.  I  asked,  are  they  to  imitate  men  working  at  the 
lot^r  or  at  other  artisan's  work,  or  rowing  galleys  or  gmng 
time  to  the  rowers,  or  anything  eUe  of  the  kind? 


*    M  .'rrr.i  »»r  »;<  lo  rrtrnt  c%;  rr»%»  «•  like  <Sr»*.  ».-  '.  to  :r.-»::  ;K«  U.  •» 
••..*'.  •:».«-.  wrtr  IMMAA  t«u««.  tad  ibM  <  htMiiMuty  -».  I!M  tnu»{A  ct  ill* 

"*tt->    .t   *.  i:\it  \    '     \-  '  ibc  K«r!   »«*!  ••*  J  lUpAlWtK 

•-i  !<•     '  •    <•  '.•••-.  S*l  the  "•irmul 
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Mul  lit   lK»'    »*v   ;  ;  .   u>.!t.  with    hi*   Ut*J 
o4   ibc   tlb   tntlary    r  •      •   '.»•    »  *%   ;j% 
|«o)>W    l»lo    cxtvr.hr.    ur.lct   uWtt   U»C 
o/  o«V  •!  ^   <.l  !.,  IK..  MM*.     The  ..« 

-.  -  '.a      •-    :•<  «    v^trr  (of  »hick  S»tft 
•    •   '    Ua^ua^e  h*d  bc<m  «M-  '  ._ 

«o«nc  ».-i.  <•!«  with  the  f*ct  iK«i  the  .hi 

•   *»<•*  409  ••*>  l>x  (uJ'.hcT  »-    iti  r.  ,4  : 
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Why,  how  can  they,  he  replied,  when  they  will  not  be 
allowed  even  to  let  their  attention  dwell  on  any  of  these 
things  ]  ? 

Well,  and  neighing  horses  and  bellowing  bulls  and  sounding 
torrents  and  the  roaring  sea  and  thunder  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing 2 — shall  they  imitate  this  ? 

Why,  he  answered,  we  have  forbidden  them  either  to  be 
mad  or  to  copy  madmen. 


1  Here  we  touch  perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  paradoxes  in  Plato  for  the 
modern  educationist.     He,  with  the  Greeks  in  general,  seems  to  see  no 
ethical  or  educational  value  in  industrial  occupations  ;  on  a  level  with  which 
he  puts  rowing  (!),  the  function  at  Athens  of  the  slave,  alien,  or  poorer  citizen. 
Rousseau's  enthusiastic  recommendation  of  carpentering  as  an  educational 
pursuit  (Emile)  seems  directly  opposed  to  Plato's  views,  as  is  also  the  modern 
advocacy  of  "manual  occupations"  which  dates,  perhaps,  from  Froebel. 
We  may  note  some  points  to  diminish  the  difficulty,     (i)    A  Greek  gentle 
man's  life  was  in  some  ways  comparable  to  that  of  an   English  country 
gentleman.     It  was  not  a  town  or  study-bred  life,  but  simple,  social  and 
athletic,  with  much  management  of  farming,  horses,  and  probably  simple 
industries  (vine-culture,  tree-planting,  etc.).     The  need  for  a  "return  to 
nature  " — for  renewed  contact  with  earth  and  industry— was  less  pressing 
than  now.     (ii)    Plato  and  the  Greeks  loathed  any  occupation  that  dis 
figured  the  man,  physically  or  mentally.     Of  course  this  feeling  is  in  the 
main  quite  just — and  if  art,  war,  politics  and  literature,  the  occupations 
open  to  a  gentleman  in  Greece,  disfigure  the  man,  as  they  may,  this  was  an 
evil  the  Greek  was  only  just  beginning  to  experience,  though  Plato  indeed  is 
in  this  work  devising  and  providing  against  it.     We  should  admit  that  all 
occupations  must  "  mark  "  the  man,  and  should  try  to  make  this  mark  a 
development  and  not  a  disfigurement,     (iii)    It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  in 
actual  industrial  practice,  but  in  carefully  organised  training  with  wider 
aims,  that  the  best  educational  result  is  obtained  from  "manual"  occupa 
tions,  when  their  discipline  is  gained  without  cramping  mind  or  body.    The 
great  passage,  401 — 2,  shows  how  well  Plato  knew  what  the  principle  of 
plastic  industry  could  do   for  the   mind,   and  elsewhere  he  often  shows 
(602  D,   cf.   Fhilebus  and  Apology}  his  appreciation   of  workmanlike  skill 
and  accuracy,  and  of  the  workman's  recognition  that  he  has  a  task  in  life 
(406  D). 

2  Refers  to  entertainments  which  were  coming  in  with  the  new  music  of 
Plato's  day. 


III.  8; 

Then.  I  said,  if  I  understand  what  you  tell  roe '.  there  b 
one  kind  of  %;>caking  and  nan  it  ion  in  which  a  roan  who  it 
genuinely  good  and  noble  will  recite  when  he  has  to  do  to ' ;  c 
and   there  b  another,  unlike  it,  in  which  one  will  recite  who 
has  been  bred  and  nurtured  in  the  opposite  wajr  *. 

What  are  they  ? 

I  think,  1  answered  him,  that  a  x^W  man.  when  he  come* 
in  ha  ruirafive  to  a  saying  or  doing  of  a  good  man,  will  be 
ready  to  recite  it  as  if  he  were  that  person  himself,  and  will  not 
be  ashamed  at  such  an  imitation  ;  preferring  no  doubt,  to 
imiuic  the  food  nan  when  hb  conduct  b  steadfast  and  rational.  :• 
but  to  a  lea*  amount  and  in  a  Ins  degree,  when  upset  by 
attacks  of  sirkneaa  or  of  love  or  even  by  dnnk  or  some  other 
rmUortune;  but  when  he  comes  to  someone  unworthy  of  htm. 
he  will  not  consent  seriously  to  assimilate  himself  to  an  in 
ferior,  etcept  for  a  moment  when  he  b  doing  something  good  ; 
t>ut  he  will  be  ashamed  to.  both  bcr ause  he  has  no  tr  •  .  . 
imitating  such  persons,  and  abo  because  it  b  repugnant  to 
htm  to  squeeze  and  stamp  hitmclf  into  the  mould  of  hi* 
inferior*;  as  the  whole  thing  seems  despicable  to  hb  under-  c 
standing,  etcept  for  the  cake  of  amuaetnent  V 

Naturally,  he  said. 

Then  he  will  employ  the  sort  of  narrative  which  we  de* 

1  TW  imiomai  «ad  decW»T  coacbntaa  st  •tcrtbni  wfcli  Plsio'*  SMS! 


•»  »  «n<j  p»apsi  «»r  <•% j«xi<»!  fo  «l«jr  to  wnj  if  tkrjr  CMSV  TW  ssiWr  caiMil 
«>tsi  »o  nHdaiaiil  SIM,  •  AnrtaplMMt,  cmlk  a*  ass*  so  sing  as  a  SHMSV 
of  com*,  ami  »  %>».  K  k««!  »t  ibc  MMCMC  aad  poetry  sw  dMOHS. 

•  Th*»  n  psstely  tra*.     W«  K*»T   cmty  u>  tkmk  of  Attittmt   p*o^ >  . 
c v  -«vr  of  »i*gt.  at  of  books  for  raawiog  slovd.  ssvl  ib«  w*r»  M  wludl  tblf 

»jr.g  CM  fri-J . 

•  Tbt*  U«c«  nc^KMi  tlKwkl  b*  i»  <«!.     TWrt  ™  be  lutle  dovU  tb« 

harm  t»  done  lo^sy  by  ss*ku«(  tnn»l  aad  «vl(Bf  i  bsix  l«n  MM) 
»'  r  ^    m  cosBMa«|rfor*  i»o»Tl».  tbc  p>ianp«l  sMttsMM    •(  ihe 
n.1      It  t*  quite  *  tJiffrtrnl  ihu^j.  M  I'Uio  tc 
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scribed  a  little  above '  in  the  case  of  Homer's  epics ;  and  his 
way  of  speaking  will  partake  of  both — of  imitation  and  of 
ordinary  narration ;  but  the  imitation  will  be  little  in  propor 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  recital ;  or  am  I  wrong  ? 

That  is  just  what  must  be  the  type  of  such  a  speaker. 

And  so,  I  continued,  the  other,  who  is  not  like  him — the 
397  A  poorer  creature  he  is,  the  readier  will  he  be  to  imitate  every 
thing,  and  will  think  nothing  beneath  him,  so  that  he  will 
set  to  to  imitate  everything  intentionally  and  before  large 
audiences  ;  both  what  we  mentioned  just  now,  such  as  thunder 
and  the  noise  of  wind  and  hail  and  of  axles  and  pulleys  and 
trumpets  and  flutes  and  panpipes  and  all  sorts  of  instruments2, 
B  and  moreover  the  noises  of  dogs  and  cattle  and  birds ;  and  the 
whole  of  his  mode  of  speaking  will  be  by  way  of  imitation  with 
his  voice  and  gestures  and  contain  but  a  small  part  of  mere 
narration. 

This  too  is  inevitable. 

These,  then,  I  said,  are  the  two  kinds 3  of  speaking  which  I 
referred  to. 

They  are. 

Then  the  one  of  these  has  but  slight  transitions,  and 
if  a  suitable  inflexion4  and  rhythm  be  adapted  to  his  mode  of 
speaking,  the  result  is,  with  proper  utterance,  that  he  employs 


1  394 ;c. 

2  Imitating  musical  instruments  with  the  human  voice. 

8  See  396  B  and  c.  Considering  397  B  and  401  B  "we  must  not  regulate 
only  the  poets,"  we  may  take  these  two  types  or  kinds  of  speaking  as 
ultimately  a  classification  of  poets.  Some  poets  observe  a  proportion  in 
dealing  with  life,  and  a  reserve  in  touching  its  lower  aspects ;  others  revel 
in  the  latter.  Poetry  was  regarded  in  Greece  much  more  as  something 
spoken  or  sung  than  something  written.  So  the  poet  and  the  occasional 
reciter  are  hardly  kept  apart  in  this  passage ;  though  the  following  sentence 
seems  to  explain  how  the  reciter  should  adapt  himself  to  the  poet. 

4  Understanding  the  word  Harmonia,  which  in  a  context  dealing  with 
music  means  scale  or  key,  to  be  here  used  of  the  inflexions  or  transitions 
of  the  voice  in  reading  or  reciting  without  music. 
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jutt  About  a  uniform  mo»lc  of  >;«••  h  and  wmj'le  inflexion-  (or 
the  tiantitiont  arc  tlight  —  ami  in  a  rhythm  too  of  much  the 
tame  character. 

It  i%  absolutely  »-...  he  vail!  C 

And  «hat  of  the  other  '•  type  *  Doc*  it  not  need  jutt  the 
contrary  all  inflexion*  ami  all  rr.>  thru*  if  it  it  in  lurn  to  be 
tuiubly  uttered,  bcrjute  it  ruu  the  mott  varied  forms  of 
tram  it  ion1  ? 

'Put  it  precisely  the  •  *»c. 

Then  do  not  all  |*ortt  and  narraton  either  hit  upon  the  one 
of  ihctc  type*  of  utterance,  or  u|«n  the  other,  or  upon  one 
which  they  compcne  by  mtnghng  the  two? 

Ncccudnly  MX 

What  arc  we  to  do  then  ?   I  asked  .  arc  «c  to  receive  all  :• 
thcte  into  the  city  ',  or  one  of  the  two  unmixed  t>j<i,  •«  the 
muni  ty|ie? 

H  my  vie*  con<)ucri»  he  «aul,  the  unmixed  imiutur  of  the 
good. 

1    ]l     •'.  *^    r,  <     fr»::»    BMltrt    •!»•.>     r  rf;     r>   rfc-    !h»    fK^rM*    «» 

llu&k  OMmly     t  .»  if  ,•.»».  Ua<«*cv.  »rtt«  •«  MMMC.      ll  u  l"Ui..  .  fur-U 

tr.<-  •».   ;  «.r..    ,  -  <•   '  \\  <•:•..,/' 


•mi  \\  »t-r;        )  i«n  o«r  ;.  ;r.'      (  «  >r«    I  ;•.''>.  'i  ;  t^>  to 

dtrfttC*"*  «»>*  <W»plr»  <f«n  !K*  cnr.f  .^.1  o«  .l.w  ^.tr  ,.,      (W  I   .n^,  K*«m£ 
in  n«ih  •  tughct   -     '•  ''  i-    ibr  %  <•«  «  ;,»<•«      \\« 

B-.^M    we^^J     j.tKij*.  (K*«  o«f  MkuUra  jtrw   m*n  Iran    NK**r.{«*>r   to 
\N  it-T-.«-».  r.  t-».'   >  •  •  i'.j'%      m  «ol      !»;«      i  *    •  !»|<  sa 

»  •      '.    ^-'-'      's--':    I.T    tTr»'    i    4>*«n.    Urt    »H    k.nili    !.r»t    r«(4n»jot>) 
.        r  '.  !i;<   .  -1  lu  •  rmitrly  cnlrtUinmcnl 

ot  »«  1*U  lo  /^rr«  4v«/r 

1    \\  c  •  :        .t.fcr-.>.      .  mUlft«l  ibc  «)«r»l»u«  !i   «n  lh«l  of  ibr  !t».r..r  j    Y 
(be    y«l»C   lu   '"»'  '  t    ;K<  *'--*-»:    <»«:cti-.  .4    ibr   .S4A1C.        !>.<•    !f»r.i.   .  «    «  11 
jv«  '    »r''-    V<«  •    i:-  '      •    ••-«•»<•    •«•    «*«    lb«l   the   d-r 
fun.Unict-.li.   (b*t*<1ct  <4   ibc  g^/'UA.-ii  u   )  ,  1«      *j»  1 
i   :*:.'-.  ciriirt  ir->  >>arrt  in  ibr       *.•»<•  .4  ibc 

.     So  ibrtr  '..'t  n*!ai*U     !<v.«.c»  one  •  »th  ibc  *£* 
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But  in  truth,  Adeimantus,  the  mixed  type  too  is  pleasant ; 
and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  to  children  and  their  attendants1 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crowd  is  the  opposite2  type  to  that  which 
you  select. 

Yes,  it  is  the  pleasantest. 

But  perhaps,  I  said,  you  would  affirm  that  it  is  not  in 
E  harmony  with  our  institutions,  because  with  us  there  is  no 
double  nor  multiple  man,  seeing  that  each  does  one  thing. 

No,  it  is  not  in  harmony. 

Therefore  for  this  reason  it  is  only  in  a  State  like  ours  that 
you  will  find  a  shoemaker  a  shoemaker,  and  not  a  helmsman  in 
addition  to  his  shoemaking8,  and  the  farmer  a  farmer4  and  not 
a  judge  in  addition  to  his  farming,  and  the  soldier  a  soldier  and 
not  a  money-maker5  in  addition  to  his  soldiering,  and  so  with 

1  Nurserymaid's  art,  as  we  might  say.     When  we  wish  to  prove  Plato 
to  be  narrow  and  perverse,  we  talk  grandly  of  modern  art — Shakespeare 
and  Beethoven.     But  if  we  were  to  take  downright  views  of  the  facts — say 
a  census  of  the  London  theatres,  concerts,  and  music-halls  for  any  one  night, 
noting  the  quality  of  the  entertainments,  we  should  find  Plato's  estimate  of 
what  people  like  to  be  pretty  literally  true. 

2  I.e.  the  unmixed   imitation   of  variety,  probably  something  like  a 
pantomimic  entertainment. 

3  The  Athenian  fleet  employed  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  citizens  as 
rowers,  and  no  doubt  as  steersmen.     It  was  their  energy  and  skill  that 
secured  the  power  of  Athens,  by  giving  her  a  nucleus  of  reliable  sailors  such 
as  no  other  Greek  state  possessed.     As  the  fleet  when  fully  manned  would 
employ  60,000  men,  and  there  were  not  more  than  20,000  adult  citizens  all 
told,  it  is  plain  they  could  only  be  a  nucleus.    Plato  was  in  violent  reaction 
against  much  that  seems  to  us  really  splendid  in  the  vigorous  life  of  the  old 
democracy.     The  whole  system  seemed  to  him  to  have  meant  "  meddling 
and  muddling  "  and  disaster.     We  should  compare  his  feeling  with  that  of 
Ruskin  or  Carlyle  about  nineteenth  century  achievements. 

4  The  poorer  Athenian  citizens  acted  as   paid  jurymen  or  judges  in 
enormous  courts  of  500  or  more  with  no  presiding  judge  to  control  them. 
The  system  was  supposed  to  be  a  democratic  abuse,  though  it  did  not  work 
altogether  ill. 

8  In  allusion  to  the  mercenary  soldiery  which  was  a  phenomenon  of 
Plato's  time.     An  immortal  type  of  the  soldier  who  is  a  man  of  business  as 
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all  of  them  ?  That,  a*  it  seems,  were  there  10  be  ft  man  of 
Mich  cunning  that  he  was  able  to  nuke  himteif  into  anything  »s  A 
and  imitate  all  objects,  if  he  should  come  into  our  city  ilrviing 
to  nuke  an  cxhiUtton  of  himself  tod  hit  poems  we  thould 
prmtratc  oursel  •*  •*  •  '•  •  him  as  a  sacred  being  ami  manrcllou% 
and  delightful,  but  we  should  say  to  him  that  there  is  no  such 
man  in  our  city,  nor  is  it  lawful  that  one  should  come  then ; 
and  we  should  dismiss  him  to  another  State,  having  poured 
perfume*  «.»•»  <  •  •  cad  and  garUn  !••  !  him  with  wool';  but  wr 
ounelvct  should  employ  the  severer  and  ies»  delightful  poet*.  • 
for  the  sake  of  his  )*o6tablenru ;  who  should  imitate  for  us  the 
mode  of  shaking  of  the  good  man,  and  tell  us  what  he  has  to 
tell  within  those  outline*,  which  we  eruutcd  at  the  beginning', 
•  hen  »t  »cr.  :..».  '\\ 

Certainly,  he  said,  that  is  what  we  would  do,  if  it  were  in 
our  power. 

•cU— (fee  «*i  tttimrj  m  ill  ago    kt  to  b*  foand  M>  Wakcr  S«4l'»  <••{*»: n 
D^tld  l*^ntt  «  iW  Z^W/ *t~ti*. 

\\   •.<•  »f».n  *  modmi  »i  oacc  ..i,;cct».  "Imi  t*  •  «ua  to  |M*«  s» 
lUtty.  aad  no  oiucu  dwtic*  *ad  Kttvtim  «<»««>.!r  > 
ihl*    t»    to   VMM    U>    «l»tc    like    Mw»4r»;»»«r    »»<  »c    t   «i    b*»r    lcan» 
•Iplubrt.       11*10  W  ficbltAC  10  ffWaMiUi  Ib*  J  «»tt.»j4*       <Sr  MtWct  of 

•  cd  lo  bt  nmMi(  hm  •  ie  :h*  c.< 

•s»llli  ihio^*>  snaw  *ct«m  •  tuch  IM.  Uiirt  ihaa  Miyoa*  rlw.  aw 
to  it.    and   i!    i»:  Irfi  lo  bnnn  •ilk.  '.Hat.   «ilh   •   loysJlr   •»' 


1  Ftlklk,  of  £»»!»!>!•  of  •  .-4.  wbtcli  to  •*  «io  »ol  tcrtn  w 
w«n  •**!  oa  wcmi  OOCM*U«M  by  lW  (<fr«k>  U«CMM  »n  ihit  IMI  cfaMMl* 
tumut  •  >ibet  *lmuM  M  snoa  a*  pUckcd 

•  AMe»    *!l  mcti-timo  thi>  »m>im    r.^ht  for    all  IUM  in 
n.r   •..•-£      « .ic»i  »M  m«kr%  a  gtmi  rUanail      It  .» ih«  pat*ia«  of  art  ft*  of 
life  ;:.*•.  to  («t  IW  lUflMT  or  ocn  th*  inlrtktcf  pSSSMU*  )x*  met*  s*4  t*ic 
•p  •  ;'.h  lk*l  »huh  c«MM*  rMtrtl  to  h*od. 
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So  now,  my  friend,  I  said,  it  seems  likely  that  the  part 
of  music  which  includes  stories  and  fables1  is  completely 
finished  ;  for  we  have  laid  down  what  is  to  be  said,  and  how. 

I  think  so  too,  myself,  he  answered. 


Argument.     398   c — 401   A.     Modes  and  Rhythms  express 
character. 

c        After  this,  then,  there  remains  the  subject  of  the  character 
of  song  and  of  tune2  ? 

1  Note    that    "fable,"    Latin  fabula,    Greek    mutkos    (from    which 
"myth"  is  derived),  is  the  technical  word  for  the  "story"  or  plot  of  a 
drama.     So  that   the  above   discussion   has   included  a  reference  to   the 
drama,  though  the  point  considered  has  not  been  the  difference  between 
dramatic  and  other  poetry,  but  the  general    influence   of  poetry  on   the 
tendency  to  indiscriminate  impersonation.     In  the  beginning  of  Book  X. 
Homer  and  the  dramatists  seem  to  be  treated  as  of  one  ethical  type,  and  it 
is  assumed  that   the  present  discussion  has  had  the  result  of  banishing 
them  all. 

2  Greek  music  is  a  difficult  subject  about  which  important  questions  are 
still  in  controversy.     We  will  set  down  some  simple  points  which  may  help 
to  make  Plato's  suggestions  intelligible. 

(a)  Music  was  thought  of  as  an  accompaniment  to  words  and  dancing. 
Its  independent  development,  which  was  just  beginning,  seemed  to  Plato 
to  be  wrong.     As  a  rule,  a  note  went  to  a  syllable,  that  is,  a  musical  note 
to  a  subdivision  of  the  metre.     The  composer  could  not  stretch  out  the 
words  as  he  liked. 

(b)  Harmony,  in  the  modern  sense,  was  but  little  used.     The  Greek 
word  Harmonia,  below  rendered  "  mode  "  in  compliance  with  custom,  may 
have  meant  a  "scale,"  a  certain  sequence  of  intervals.     If  so,  the  modes 
differed  from  each  other  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  our  major  scales  differ 
from  our  minor  scales;  this  is  the  older  view,  and  according  to  it  there  were 
seven  modes,  one  for  each  note  of  the  scale.     We  get  them  by  playing  on 
the  white  notes  of  the  piano  as  follows :  Hypo-Dorian  or  ./Eolian,  A  to  A  ; 
Mixo-Lydian,   B  to  B ;    Lydian,    C  to  C ;    Phrygian,   D   to  D ;    Dorian, 
E   to   E ;    Hypo-Lydian,    F   to   F;    Hypo-Phrygian   or    Ionian,   G  to   G. 
According   to   another   view   the    difference    between    the  modes   was  a 
difference   of  pitch,    a   difference,   in  short,   of  "Key";   see   The  Modes 
of  Ancient  Greek  Music,  by  D.  B.  Monro,  or,  for  an  interesting  quotation 
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Clearly. 

Now  o  CM  one  can  tee  at  once  what  we  have  to  say  that 
they  must  be  like,  if  we  are  to  harmonac  with  what  we  have 
already  said. 

So  Glaooon  smiled  and  sax!,  Probably  then,  Socrates. 
"  everyone  "  docs  not  include  me  ;  at  least  I  MB  not  able  at  the 
moment  to  infer  adequately  what  we  ought  to  aay.  However. 
I  have  a  suspicion. 

At  any  rale,  I  answered,  presumably  you  are  equal  to 
affirming  thit,  that  a  melody  consuls  of  three  (*aru,  words, 
mode,  and  rhythm*. 

Yes,  I  can  say  that  much, 

Now  the  part  of  it  which  it  "the  won!*."  I  suppose,  in  no 
way  t!  ••.  :\  from  word*  which  arc  noc  being  sung,  in  rr»(>e<t 
that  Us  matter  should  be  within  the  outlines  »h»«h  we  laid 
down,  and  its  form  be  what  we  prescribed'. 


/4-vrT  ff  /Wfrjr  «W  ttmt  Art.  |»,    I  JO. 

CMC  lb«  tliSVmil  m«lr»  ««-»c  i.«nov«!»  »T<.^-.i*r-l 
*«wUblc  tot  diSVtrni  kitvit  of    onry  tod  »OM.      I  ^    i 


K»ir    '.««•-    ,!ur   to  il*    :    .  'r.       Hi  tr.n   tvn 

B>-Ji«r       the    two    Ultrr          •.      ^r'.i    »;;   ..i'oj    mi'.b 


lo   the    "  •K»!r»."    • 

"-'  I''' 
*  oarw 


or  "A;»». 

•  The  •«  •  tlcwcni*,  (•)  the  nAtniiw 
OML     Sre  ygic. 
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True,  he  said. 

And  further,  the  mode  and  rhythm  ought  to  follow  the 
words1. 

Of  course. 

But  we  said  that  we  did  not  want  wailings  and  lamentations 
in  our  narratives. 

Certainly  not. 

E        Then  which  are  the  mournful  modes  ?     Tell  me,  for  you 
are  musical. 

Mixo-Lydian,  he  said,  and  syntono-Lydian2,  and  some  of 
that  type. 

Well,  then,  these,  I  said,  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  for  they 
are  useless  even  to  women  who  are  to  be  good,  not  to  speak  of 
men. 

Quite  so. 

Again,  drunkenness  is  a  most  unbecoming  thing  to  guardians, 
and  so  are  softness3  and  indolence. 

No  doubt. 

Which  of  the  modes,  then,  are  soft  and  convivial  ? 

Ionian,  he  said,  and  Lydian,  which  are  called  the  relaxed 
modes. 

Could  you  make  any  use  of  them  for  military  men  ? 
399  A        Not  at  all,  he  replied  ;  probably  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian 
are  what  you  will  have  left. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  modes4,  I  said,  but  leave  me 

1  The  whole  work  of  art,  with  its  different  aspects,  must  be  penetrated 
with  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  words  which  express  its  substance.     Of 
course  even  Plato  does  not  mean  that  the  music  adds  nothing.    But  what  it 
adds,  must  carry  out  further  the  idea  which  inspires  the  text. 

2  Not  identical  with  any  of  those   in   the   enumeration  given   above 
(p.  92),  but  probably  akin  to  the  other  Lydian  modes.     The  name  of  the 
"  mode"  has  in  Greek  a  peculiar  adverbial  ending. 

3  The  oppssite  of  spiritedness  in  Plato's  sense;    see  375  and  notes; 
effeminacy. 

4  Plato's  way  of  indicating  that  the  subject  is  too  technical  to  be  gone 
into  in  a  general  work,  and  that  the  principle  concerned  could  be  made  clear 
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thai  mode  which  will  property  trotute  (he  tone*'  and  inflexion* 
of  •  brave  man  in  the  act  of  war  or  in  any  inevitable 
duty,  and  Uiiing.  or  going  to  meet  wounds,  or  death,  or  having  • 
(alien  into  any  other  diuuier,  ami  in  all  thi%  confronting  fortune 
with  discipline  and  endurance  ;  and  another  mode  for  one  in 
•  >  :  -  ulsory  but  voluntary,  either 

pemiadmg  and  entreating  someone.  whether  a  god  in  prayer  or 
a  man  with  m*:ru<  tiun  and  admonition,  or  again,  on  the  con 
trary.  giving  attention  to  another**  pmct*  or  instruction  or 
}«r»uat4un  .  and  in  the  sc-juel  futeeding  in  his  with  and  not 
tietng  presumptuous,  but  in  all  these  matter*  behaving  ten  j*f  c 
ately  and  reasonably,  and  Accepting  the  issue*.  "I~he»e  two 
mode*,  the  compuUory  and  the  free,  vhirh  «ili  best  imiUlc  the 
tones  oc*  men  fating  til  and  of  men  faring  well,  oi  men  ten  j<ritc 
and  of  men  brave,  these  >uu  mu%t  leave  me. 

Yes  he  Mid,  those  which  you  a»k  to  hate  left  are  no  othcn 
than  tru*e  I  mentioned  but  now. 

Then  we  thall  not  want  instruments  c.f  many  s:nr.g»  or  of 
all  the  mode*  in  our  song*  and  melodies. 

I  am  turc  we  shall  not. 

So  we  shall  not  maintain  artificers  of  three-cornered  lyre* 
and  of  lute*  or  of  any  instruments  which  have  many  strings  and  i> 
can  be  played  in  many  modes. 

Clearly  not 

But  now  shall  you  admit  flute  maker*  or  flute-player*  into 

fur  bet  .!r»iii.     Cf.  ~  ««  will  trier  It  to  IftMMi  "  In  tW  rfu 


«•  the  rt;«rM»u<i  "  im.inc  ihc  lanm  al."  »u.  louutr  n  anil  ty 
\Vc  ..  .  *>  »/n.»  •!  tlM  »J«  of  tOMl  UMUIU«  <«U*U«  of  tvf« 

»-*> 

to  rUrvhrtr  {Lf»rt  VII.  S|4  (|  dc»cnbr»  tW  two  .!rwt«!J«  fftfmt 
a«.  «iUi«Aiul!>  M  be  bcrr  dorcbc*  ibc  i»x,  dmraUt  moAn  of 
oc  at  w  «a.i  radwaarr.  thr  odw*  U  pncc  Mid  tuuM*.  Tlu* 
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your  city  ?  Or  is  not  the  flute,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  most  many- 
stringed  of  all1,  and  the  instruments  of  many  modes  themselves 
are  imitations  of  the  flute  ? 

Obviously. 

Then  you  have  the  lyre  left,  and  the  harp,  for  use  in  the 
town,  and  some  kind  of  panpipe  for  herdsmen  in  the  fields. 
E        That,  at  any  rate,  is  what  the  argument  indicates. 

At  least,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are  doing  nothing  extraordinary  in 
preferring  Apollo  and  his  instrument  before  Marsyas  and  his. 

Indeed,  I  think  not. 

And,  by  the  dog2,  I  said,  without  noticing  it  we  are  purging 
again  the  State  which  but  now  we  said  was  luxurious. 

The  more  temperate  we,  he  said. 

Come,  then,  I  resumed,  and  let  us  finish  the  purgation. 
Next  after  modes  we  must  treat  of  rhythms3,  deciding  not  to 

1  I.e.  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  variety  of  notes.     The  mode  of 
expression  is  an  intentional  paradox.     There  was  always  a  feeling  among 
the  Greeks,  expressed  by  the  story  (see  below)  of  Marsyas  the  Faun,  who 
contended  with  Apollo  (the  flute  against  the  lyre)  that  the  flute  represented 
a  barbaric  element  in  music,  and  the  lyre  was  the  instrument  for  civilised 
peoples.     It  seemed  a  confirmation  of  this  view  to  the  Athenians  that  flute- 
playing  disfigured  the  face.    Compare  the  remarks  on  Gabriel  Oaks'  appear 
ance  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

2  Elsewhere  in  Plato  "by  the  dog,  the  Egyptian  god."     A  humorous 
variety  of  the  current  Greek  oath. 

3  See  note  on  398  c.     The  idea  of  rhythm  is  derived  from  movement, 
and  is  usually  understood  of  it.     It  requires  (a)  a  succession  of  equal  units, 
(b)  a  recurring  stress  or  change  to  bind  them  together  into  larger  systems. 
The  ticking  of  a  clock,  if  unvarying,  has  not  the  latter ;  the  song  of  birds, 
as  a  rule,  has  not  the  former,  and  neither  of  these  is  a  really  complete 
rhythm,  though  we  seem  to  find  a  simple  one  in  the  clock's  ticking  or  in 
soldiers'  marching.     In  a  wider  but  kindred  sense,  all  perceptible  form  has 
some  sort  of  rhythm,  or  binding  of  members  into  systems;  e.g.  the  word 
can  be  used  of  architectural  effects,  such  as  the  way  in  which  the  windows 
of  a  house  are  set  in  its  wall-surface.    The  proportion  of  a  man's  limbs,  too, 
may  be  called  a  "rhythm."     All  speaking  has  a  stress  or  accent,  both  of 
the  sentence  and  of  the  word,  and  metre  or  verse  is  merely  an  elaboration 
of  this,  taking  a  beat  or  short  syllable  as  a  unit,  and  combining  them  into 
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four1,  out  of  which  all  the  modes  arise,  but  which  of  these  are 
imitations  of  which  type  of  life,  I  cannot  say. 

E  Well,  then,  on  these  points  we  may  take  Damon"  into  our 
councils,  to  consider  what  are  the  metrical  movements  appro 
priate  to  illiberality  and  insolence  or  madness  and  other 
viciousness,  and  what  rhythms  are  to  be  left  for  their  opposites. 
For  I  think  I  have  heard  him — but  I  did  not  grasp  it  clearly — 
speaking  of  a  cretic3  metre  which  was  compound,  and  a  dactyl 
and  heroic  foot,  too,  arranging  them  somehow  so  that  the  up 
and  down  were  equal4,  being  resolved  into  long  and  short ;  and 
I  fancy  he  named  an  iambus,  and  a  trochee5  too,  and  marked 

C  longs  and  shorts  in  them ;  and  in  some  of  them  I  fancy  that  he 
censured  and  approved  the  movement  of  the  foot6  no  less  than 
the  metres  themselves ;  or  perhaps  it  was  their  combined  effect : 
I  am  not  able  to  say.     But  all  this,  as  I  said,  we  must  refer  to 
Damon  ;  for  to   make  it  distinct  would  need  a  considerable 
discussion  ;  do  you  not  think  so  ? 
Indeed  I  do. 
But  this  at  least  you  are  able  to  state  distinctly,  that  right 


1  Perhaps  the  four  notes  of  the  tetrachord ;   but  the  meaning  is  dis 
puted. 

2  A  famous  musician,  said  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Pericles:    he 
.  was  supposed  to  communicate  philosophical  ideas  in  his  musical  teaching. 

Very  probably  this  was  a  popular  misunderstanding,  adopted  by  Plato  in 
jest. 

3  Cretic  orpaeonic  -  — -  five'time,  see  above,  p.  97,  note  4.    "Compound," 
because  =  a  trochee  --',  plus  a  long  syllable. 

4  "Equal  kind,"  or  in  our  terms  "four  time";   the   dactyl  — ^  and 
anapaest  ~~-  having  the  "up"  or  unstressed  part  (~~)  named  arsis  from 
the  foot  being  raised,  equal  in  duration  to  the  "down"  or  stressed  part 
named  thesis  from  the  foot  being  down  (-).     Modern  writers  reverse  the 
use  of  arsis  and  thesis,  making  them  mean  the  "raising"  and  "lowering" 
of  the  voice. 

5  —  -  and  — ;  three  time. 

6  Possibly  a  phrase  taken  from  dancing.     Here  it  seems  to  mean  the 
actual  tempo  of  performance — the  time  occupied  by  the  unit  beat. 
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bear.ng  and  wrong  Waring  attend  upon  right  rhythm  ami  wrotv* 
rhythm ' 

Of  course. 

llut  right  and  wrong  rhythm  attend  upon  and  retain  the 
likenct*  at  the  nght  form  of  utterance  and  it*  oppoute.  ami 
nghi  and  wrong  mode,  in  the  tame  way  ;  if.  as  we  ju»t  now  laid 
it  down,  the  rhythm  and  the  mode  follow  after  the  we, nit,  and 
not  the  word*  aflet  them. 

Surely,  all  thu  mu%t  be  made  to  follow  the  word*. 

And  what  of  the  form  of  narratire*  and  the  narrative  it«elf  * 
doe*  it  not  follow  the  chaxactcr*  of  the  mind? 

Of  count. 

And  all  ebc  follow^  the  form  ? 

Yet. 

Then  reawmaWene**.  rururmimnncAv  grjrrfulnrtt,  and 
food  proportion*,  attend  upon  a  good  character,  not  the  fool 
i\.'itu\»  which  we  call  by  the  {-ct  name  of  "goodnature,"  but 
the  mind  which  ha«  m  real  truth  11%  character  rightly  and 


Mu»t  no?  thcte  quahtie*  be  purcued  by  our  roung  men  in 
every  way*  if  they  are  to  do  their  duty*  ? 

1  S«  191  c. 
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Undoubtedly  they  must. 

401  A  And  painting,  surely,  and  all  similar  craftsmanship,  is  full  of 
them  ;  and  so  too  are  weaving  and  embroidery  and  house 
building,  and  besides,  all  manufacture  of  the  objects  of  use  : 
and  moreover  the  growth  of  all  living  bodies  and  of  all  organic 
beings ;  for  in  all  of  these  there  is  Tightness  and  wrongness  of 
form1.  And  wrongness  of  form  and  bad  proportion2  and  in- 
harmoniousness  are  akin  to  bad  thinking3  and  bad  character, 
while  their  opposites  are  akin  to  the  opposite,  a  temperate  and 
noble  character,  and  are  imitations4  of  it. 

Thoroughly  so,  he  said. 


Argument.     401  B — 403  c.     Extension  of  the  principles   of 
"music  "first  to  plastic  art  and  then  to  life  and  conduct5. 

B        Are  we  then  to  regulate  the  poets  only,  compelling  them 

difference  between  Greek  and  English  idiom  forces  us  to  supply  a  substan 
tive  where  the  Greek  has  merely  a  neuter  article.  "To  do  their  own," 
"Das  ihrige  zu  thun,"  is  all  that  Plato  says.  The  principle  is  often  thought 
by  moderns  to  be  something  merely  negative,  like  "minding  one's  own 
business."  But  we  should  get  nearer  the  meaning  if  we  brought  in  some 
such  comparison  as  taking  a  part  in  a  piece  of  music,  for  which  a  positive 
capacity  and  a  complete  training  of  it  are  required.  What  the  training  aims 
at  is  just  being  explained  to  us — a  perfect  and  accurate  but  free  and  reason 
able  serviceableness — free,  because  the  outer  act  is  to  be  the  very  image  of 
the  thought. 

1  Or  "  gracefulness  and  its  absence." 

2  Lit.  "  un-rhythmicalness." 

3  Also  =" bad  speech"  or  "narration,"  in  reference  to  the  discussion  of 
literature. 

4  "Utterance,"  "expressions,"  "representations,"  "symbols,"  would 
be  other  Ways  of  rendering  the  word   "imitation." 

5  This  passage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  above,  is  perhaps  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Plato's  theory  of  fine  art,  and  contains,  as  Nettleship  observes, 
the  pith  of  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject.     The  best  means  of  grasping 
the  full  bearing  of  the  ideas  involved  would  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  life  and 
works  of  the  late  Mr  William  Morris  and  of  Mr  Ruskin.     Kuskin's  chapter 
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to  create  in  their  |>oems  the  image  of  the  noble  character,  on 
pain  of  not  making  poetry  among  u*.  or  shall  we  alto  regulate 
the  other  crai  *mcn  and  j-ut  a  Mop  to  their  emliodying  the 
character  which  u  ill-dupotcd  and  intem|»eratc  and  illiberal 
and  improper ',  either  in  their  picture*  or  in  their  building*  or 
in  any  other  productions  of  trafumanthtp,  on  pain  of  being 
detuned  from  working  among  us,  if  they  cannot  ot«ry  ,  that 
oar  guardian*  may  not,  from  being  nurtured  among  image*  of 
ludnevt,  **  though  in  a  poisonous  pasture,  gathenng  in  the  i 
coune  of  every  day.  little  by  little,  many  thing-%  to  feed  upon 
from  many  *urroundingv  collect  before  they  know  u  a  «mgle 
huge  evil  within  their  »oul  .*  Shall  we  not  rather  tcek  out 
tbotc  craft  wiicn  who  arc  able,  by  a  hap|>y  gift,  to  follow  in  tu 
footstep*  the  nature  uf  the  graceful  and  beautiful ;  that  a*  if 
littn£  in  a  healthy  region  the  young  men  may  be  the  better  for 
it  all '.  from  whichsoever  of  the  beautiful  works  a  tomethtng 
may  ttnkc  upon  their  teeing  or  their  hearing,  like  a  brer/e 
bearing  health  from  wholesome  places;  bunging  them  un-  i 
consciouftly  from  early  childhood  both  to  likenc**'  and  to 
Inendthip  or  harmony  with  the  law  of  beauty? 

Yes,  he  taid,  this  would  be  by  tar  the  beat  nurture  for 
them. 

Then,  dlaucon,  I  said,  U  not  thit  the  reason  why  rou»ic*  i» 
the  mo%t  sovereign  nurture.  bctau«e  n< .t..;n^  ci»c  ».nk»  into  the 
mind  like  rhythm  anil  tune ',  nor  teue*  it  so  forcibly  as  they. 

c*  "THr  f"Ur*  of  ibc  \V<*km*n  T.  ( ..^h  c  Afrlutrct»fr  *  •  ..-•.-.•  /'  - 
•ttd  Mi  M<4t.%  •  Uvtatr  <  ••  Ik*  //../.-*»  /•  f  +i.trm  J 
o«  AM.  i  Mi)  cuouta  ibr  KIU  uf  ike  mulct. 
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carrying  gracefulness  along  with  them  and  making  the  man 
E  graceful  if  he  be  rightly  nurtured,  and  if  not,  the  contrary  ? 
And  because,  once  more,  he  who  has  been  rightly  nurtured 
therein  will  be  keenest  to  perceive  shortcomings — what  is  not 
beautifully  wrought  or  not  beautifully  grown — and  having  a  just 
repugnance  for  them  will  approve  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
enjoying  it  and  absorbing  it  into  his  soul  will  grow  up  in  the 
402  A  strength  of  it  and  become  a  good  and  noble  man ;  whereas  all 
that  is  ugly  he  will  censure  and  loathe  in  his  very  youth,  before 
he  is  able  to  apprehend  a  principle ;  but  when  the  principle 
comes  before  him,  he  who  is  thus  nurtured,  above  all  others, 
will  welcome  it  with  the  recognition  due  to  that  which  is  his 
own  ? 

I  certainly  think,  he  said,  that  these  are  the  reasons  for 
which  "music"  is  the  right  nurture1. 

Then,  I  said,  it  is  just  like  this;  we  had  finished  learning 
our  letters  when  we  were  able  to  recognise  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  though  their  number  is  so  small,  in  everything  in 

of  "music."     A  picture  or  a  house,  or  one's  temper  or  manners,  can  be 
"  out  of  tune." 

1  Cf.  Aristotle's  sentence  which  summarises  the  whole  view  of  moral 
education,  shared  by  him  with  Plato.  "Wherefore  they  (persons  who  are 
to  grasp  the  principle  of  morality)  must  have  been  trained  from  their  youth 
up  to  be  pleased  and  to  be  pained  by  what  they  ought."  It  is  the  deliberate 
view  of  the  Greek  thinkers  that  the  young  must  be  trained  through  the 
formation  of  their  likings  and  dislikings  by  "  suggestion  "  or  "  imitation  " 
on  a  principle  which  they  do  not  know,  but  which  exists  in  society  or  in 
the  teacher's  mind.  It  is  thus  that  they  acquire  a  practical  instinct  or 
feeling  which  in  all  acts  and  incidents  of  life  is  attracted  by  the  right  and 
shocked  by  the  wrong.  On  the  basis  of  this  moral  experience  they  can 
apprehend  an  ethical  principle  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and 
see  their  "acquired"  instincts  justified  by  a  comprehensive  purpose.  With 
out  such  a  training  they  would  have  nothing  to  go  upon — no  real  hold  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  workable  in  life.  We  may  think,  in  this  connection, 
of  the  feeling  which  selfish  and  vulgar  habits  produce  in  anyone  who  has 
had  a  good  home-training,  when  he  first  meets  with  them ;  a  feeling  that  he 
simply  could  not  live  in  that  way. 
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which  they  are  exhibited,  and  we  never  neglected  them,  *»  n 
they  need  not  lie  noticed,  either  on  a  unall  neld  or  on  A  Urge, 
but  we  weie  CJ^-CT  to  dm  cm  them  in  every  quarter,  completing 
that  we  fthoukl  never  be  tchoJan  till  we  had  that  readme** 

Tnie- 

\n«!  *n  again,  we  thall  not  retinue  the  f erto  ti«»m  '  of 
letter*,  ii  they  are  to  be  Mren  anywhere  in  mirror*  or  in  poob  of 
water,  until  we  have  learned  the  letter*  themtclvet,  but  lhe> 
bekmg  to  the  tame  tctence  or  ttudy  ? 

Certainly. 

Well  then,  to  romc  to  my  j  »>.  nt,  to  the  taoM  way  again  we  thaJi 
not  be  "  musical ',  neither  «>  irwkc*  nut  the  guan!un»'.  whom  c 
we  tay  that  we  have  to  educate,  until  we  recognne  the  forms  of 
temper anrc  ami  courage  an.!  liberality ',  and  all  akin  to  them, 
and  again  their  oj.j.mtn,  everywhere  that  they  are  ethibtted. 
and  noii«  c  their  |*e*ence  where  they  axe  pment.  both  them- 
*cSc>  ..  ''  r.r  itnjffct.  atitl  ncfilcct  them  neither  on  a  %mal! 


»n    ..  >{«!**  am  a  MMU1  Italc  -4  •  K»l   PUlO  BHHIIlUil  ifcnMgtMMl. 
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iisip*r%  al  Iraih.  «nr  mo  brltrr  lh««  sh*  UMk4 
r  il  •<•  ir>  (<•  trlr  an  them  »»  tntlly  inw.  A 
•!  ccltptr*  ui  the  trAprUoQ  m  •»•.«.  **  me 
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field  nor  on  a  large,  but  believe  them  to  belong  to  the  same 
art  and  study1? 

It  is  necessarily  so,  he  said. 

So  then,  I  said,  the  most  beautiful  sight  for  him  who  has 
eyes  to  see  is  one  who  unites  the  presence  of  a  beautiful 
character  in  his  soul  and  qualities2  in  his  form  accordant  and 
harmonious  therewith,  partaking  of  the  same  pattern3? 

By  far. 

And  the  most  beautiful  is  the  most  lovable. 

Of  course. 

Then  the  persons  most  nearly  like  this  will  be  those  whom 
a  cultivated4  man  could  love?  but  he  could  not  love  one 
whose  nature  is  discordant. 

No,  he  answered,  not  if  the  defect  lay  in  his  soul ;  but  if  it 
were  something  bodily  he  might  put  up  with  it  so  far  as  to  be 
fond  of  him. 

Does  our  discussion  of  music  appear  to  you,  as  to  me,  to 
be  now  complete  ?  for  it  has  ended  where  it  ought  to  end  ; 

1  This  passage,  modelled  on  the  illustration  of  learning  the  alphabet,  is 
a  description  of  "  musical "  education  as  learning  the  alphabet  of  the  moral 
world,  or  learning  to  read  in  the  moral  world.  Where,  for  example,  did 
we  get  our  first  recognition  of  courage,  and  what  was  it  like?  Perhaps 
from  Richard  Cceur-de-lion  or  Horatius  Codes;  these  would  be  "images," 
artistic  likenesses  of  it,  suggesting  a  quality  rather  remote  from  the  uses  of 
our  life ;  then  we  should  learn  to  read  it  or  its  opposite  in  some  behaviour 
of  our  family  and  ourselves,  and  so  come  to  form  a  certain  rough  recognition 
of  it  in  daily  life,  probably  -very  imperfect  indeed.  But  such  as  it  is,  a  very 
great  deal  depends  upon  it — what  we  admire  and  what  we  imitate  under 
the  name  of  courage,  whether  gentleness  and  resolution,  or  roughness  and 
swagger ;  whether  we  know  real  courage  when  we  see  it,  or  not. 

-  "  Qualities "  supplied  to  meet  the  English  idiom.  Note  that  Plato 
does  not  say  "a  beautiful  soul  in  a  beautiful  body,"  but  "a  beautiful  soul 
with  a  body  which  expresses  its  beauty,"  which  explains  the  true  subordi 
nation  much  more  precisely. 

3  Type  or  mould  ;  the  word  e.g.  for  the  canons  or  outlines  of  theology, 

379  A- 

4  Lit.  "  musical." 
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tince  turrljr  the  rod  of  inutic  ought  lo  be  the  love  of  the 
beautiful '. 


,4rfttmfnt.       403  I>—  4  1  a  ».        Trai 
•;/  tkn  Imtmtmg  to  mf«l*J  fM 


After  mtukr  the  young  men  arc  to  be  trained  in  gym- 
naalic? 

Of  counc. 

Then  in  thi%  too  they  ought  to  be  carefully  trained  from 
early   childhood*   throughout    We      And   a»    I    wippote.   the  «oj  o 
nutter  tlandt  thu»    l-ut  you  mutt  hrl)>  me  t  »  .  i-»n%»«ler  it.    I  do 
not  think  that  the  body,  however  good  at  a  body*,  can  by  any 


to  h»ir  l<r«*«!  hrt  •»«  »  lil»»:  r         ii    ut 

•I  (bit  *<<(•  ****  *T  "°  •»•**•  •  ci-*nj  Mr   taMfkrr  at  r % j»tx-o<r  of  lilr.  bvl 

(or  tn-irn«li>lnt  (MMHM  quhtM*  tram  u: w  ptHvwm.     SduOrt't  /^»n 
*•  /A/    it;!l.-tt.  tJtt.j.'i+ti  *'  //••»  j«i/r  «fT  •  *r«7  food  •^•Uni  ri»< 
of  111 
1  \Vc 


The   »r»i 


*  .\n.l  thcvrlatr  pMtly  «h,>  ikr  nMioU  irmmfa^  t.  K  :r<  a«. 

'  \Vr  >  •-  »•  •      •  n  of  M*M/  -4*4  »•  ..-'fv't  .-jt,-.  «kd  «»c  told.  <{«tlr  truly. 
!*-»:   Smith  »•  »  cfr*:    •*'•'  to  MUUIJT  aad  guodarvk      It   n«i«  MVM^  (He 
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excellence  of  its  own  make  a  good  mind,  but  on  the  contrary 
I  think  that  a  good  mind  by  its  own  excellence  brings  the 
body  into  the  best  state  possible;  what  do  you  think? 

I  agree,  he  answered. 

So  if  we  adequately  prepare  the  intelligence  and  then 
E  hand  over  to  it  the  detailed  care  of  the  body,  we  merely  laying 
down  the  outlines  of  the  course  to  be  followed,  not  to  make  a 
long  story  of  it,  we  should  be  doing  right  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

Well,  we  said  that  they  were  to  abstain  from  drinking1;  for 
a  guardian,  surely,  is  the  last  person  who  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  drunk,  and  not  know  where  in  the  world  he  is. 

Yes,  he  said,  it  is  ridiculous  for  a  guardian  to  _need  a 
guardian. 

And  what  about  food  ?  For  the  men  are  champions  in  the 
greatest  of  contests2,  are  they  not? 

Yes. 


contrary  of  this?  Not  if  we  see  what  he  means.  He  means  that  we  can 
not  state  what  we  understand  by  bodily  health,  and  consequently  cannot 
secure  it,  without  using  standards  and  purposes  dictated  by  mind.  We 
sometimes  speak,  e.g.  of  a  man  as  in  perfect  "animal"  health,  as  if  our 
standard  was  animal  life  taken  apart.  But  the  comparison  will  not  work. 
If  a  man's  health  were  really  that  of  an  animal  he  would  be  quite  useless 
for  the  purposes  of  human  life.  He  would  always  be  asleep  or  just  have 
over-eaten  himself,  when  he  was  wanted  to  do  anything.  Sporting  dogs 
and  horses  would  be  useless  unless  man's  supervision  regulated  their  food 
and  exercise.  Their  relation  to  their  master  is  a  good  example  of  the 
relation  of  mere  body  to  mind.  Health,  for  a  man,  is  to  be  able  to  do  and 
enjoy  what  a  man  has  to  do  and  enjoy,  and  his  body  must  be  disciplined  and 
habituated,  to  make  this  possible,  in  view  of  the  aims  and  activities  which 
determine  it.  See  for  Plato's  result  410  c. 

1  Note  the  wide  meaning  assigned  to  Gymnastic  from  the  beginning. 
They  are  to  be  sober  in  view  of  their  duty,  not  because  drink  is  bad  for  men 
in  training;  and  this  is  the  first  rule  of  their  "Gymnastic."  Plato's  thought 
is  not  far  off  the  track  of  St  Paul's. 

-  "Soldiers  of  the  idea  "or  "Knights  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  would  express 
the  underlying  meaning. 


Then  would  the  haSii  ot  the  men  tn  training '  whom  we 
frnij— :  Kg  «uiia  >c  to  them  * 

Perhapa. 

But,  I  «JM!,  thtt  i«  a  doepy  tort  of  habit,  ami  the  health  it 
eauly  up*et  in  it ;  or  do  you  not  tee  that  the*e  athlete*  »!crj 
through  their  life  and  have  icrioua  and  teverc  illnetaea  on  the 
ftlightett  <lc|unurc  (runt  (heir  ot  •.  '.  .  i  <!;ct  ' 

Ida 

Then.  1  tontmucd,  we  necti  a  finer  ton  of  training  for  our 
military*  champion*.  %m«  c  they  have  to  be  a%  wakeful  as  dog*. 
an-!  t»  s-  •  .  .  •  •  .  •  .•  t«.  arvl.  a%  on 

their  cani|ttigm  they  undergo  all  mrta  oi  changea  of  dnnking 
water  and  food  and  tummer  heat  and  winter  cold,  not  to  be 
ca»ilv  u|»«ei  in  health*. 

So  1  think. 

Then  would  not  the  be%t  g>mna«t«c  be  one  akin  to  the 
mutir  which  we  dcicnbed  ju»t  now? 

How  do  you  mean? 

A  fiapte  and  reasonable  gymna«ik  ;  that  preparatory  for 
war  would  be  the  mmt  to. 

In  what  way? 

Why,  1  un»«crH.  Homer*  it  enough  to  teach  ut  that    For 

1  lice  ocraft  la  *•  MtmJ  »c««  tW  »o».l  *:i.::*.  "|wl«Mr>  '  of  «M« 
In  '.(MMag.  from  •bick  I!M  Uicf»l  irtw  "MCVIK  "  it  tfahM*!. 

1  \\'u  «»  Ibrif  <!oi»  in  dcirwc  ol  lit*  my.     It  ••  alta.  *t  iKi.  tfr.-.rncr 

:  '  i     '    •     • 
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'  "  Wr  ».»«c  »o  Uck  al  ibc  Ucvr  aad  bmatfafld  ualcfc  wfco 
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you  are  aware  that  on  the  campaign,  at  the  heroes'  banquets, 
c  he  neither  gives  them  fish  for  dinner,  though  they  were  on  the 
seashore  of  the  Hellespont,  nor  boiled  meat,  but  only  roast, 
which  would  be  easiest  for  soldiers  to  procure  ;  for  everywhere, 
we  may  say,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  fire  itself  than  to 
carry  pots  and  pans  about. 

Very  much  so. 

Moreover,  as  I  think,  Homer  never  makes  mention  of  sweet 
sauces  ;  or  even  our  everyday  men  in  training  know  this,  that 
to  have  one's  body  in  good  condition  one  must  abstain  from 
everything  of  that  kind. 

D        Yes,  he  said,  they  are  quite  rightly  convinced  of  it,  and  they 
do  abstain. 

And,  my  dear  Sir,  you  seem  likely  not  to  approve  of  Syra- 
cusan  courses  and  Sicilian  multiplicity1  of  savouries  if  our  views 
seem  to  you  to  be  correct. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not. 

Then  you  would  disapprove  of  men  having  intimacy  with 
grisettes  from  Corinth,  if  they  are  to  be  really  sound  in  body. 

Absolutely. 

And  the  luxuries,  as  they  are  thought,  of  Athenian  confec 
tionery  ? 

Necessarily  we  reject  them. 

For  I  suppose  we  should  be  right  in  likening  such  diet  and 
E  life  as  theirs  to  melody  and  song  composed  in  all  modes  and 
in  all  rhythms. 

No  doubt. 

1  "Multiple"  and  "multiplicity."  The  Greek  adjective  poikilos,  or 
substantive  poikilia,  seems  to  express  the  very  essence  of  all  that  Plato 
censured  in  the  civilisation  of  his  day.  They  seem  to  mean,  to  begin  with, 
any  surface  that  shows  varied  lights  or  colours — a  "dappled"  stag,  a 
painted  or  inlaid  surface,  or  the  arts  of  painting,  inlaying  and  embroidery. 
Then  they  are  used  of  the  new  music  and  new  poetry,  the  new  cookery, 
the  new  politics,  always  to  indicate  what  Plato  thinks  an  evil ;  something 
bunt,  as  the  Germans  say,  variegated,  a  sea  of  sensations  without  form  or 
law. 
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Then  a*  in  (hat  rate  multiplicity  engendered  intemperance, 
•o  in  thi*  it  generate*  di»ea.«e.  while  Minplu  itv  of  muuc  create* 
temperance  in  v>ul%,  and  of  gymnastic  hcalthiulnc**  in  bodtcv 

Mo*t  true. 

And  when  intemperance  and  dwcaje*  abound  in  the  Slate, 
arc  there  not  opened  many  couit*  of  lav  and  doctor*'  consult 
ing  room«,  and  the  legal  and  medical  profe*won%  put  on  an  air 
..i  importance,  bccau»e  c\en  free  men*  run  after  them  in 
crowd*  and  earnculy  * 

(H  course  they  will,  he  taid. 


.1r(*mr*/.     405  A  —  40*  c.      A  j*tJt:  III.H  +/  /4s 
«Y   </  1  «*«.!</;.    <tr  tkt    rtfatttm   ./  AM/IT    At   •»/••/.    ^ina/|i*j   u-il*. 
.Jim.tn,tmnm  41  tkt  .."•  •  •-    .>!/<•    :      .1  f  :..••:.  tim  im 

Ik,  :  *..  tr  •  -mr  }'.<«  mtJt  nlktr  mjkt  A»\/»  j*  tm.i,  *f*r(  Jr+m 
mimj,  .11  mtrr  mmtf*l*r  Jrrt  tsfmtmt  rr  .jf*t.t/t  /*r  ttmt  *m 
//•if.  >T  •!£***  *i  lift  in  >smfr  nt  It  /At  mui  ••'  lift  /*  nlkfr  atu 
tkt  nf.f.'f  trrvr  it  It-it  _».•»<  brt*k  uf  tkt  «<ti/i  .  '  .'.•'..  r«r  j'  Ijkr 
fi*iK.ti.':.  a  i  am  tmj  in  t  i  t»f  am  tlfmrmt  im  I*. 

imtikft  .»  «•-»*.  it.  im   /'  J/.-'/  wwir,  Mulr  /T^/r  ««  rf«  tmj 
fr  i»«»  MtmJ. 


Now  could  you  ha\c  a  greater  proof  of  (be  b*dne*«  arx! 
uglinc^^  '•!  rtiucation  m  the  Stale  than  the  need  of  nr»t  rate 
•  i  .  •.  •>:«  a'  .  .'lgr»,  not  merely  among  the  inferior  people  and 
the  handworker*,  but  among  thotc  who  pretend  to  hate  been 
nurtured  after  the  fashion  of  freemen  ?  Or  do  you  not  think 
it  a  khameful  thing.  an«l  a  grrat  proof  of  uneduc  atedne«t,  to  be 
i  to  get  our  juttice  as  an  unj«>rt  frum  other  penoru,  as 
!  ••  and  judges  over  u»,  and  to  have  none  of  our  own  ? 


'   A  Uttct  kti 

,  •  •  •  unlock?  HTit 

•  •«    !•»:/.  r«m  wt^ 
«(>-.:.      -r        A: 
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The  most  shameful  of  all  things,  he  replied. 

Do  you  think,  I  continued,  that  it  is  more  shameful  than 
this,  that  a  man  should  not  merely  spend  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  law  courts  as  defendant  and  prosecutor,  but  even,  by 
inexperience  of  what  is  noble,  should  be  led  to  glory  in  this 
very  thing,  that  is  to  say,  in  being  a  master  of  wrong-doing, 
c  competent  in  every  twist  and  turn,  able  to  find  a  way  through 
every  exit,  wriggling  out  of  reach  to  avoid  submitting  to  justice, 
and  all  this  for  gains  of  little  or  no  value,  being  ignorant  how 
much  nobler  and  better  it  is  to  arrange  a  life  for  himself  that 
will  have  no  need  of  a  sleepy  judge1  ? 

No,  he  answered,  this  is  more  shameful  than  the  other. 

But  to  need  the  doctor's  art,  I  said,  not  merely  for  wounds 
or  from  being  attacked  by  epidemic  diseases,  but  from  being 
D  filled  with  gales  and  currents  like  so  many  lakes,  owing  to 
idleness  and  the  sort  of  diet  we  described,  forcing  the  polite 
Asclepiadae2  to  baptise  our  ailments  with  names  like  flatulence 
and  catarrh — do  you  not  think  it  a  shame  ? 

Why  really  those  are  novel  and  ridiculous  names  for 
diseases. 

Such  as,  I  imagine,  did  not  exist  in  Asclepius'  day ;  and  I 

E  infer3  it,  because  his  very  sons,  when  at  Troy  the  nurse  gave 

;o6  A  the  wounded  Eurypylus  Pramneian  wine  with  flour  scattered 

into  it  and  cheese  grated  over  it,  which  one  would  think  inflam- 

1  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  litigation  was  one  of  the  chief 
vices  charged  against  the  Athenian  democracy  by  hostile  critics.      In  the 
great  time  of  Athenian  supremacy  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  formed  to  a 
great  extent  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  a  large  number  of  dependent 
states.     Neither  the  motives  nor  the  results  of  this  system  were  altogether 
bad,  but  it  gave  a  handle  to  hostile  criticism. 

2  Descendants  of  Asclepius  (Aesculapius)  =  "  doctors." 

3  Compare  404  B  and  C  for  this  parody  of  the  current  way  of  appealing 
to  Homer.    While  humourously  illustrating  the  point  of  the  present  passage, 
Plato  is  suggesting,  in  his  double-edged  way,  how  absolutely  unfit  Homer 
is  to  give  rules  to  a  civilised  society.    He  quotes  from  memory ;  it  is  Machaon, 
not  Eurypylus,  who  is  thus  treated.     //.  n.  624. 
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matory.  found  no  fault  wuh  her.  and  passed  no  centure  on 
I'atrokluft  who  wa»  in  charge  of  the  treatment. 

Mot!  ccfumly,  he  replied,  it  »aa  a  u  range  dnnk  (or  a  nun 
in  thai  condition. 

Not.  I  said.  if  you  reflect  thai  up  to  that  time  the  A*  .c 
pudae  made  no  u*e  of  our  modern  medical  an.  the  nuite  of  B 
diseases;   not,  as  the  ttory  goes,  till   Herodicus  lived,   and 
Hcrodtcuv  who  was  a  trainer*  am!  became  an  invalid,  n. 
up  gymnastic  vith  the  medical  art.  till  he  tormented  first  him- 
%cij.  an-!  »u  .  '..     .~»n»  other* 

In  «hal  way? 

By  lengthening  out  hu  death.  I  replied.  Kor  attending 
upon  hit  di*ea»c.  vntch  was  a  mortal  one,  while  he  was  un 
able,  I  lake  it,  to  cure  him»cU.  vet  he  lived  hu  whole  life 
;.••._  •.;!.•;•••,...•  ^  trraimcnt,  with  no  lc»»urc  (ur  anything,  in 
mitcr>-  it  he  dc{afted  a  )u<  from  of  life  , 

and  in  «  .nc  k^ng  death  fttnifgk,  »o  great  wa*  hi*  cunning,  he 
arrived  at  old  age*. 

Then  that  was  a  fine  reward  which  he  won  by  h»%  art. 

And  one  likely  to  romr,  I  «aid.  to  him  who  did  not  know 
that  from  no  ignorance*  or  ineipcncncc  did  A*tJef>iu»  refuse  to  c 


A  \ntmet 
t  |«o4rM*aa  M  AllMM,  aad  tbc  MrnAumrt  <m  thrtn  »m.  •  put  at 

'     or"     (rj»»t%     tha!     in     the     t»h<4«    ol    I  hi*     pMMg*     I1»lo    »>•»«    1" 


-•«-j»-«»   in  rutting.  »»  il 

(..»;.>«          1  }.c»r    i»    (4rnl*  ol   t  •  ft:    1(4          • 


«  «IBC  |<nk*rl  (at  •  •umdoi  man.  to  a  »bitc  Ko<  pMaim  and  i»i«y  la  lh 

••.•••      '    ••.;!  fc-  .»'    '  I.e.  !r>r«.».  i>   in  i  U'."  %     •    •»:  chi»*< 'i  t  »:K   »c-.n        \\ 
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reveal  this  type  of  medicine  to  his  descendants,  but  because  he 
knew  that  in  all  law-abiding  commonwealths  there  is  a  certain 
work  assigned  to  every  man  in  the  State  which  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  pursue,  and  none  has  leisure  to  be  sick  and  under  treat 
ment  his  whole  life  long;  which  we,  absurdly,  perceive  in  the 
case  of  the  working  class ;  but  do  not  perceive  in  the  case  of 
the  rich  and  those  who  pass  for  prosperous. 

How?  he  asked. 

D  A  carpenter,  I  answered,  when  he  is  ill,  desires  the  doctor 
to  give  him  a  drug  to  drink  that  he  may  throw  up  the  evil1,  or 
to  rid  him  of  it  by  a  downward  purge  or  by  cautery  or  the 
knife.  But  if  any  man  orders  him  a  prolonged  cure2,  putting 
felt  packing  round  his  head  and  so  forth,  he  soon  says  that  he 
has  no  leisure  to  be  ill,  and  it  is  no  gain  to  him  to  live  in  that 
way,  giving  his  attention  to  his  disease  and  neglecting  the 
industry  before  him ;  and  after  that,  saying  farewell  to  such  a 
E  physician,  he  returns  to  his  customary  mode  of  living,  regains 
his  health,  and  lives  in  discharge  of  his  duty3;  or,  if  his  body 
is  not  strong  enough  to  go  through  with  it,  he  dies  and  is 
rid  of  his  troubles. 

Yes,  and  for  a  man  in  that  position  it  is  admitted  that  this 
is  the  right  dealing  with  medicine. 

407  A        Is  that,  I  asked,  because  he  had  a  work  to  do,  which  if  he 
did  not  discharge,  he  found  life  not  worth  living  ? 

Plainly  so. 

But  the  wealthy  man,  as  we  affirm,  has  no  such  work  set 
before  him,  from  which  if  he  is  compelled  to  abstain  he  does 
not  care  to  live. 

shall  often  find  it  a  good  hint  to  interpret  Plato  as  we  should  interpret 
Mr  Ruskin. 

1  Lit.  "  the  disease,"  thought  of  as  a  material  thing.     Of  course  there 
often  may  be  a  definite  poison  or  growth  in  which  the  disease  is  embodied. 
Cf.  407  D,  "some  definite"  or  "isolable"  disease. 

2  Lit.  "  diet,"  way  of  life. 

3  Lit.  "doing  his  own."     See  note  above. 
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Certainly  be  >»  not  v»»d  to  have  one. 

No.  far  you  do  not  attend  to  i'rux  yluir*.  how  be  »ay» 
tbat  when  une  has  got  enough  to  live  on.  one  should  practice 
excellence*. 

Ami,  I  should  think,  before  that. 

I  K>  not  let  u%  <|uarrel  with  htm  on  that  j«o»nt.  I  taxi ;  but 
lei  ut  nuke  it  clear  to  ourseKes  whether  the  rich  man  hat  this1 
to  practise,  ami  apart  from  it,  tut  Uic  i*  not  worth  living, 
ur  whether  valetudinarianism,  though  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  « 
attending  to  carj»enier's  work  and  the  rest  at  the  craft*,  it 
yet  no  hindrance  to  what  1'hoolido  c\h«*t%'. 

Yes,  indeed.  wa»  the  reply,  there  ts  perhapa  no  greater 
hindrance  than  thtt  supererogatory  care  of  the  body,  which 
goo  beyond  ••<i>mru»»:i.  '  .  ti  ts  laconrenient  both  for  the 
dutte*  of  estate  management,  for  military  scrvke,  and  for 
sedentary  offices'  in  the  city. 

•  Tto  ««d  MiflM  often  Ut  mkktvd  vutw.     Bnt  -«  »»»<  note  tWi  * 
Ha.  fex  tbr  a*m>»«c«i  ut  cm-  t  •oratey.     S««  jm«  bdowt 

(of  MM  m .  cnnr*!  *f4m«  of 


*  Wt  tlMmld  My.  "  Why  no      Yo«  caa  be  (ool  uo  •  ««  k  bnl 

owl  l^pr*  of  tf  !>jj»  -«»»  AJkJ  «il'.o<^»  li«ia(  »rc 
1U.:  Ifei*  dor*  MOt  MW«t  PUto't  J«*nl  (tfl  It  >» 
(«-t  ll  »««  c«*»l-l  bt  Mivwhctr  rUc.  i*l  Mwrh 

MTKI  a  MitiuMrfllal  thing  to  •  «.«<•«•  k.  ;u»«  ».«  l 

BMVOV  to  m*.       |'.»<cilrtfcc.  tot  PUta.  MMMM  4o 

•  GyoukMiK  tt  taken  l*>  inthrfe  «11  tack  il«r 
i*rvr%u»»»   (at 

bu«C   >.  {•     Ml. 


cuuctt  .  tkc  daiir*  al  ba**rt»oU  and  matt  •MJMfMMM  (Ui.  "  iconumy  "). 
oi  ttrtrtuhar,  ibc  n<nasB»»i«ttk.  MM!  of  |«utcc  MM!  xtminn<iBtXMi  A*  i  • 
tW  disl»  (  m-.liiarv  Mtticr,  »e  ftbowki  l«»r  M  Mtnd  tknl  an  AlncniMi'* 
m  •»«  did  not  cnnniM  In  umlnn;  rtcitiaf  ulifianM  •!  t 
.  Scif-ddmr*  •  »»  •  MI  »~>.  a  ••!••!  and  rMCMMl  f»n  <rf  t 
of  «•  •  •  i  StAir.  cmi  mil*t«ry  «CM>-<-  •*»  *  >!u'.  »  «  V.^h  nu^hi  feUl  any  day  on 
i  •  ;  •  _  .:  NxtAtr*  •»»  holdcf  at  vh*l  we 
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And  the  most  serious  thing  of  all  is  that  it  is  constantly 
throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  study  in  any  shape,  and  of 
any  consideration  or  meditation  with  oneself,  perpetually 

c  suspecting  headaches  and  fits  of  giddiness,  and  imputing  them 
to  be  produced  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge1,  so  as  to  present 
obstacles  at  every  point  where  excellence  is  practised  and 
tested  in  that  direction2;  for  it  makes  you  continually  think 
yourself  ill,  and  never  cease  from  being  in  pangs  about  your 
body. 

It  is  likely,  he  said. 

Then  must  we  not  say  that  Asclepius  knew  all  this  as  well 
as  we,  and  that  he,  thinking  of  those  who  by  nature  and  con- 

D  duct  are  healthy  in  body,  but  are  suffering  from  some  specific 
ailment,  for  them,  and  for  their  condition,  revealed  the  medical 
art,  and  expelling  their  ailments  by  drugs  and  by  the  knife 
enjoined  upon  them  their  customary  way  of  living,  that  he  might 
not  interfere  with  their  citizen  duties  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  bodies  which  are  penetrated  through  and  through 
with  disease,  he  did  not  attempt  by  rules  of  diet,  drawing  off 
and  adding  in  minute  quantities3,  to  make  such  a  man's  life  a 
long  and  wretched  one,  and  to  let  him  beget,  as  is  probable, 


should  call  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  gallantry  in   rescuing  a  comrade   in 
action. 

1  Lit.  "by  philosophy." 

2  The  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  wisdom,  the  life  of  the  scholar,  man  of 
science,   or  any  student  with  the  true  spirit  of  study,  is  another  form  in 
which  excellence  or  virtue  may  be  practised;  it  is  higher  than  the  civic 
excellences  above  mentioned,  the  hindrances  to  it  being  reckoned  "  the 
most  serious,"  but  does  not  of  course  exclude  them.    It  is  a  large  and  interest 
ing  question  what  the  great  Greek  thinkers  really  took  to  be  the  relation  of 
study  and  science  to  life.     We  should  be  very  careful  to  understand  what 
they  actually  say,  and  not  to  run  off  with  superficial  notions,  mostly  borrowed 
from  later  ages,  when  the  unity  of  life  had  been  lost. 

3  The  metaphor  is  apparently  that  of  keeping  a  fluid  at  a  certain  level 
by  adding  and  drawing  off;  an  image  of  the  delicate  balance  to  be  maintained 
in  a  body  always  tending  to  go  wrong. 


///.  US 

offering  no  better  than  hinurlf1;   but  he  thought  it  wrung, 
we  muM  My.  to   give   mc*!i«  •»!   treatment   lo  any  one  who  i» 
unable  to   live  in  the  common  cotiivc  of   life,  deeming    him  i 
an  unprofitable  penon  both  to  hirmelf  and  to  the  State'? 

AAckpm*  wa%  a  %utc*man  by  >our  account. 

Obviouftly,  I  «ud  .  and  do  not  you  tee  how,  becjute  he 
wft*  to,  »u»  ton*  not  only  pnned  good  war  nor  %  at  Troy,  but 
adojrted  the  treatment  which  I  de*»nbe?  C)r  do  >ou  not 
ren»enibct  how  in  Mcnelau*'  ca*e,  alter  hi»  wound  when 
I'andarut  %hot  him.  "they  *|uee/rd  out  the  blood*,  and 
%|»rrail  toothing  un^uenu  ;:;••>.  the  wound."  but  what  he  wat 
to  drink  of  ea»  aftet  that  they  no  more  |»re*ribed  to  him  than 
to  Kunrpylu*?  for  they  held  that  ihetr  remcdie*  were  %-ifh.  icnt 
to  cure  men  • '  . »  to  ihcir  wound*  were  of  he  i  :  .  ar-.«! 

ortletly  life,  even  if  at  the  moment  they  thaixrd  to  finnk  a 
«ntr  |«M«ct  .  while  A«  to  people  who  were  %uki»  by  nature  and 


ttut  ihetr  art  ought  not  to  be  (of  the  benefit  of  the-*,  r  <«  •>  .  '.• 
they  to  ha%c  tnedua!  treatment  o-cn  if  they  were  r.« .  er  than 
Mniav 

You  dev^ibe  the  KMU  of  .Vurlepitu  a*  very  clever  people. 

So  1  ou^hl.  I  jn»«erc«i  him.  ,\n<l  yet  the  tt  ant! 

PmtUr,  flatly  rontratlicttng  us  *-»y  both  that  Awrlepiut  wat  the 
•on  of  Apollo,  ami  that  he  wa>  JK  .  .  \>\  .  •  •  .  .-  a 


:.       •     :.-        :     •- 


t<-m   ikr  ltj«»  at  the  WOWM!  lt»fciH«f  (I  «n|4jr!l'.  /  uj  ;\.   :;• 

ii.i  .    v.  >.'.».  .hit  I'U    •  o  A^«m  i|MaCta|  ft"tn 
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wealthy  man  who  was  already  dead,  for  which  reason,  indeed, 
they  say  he  was  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt.  But  we,  in  accord 
ance  with  what  we  said  before1,  do  not  believe  both  their 
stories,  but,  we  shall  affirm,  if  he  was  the  son  of  a  god,  he  was 
not  meanly  covetous,  and  if  he  was  meanly  covetous  he  was  not 
the  son  of  a  god. 

Quite  right,  he  said,  so  far. 

Argument.  4080 — 410  A.  Comparison  and  co-operation  of 
physical  and  moral  therapeutic.  In  what  sense  the  experience  of 
evil  is  a  factor  in  the  knowledge  of  good. 

But  what  do  you  say  about  this,  Socrates  ?  Ought  we  not 
to  have  good  physicians  in  the  city?  And  they  would  be  more 
D  especially  such  as  have  handled  the  greatest  number  of  healthy 
persons  and  the  greatest  number  of  diseased ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  best  judges  would  be  those  who  had  held  intercourse 
with  all  kinds  of  natures. 

Most  certainly,  I  said,  I  recognise  good  physicians ;  but  do 
you  know  whom  I  think  to  be  such  ? 

I  shall  know  if  you  tell  me. 

Well,  I  will  try,  I  said ;  but  you  have  asked  about  two 
different  subjects  in  the  same  sentence. 

In  what  way? 

We  should  get  the  most  skilful  physicians2,  I  said,  if  from 

their  youngest  days,  besides  learning  their  art,  they  were  to 

come  in  contact  with  the  greatest  number  of  most  defective 

E  bodies,  and  were  themselves  to  suffer  from  all  ailments,  and  to 

1  See  391  D. 

2  In  pressing  the  distinction  he  has  in  mind,  Socrates  seems,  as  Camp 
bell  observes,  to  decline  answering  Glaucon's  point,  which  is  that  in  the 
healthy  state  the  physician  will  not  find  the   required   experience.      The 
difficulty  is  a  real  one,  and  is  met  to-day  by  the  collection  and  selection  of 
cases  which  is  the  essence  of  the  hospital  system.     In  this  way  we  so  to 
speak  make  the  most  of  the  illness  which  we  have. 
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be  ojr  nature  not  efttifdy  MflUtbjr  •  r of,  I  imagine,  they  do 
not  Ural  the  body  with  the  body*;  if  they  did.  it  wouki  nocr 
have  been  allowabk  fur  their  bodie*  to  be  or  to  !  c«  ome  dc- 
lei  :i»  c  ,  but  they  treat  the  body  with  their  mind,  for  « h.th  it  «» 
not  powble,  if  it  ha*  be*  ome  or  U  defe«  live,  to  treat  anything 
well. 

1  r  uc,  he  *aid. 

llul  the  ju-lge,  my  fnend,  ruie»  over  nun.J1  »  '  •  • 

which  it  it  not  allowable  to  have  been  nurture*!  among  e>il 
mim!%  from  it*  earliest  day*,  and  to  have  Wen  .»».»•»  uied  w«h 
them,  and  to  hare  et|«enenre<i  all  wrongdoing*  by  hating  itteU 
cutstmiitoi  them.  *o  a*  acutely  to  infer  the  crime*  of  other* 
lr. .in  itvcif.  like  ducaftc*  in  rate  of  the  body  ,  but  K  ought  to 
have  (aaMcd  il%  youth  apart  from  r%|«tien*c  or  ronuct  of  evil 
character,  if  it  w  to  be  good  and  noble,  and  to  judge  wundly 
in  matter*  of  right.  Wherefore  it  i»  true  that  in  \\\r  •  »  •  * 


c.  ••  <bc  >•''»  '"'  »'  •• 
be  ».-!«»!   by  ».  «r.<-  r«|vt>rtKr  at   ociar«*  :   m*i  fmm  in   »*n.ju 


Kuh 


)><>'•<•  ,  «  at 

VtiM  brtnf  Mtklv  *>   ».<wi  p*i»C  f""1  •'*o 
the   BUtcKtrl.      TW   c%!«». -«.Sii*ft   ».  h.ctrt 
liad  Hrattai  *rr«n   pMtly  -ioc   lo  ibc  iKt  t 
..'•.  ^.'t    ->>».•  h    uke    tSctn    <MM    «•*    iKru    tt 
M.'  *  i.-cr.  of  |"U|o'«  %ir*. 

1    llrtvrr.  if         .•*.  •   Vflh  <nl  «ctr  erf   « 
the  mtmi  with  CM'.  » '      '    ;«  t-i*cj'*.n  •_•. 
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u  good  men  appear  innocent  and  easily  deceived  by  the  wicked, 
as  not  possessing  in  themselves  patterns  of  like  affections  with 
the  bad. 

Yes,  he  said,  this  is  very  apt  indeed  to  befall  them. 
Therefore,  I  said,  a  good  judge  should  not  be  young  but 
old,  having  come  late  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  iniquity; 
not  observing  it  as  his  own  and  seated  in  his  own  soul,  but 
having  practised  through  long  years  to  discern  its  evil  nature, 
outside  him  and  in  other  souls,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
knowledge1  and  not  of  his  own  experience. 

c        Certainly  such  a  judge  is  of  the  finest  type. 

Yes,  and  good  too,  to  answer  your  question2;  for  he  who 
has  a  good  mind  is  good.  But  your  clever  and  suspicious 
fellow,  who  has  himself  done  many  wrongs,  and  fancies  himself 
so  thorough  and  so  knowing,  appears  clever  in  his  precautions 
when  among  his  likes,  judging  everything  by  the  patterns  he 
has  in  himself;  but  when  he  comes  in  contact  with  good  men 
and  men  no  longer  young,  then  again  he  makes  a  poor  appear 
ance,  being  distrustful  out  of  season,  and  not  understanding  a 

D  healthy  character,  because  he  possesses  no  pattern  of  the  kind; 
but  as  he  meets  bad  people  oftener  than  good  he  seems  to 
himself  and  others  a  wise  man  rather  than  a  fool. 
That  is  absolutely  true. 

Then  it  is  not  in  a  man  like  this  that  we  must  look  for  the 
good  and  wise  judge,  but  in  the  former.  For  badness  can 
never  know  both  excellence  and  itself;  but  excellence,  in  a 
nature  educated  by  time,  will  acquire  knowledge  of  itself  and 


1  Cf.  366  c. 

2  See  408  c.     "  Good  "  here,  good  both  as  a  judge  and  as  a  man.     The 
question  then  is  practically,  must  not  good  judges  have  experience  of  bad 
men  ?    Plato  answers  the  point  which  he  considers  to  underlie  it,  by  saying, 
"The  good  judge  must  be  a  good  man;  i.e.  it  is  not  necessary  that  he 
should  take  badness  into  his  own  soul."     He  explains  his  answer  further 
409  D  below. 
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«-f  liatlnr%«  alike*.     So,  *%  «ccm«  to  me.  it  ;»  thi»  nun,  and  not  i 
the  nlLun.  «ho  learn*  to  be  wttc. 

I  agree,  he  «ud. 

Then  vtll  you  not  e%ubh*h  by  bw  in  your  Slate  » s«  h  • 
me«!u  a!  art*  as  we  referred  to',  in  conjunction  with  a  vimibr 

;•!:•  ..»!  an*,  which  together  thall  &\r  treatment  to  thote  •  •!  «:    \ 
your  ciium*  who  arc  well  naturcd  m  body  and  toul;  but  thmc 
who  are  not,  if  their  deleft  he  bodily,  they  »hall  j<-r«i:t  to  die, 
while  tho«e  who  are  CM!  nature*!  and  incur  a  Me  in  tool  they 
thall  Ihcimelrr*  put  to  death*? 

Thi*  ha*  certainly  been  thown  to  l«r  the  bctt  coot«c  both 
fur  the  patient*  thetn%eltr«  and  for  the  State 


••*'!  -An**  I*  taMt 


to  mM  iW 

>«*J.      «»r. 


I  4K*I*  »lMilM»  dta 

erf   -».Kh  r.^tJ   »* 
•»<    to    I* 


Uw  »*|jiiiiin<  of 
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Argument.  410  B — 412  B.  Final  explanation  of  the  aim  of 
gymnastic  and — almost — its  inclusion  in  music. 

Then  it  is  clear  that  our  young  men  will  take  good  care 
not  to  come  in  need  of  the  judicial  art,  using  that  simple  music 
which  we  affirmed  to  generate  temperance1. 

No  doubt,  he  said. 

B  Then  will  not  this  same  be  the2  track  on  which  the  man 
trained  in  music  will  pursue  gymnastic  and  attain  it  if  he 
chooses,  so  as  not  to  need  the  medical  art3,  except  on  some 
special  compulsion  ? 

Indeed  I  think  so. 

His  actual  gymnastic  exercises  and  tasks  he  will  work  at 
rather  with  a  view  to  the  spirited  element  of  his  nature,  and 
as  means  of  awakening  it,  than  for  bodily  strength ;  not  as 
ordinary  competitors  regulate  their  food  and  their  tasks  for  the 
sake  of  muscular  power. 

Quite  right. 

c  Then  those  who  institute  an  education  in  music  and  gym 
nastic  do  not  institute  it  for  the  reason  which  some  suppose, 
that  they  might  treat  the  body  by  the  one4,  and  the  soul  by  the 
other  ? 

How  then  ? 

It  is  probable  that  they  institute  both  of  them  principally 
for  the  sake  of  the  soul0. 

1  404  E. 

2  Viz.  that  indicated  by  the  "  simple  "  music. 

3  As  the  man  qua  trained  in  music  did  not  need  the  judicial  art. 

4  See  403  D  and  note. 

5  This  is  the  climax  of  the  idea  suggested  in  403  D.   Body  is  subordinate 
to  mind  as  an  instrument  to  be  moulded  for  its  purposes;  and  further,  bodily 
training  actually  is  a  part  of  moral  and  intellectual  training,   through  the 
elements  of  character  and  intelligence  which  are  concerned  in  all  athletic 
activity,  which  is  bodily  activity  par  excellence.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  exactly 
what  we  mean  by  bodily  in  this  sense  of  "athletic";  reading  and  writing,  for 
instance,  are  activities  in  which  we  use  our  bodies,  but  are  not,  as  ordinarily 
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How  do  TOU  mean  ? 

I>o  you  not  notice.  I  Mid,  what  disposition  RTO«  \  up  in  the 
very  usad  of  men  who  tpcmi  their  whole  life  in  gtmnajtic1, 
ami  nocr  tuuch  matte?  or  in  those  who  arc  of  the  contrary 
temper? 

1  •  ,  jOMlion  in  roj»cct  of  »h»t  ?  he  a%ked.  D 

In  retpert  of  nefcene**  ami  hardness  *rtd  their  contraries 
tftftntn  and  frntlenew,  I  V»K!. 

1  notice,  he  rcj.hcil.  that  thote  who  have  devoted  them- 
*clvc«  to  unrolled  gjrmna%t»c'  turn  oat  fiercer  than  b  right, 
and  thine  who  have  done  to  with  mutir  heroine  totter  than  i» 
j.n.jwT  for  them. 


•  I' 


mo«l  b« 


1  mtMNMt  »i!h  MBMC  aad  »B  fact  • 

«•'    ibr    MUMC   niocAfntttl    l»<liMT>r>.      lt»Jo   m   cuW   •»tn|<i 

'->a  «»t    »f.Kh    MW    lo    l*r«k     •{>   tbc    Mind    UMo    ; 

irirn'n  llwi   «f»rHnifir«<  •-  onlj  •  »» > 
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Well,  I  said,  and  their  fierceness  will  be  produced  by  the 
spiritedness  of  their  nature,  which  if  rightly  nurtured  will  be 
courageous,  but  if  strung  up  beyond  the  right  point  will  in  all 
probability  become  hard  and  intractable. 

I  think  so. 

E  And  again,  their  gentleness  will  belong  to  the  culture- 
loving1  nature;  and  if  it  is  too  much  relaxed  it  will  be  softer 
than  it  ought,  but  being  properly  nurtured  will  be  gentle  and 
orderly. 

It  is  so. 

And  we  say  that  the  guardians2  ought  to  have  both  of  these 
natures. 

They  ought. 

Then  ought  not  these  to  be  brought  into  harmony3  with 
one  another? 

Not  a  doubt  of  it. 

And  he  who  has  been  brought  into  harmony  has  a  soul 
both  temperate  and  brave  ? 
41 1  A        Just  so. 

And  the  soul  of  the  un-harmonised  is  both  cowardly  and 
clownish4? 

Utterly. 

1  Lit.  "philosophic,"  see  375  E. 

'2  Who  are  in  fact  ourselves  as  we  ought  to  be,  a  type  of  the  complete 
man,  the  largest  animal  nature  expanded  into  a  spiritual  being.  Cf. 

375—6- 

3  I.e.  is  not  this  an  essential  of  any  education  which  can  be  called 
complete? 

4  Lit.  "rustic,"  which  may  seem  to  us  a  strange  opposite  for  temperate. 
Temperance,  gentleness,  and  orderliness  are  all  the  outcome  of  the  culture- 
loving  disposition,  which  strikes  the  right  note,  so  to  speak,  on  all  occasions 
of  conduct.     Clownishness,  the  vice  of  the  "  churl  in  spirit,"  is  conceived 
as  the  having  no  sense  of  law  in  oneself  or  of  consideration  for  others. 
From  this  point,  at  which  the  idea  of  harmonising  the  sides  of  man's  nature 
is  introduced,  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear  that  whichever  side  is  directly 
influenced,  both  are  affected. 
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o  when  one  fturrenderi  himtelf  lo  mu*ic.  to  Id  it  I -real  he 
guth  over  hu  %oul  through  hit  ea/v  a»   if  they   vrtc  a 
funnel,  the  »wret  and  toft  and  plaintive  mode*  which  we  were 
mentioning'.  ar.«!  he  pa*«c*  hit  whole  lilc  long  hi. 
t  in.vcif  ami  under  •'•      .   AM   >ur  of  long',  then  to  t*v>n  with,  if  r 
he  tad  an*  »;>.nU'!nc\%.  he  Miftent  it*  like  iron,  and  make*  it 
..<:.;.  inttead  of    utclevt  antl   hard  ,    f  ut    *hen   he  gue*  on 
unremittingly  till  it*  H  ftped-bound.  from  that  |ioint  onvrardt 
he  begin*  to  melt  and  dmnltc  it.  till  he  ha«  mcited  hit  spirit 
a«a> .  and  a*  it  were  cut  the  %ine«t  out  of  hit  tout,  and  made 

it  Ult  a  w .ft '  warr ;    r 

Kvactljr  to. 

And  if  he  deal  vith  a  mind  vhich  from  the  l«ginning  t*  b\ 
nature  %|>iri(Ir«v  he  w*on  doct  the  work  ,  but  if  it  t*  tpirited. 
by  weakening  the  t|*nt  he  make*  it  ill-balanced.  <j  n«  kU  j.r,-  • 


and  arc  full  of  ill  temper*. 


t   M»!  t,  >99  A 

I  *      ;      ,.ilr-'    t.    •-»;.:    ;t    "          I'  "    *%   €»|yUM<«i   ! 
Hi.          .lllollM-M 

"  SoAMr**"  I*  brw  the  dltwl  cfW  i  .^  «iaUc  <M  iW  " 
4101    *tiu«v   t 


•  •<  ''  loMittil.     Sec  yto    v 

*  IrituUiii*  *«»l  ill  urn;**,  ikm.  MUJT  MWC  m  MI  »»'!*«• 
•»  •».*•    .       i  v«i.m.«-.;i  !«  (rj»t.lol  »•  *oRc*M    iaiarwon.  >  «•    l»  «n 


•|-ir 

|K»I    »i:h   ihr   g;h    of  wll-AM 
!,rr->.  .{<KT)|>iinr  MM!  iwartirc 
"      t(.  Irnnth  <.  t   " 

-«...«  brlp  Mr.  «*ir 
CM   tiigri  a*  iW 

A     '"-.'.    f.tr>   in   mj 

I  if   «v««c  ittaa  »ny  dralh  I- 
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Completely  so. 

And  again,  when  a  man  works  hard  in  the  way  of  gymnastic, 
and  feeds  thoroughly  well,  and  never  touches  music  or  the 
pursuit  of  culture1,  the  first  thing  is,  is  it  not  ?  that  in  his  good 
bodily  condition  he  is  filled  with  confidence  and  spirit,  and 
becomes  more  valiant  than  he  was. 

Very  much  so. 

Well  now ;  when  he  does  nothing  else,  and  holds  no  sort 
of  communion  with  the  Muse2,  then,  even  if  there  was  some- 
D  thing  of  studiousness  in  his  soul,  since  it  is  given  no  taste  of 
study  or  research,  and  partakes3  of  no  discourse  or  "music"  in 
any  shape,  it  grows  weak  and  deaf  and  blind,  because  it  is 
never  awakened  nor  fed  nor  are  its  senses  purged4. 

Just  so. 

Such  an  one,  I  imagine,  becomes  a  hater  of  thinking5  and 
an  uncultivated  man6,  and  gives  up  making  use  of  persuasion 
E  by  means  of  reasoning,  but  carries  through  everything  by 
violence  and  savageness  like  a  brute,  and  lives  in  a  state  of 
unintelligence  and  plundering,  full  of  inharmoniousness  and 
ungraciousness. 

It 'is  absolutely  so. 

Then,  for  these  two7,  I  shall  say  that — as  seems  natural — 

1  Lit.  Philosophy. 

~  As  goddess  of  Music. 

3  "Tastes"  and  "partakes" — note  the  metaphor  of  food.     The  germ 
of  studiousness  in  the  soul  is  like  a  plant  or  young  animal ;  it  must  have  its 
food.     This  notion  of  the  mind  as  an  organism  depending  on  nurture  and 
atmosphere  is  at  the  root  of  Plato's  educational  theory.     See  above  all 
401  B  and  c. 

4  His  senses   are  not   stimulated,  and   so   never  clear   themselves   of 
obstructions. 

5  Lit.  a  hater  of  "discourses,"  i.e.  of  all  shapes  of  coherent  thinking  or 
reasoning  whether  with  or  without  writing  or  speech. 

6  "Anti-musical,"  in  Plato's  sense  of  "music";  a  Philistine. 

7  I.e.    the   two    parts,    factors   or    sides   of   mind,    just    about   to  be 
mentioned. 
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two  am  have  been  gnvn  by  tome  god  to  mankind,  roiuk  that 
i%  and  gymnatitc  for  the  %junlc.!  ami  the  vtxlom  l»tm£  :  no: 
for  mind  ami  l*»!\,  unict%  irx  itlcnlalU,  tnit  for  th<»*c  two',  thai 
they  may  l»e  l«uughl  into  tune  with  one  another,  bcs>v  »t»un^ 
up  and  related  to  the  proper  pitch*. 

It  does  Kern  natural,  he  auented. 

I  hen  him  who  be»t  mingle*  g>mna«tic  with  muMC  an  ! 
a  I  .j.lic»  them  to  the  mm.  I  in  moat  due  mcaMire,  hint  we  %hould 
muM  nghtly  pronounce  to  be  absolutely  the  I*  *i  inutKian  and 
the  greatest  nuuicr  of  harmony,  in  a  far  higher  tentc  than  one 
who  lunrft  the  «tfing»  to  each  other*. 

With  good  reav-r.  ^  «  rates  he  «anl. 

Then,  (tlaucon,  will  it  not  aJwajrt  be  necr»aar>  to  ha«r 
uch  i  tint  fuller  '  in  our  Stale,  if  the  |>olily  i»  not  to  j-cf  »»h  ' 

It  will  be  nerr«ftary  in  the  highot  povaible  degree. 


•  1   '  •      ••  r-       i    .\ 

•  TW  !  •  ••  an*  •  c 


j   .!   fc 

•  r  .:  < 


nf   Illr.    4114. 

I   iHr   other    tbi 


•ml 


*  T 

.        'r-  :i 
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Argument.  412  B — 414  B.  Further  selection  of  the  guardians 
after  or  in  the  course  of  education,  and  the  qualities  determining  it. 
Cf.  for  the  first  selection  374  E,  and  for  a  later  one  in  the  more 
developed  educational  scheme  535  A  ff.  and  539  n  jj. 

The  outlines  of  their  education  and  nurture  then  will  be 
these.  For  why  should  we  describe  their  dances  and  field 
sports  and  hunting  and  contests  in  athletics  and  in  horseman 
ship1?  For  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  must  be  in  accordance 
with  these  outlines ;  and  so  not  difficult  to  contrive. 

Perhaps  not. 

c  Well,  I  said,  and  what  is  the  next  distinction  we  have  to 
lay  down  ?  Is  it  not  which  of  these  very  men  are  to  rule  and 
to  be  ruled? 

It  is. 

It  is  plain  that  the  rulers  ought  to  be  the  elder,  and  the 
ruled  the  younger  ? 

It  is  plain. 

And  that  the  best  of  them  must  be  the  rulers  ? 

Yes. 


sort  of  education  is  to  be  maintained,  not  by  what  governmental  machinery 
we  can  maintain  it.  Comments  upon  the  particular  form  of  State  control 
in  which  Plato  embodied  his  ideas  are  really  beside  the  mark  in  dealing  with 
the  substance  of  those  ideas. 

1  Note  that  all  this  is  an  explanation  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
gymnastic  training,  which  in  the  dancing,  as  in  other  respects  (see  notes 
401 — 2),  runs  into  the  music.  We  see  then  that  we  are  not  to  understand 
by  Gymnastic  merely  the  feats  of  the  gymnasium  (in  its  modern  sense)  or 
the  wrestling  ring,  but  the  whole  round  of  active  pursuits  open  to  a  Greek 
citizen,  practised  with  an  educational  purpose.  Some  taste  of  war  was 
clearly  included,  467  u  and  537  B,  and  the  age  set  apart  for  the  special 
gymnastic  training,  18 — 20,  shows  that  the  garrison  and  patrol  duty  of  the 
young  men  in  Attica  was  in  Plato's  mind.  Their  "record"  in  all  this,  with 
their  social  conduct  in  scenes  of  pleasure  and  the  like,  was  to  determine 
their  future,  413  E. 
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And  to,  tincc  (he  rulcti  are  to  be  be»t  of  guardtaju,  they 
most  be  the  mo»t  guardian  Ukc  of  the  city'? 

Ye*. 

I  Ken  they  mutt  lie  bo(h  vagai  tout  and  capable  l^i  that  en-!. 
and  inofcotcf  inen  who  will  care  for  the  Suie. 

It  to  ML 

And  a  man  will  case  (of  that  mote  than  all  chc.  whuh  H  o 
Ju»j  }K:n»  thai  he  lore*, 

Ncceftianly. 

And  fufthef  he  will  lo*e  that  more  than  all  cite  which  he 
think  %  to  ha»c  the  tame  intcrc-tit*  wtlh  htir  '.Hat 

when  it  (arc*  well  he  lot*.  «n  •  c    t»rr»  »cl..  an«J  when 

it  due*  not,  the  contrary. 

It  t«  to. 

Ihen  wr  mu%i  tctect  from  among  all  r  n\  *ix  h  men 

as  thall  4|»fKar  tu  u«  aliow  all  other*,  when  wr  l«-4  into  the 
inallcr.  hkely  lo  .!•»  all  their  life  long  with  the  •         :  .-cai  what  X 
they   believe  to  be  adranta|(ruu%  to  the  comntonwrahh.  and 

un«icf  no  «  in  ..!•..%•..      c\  ti>  .  .  -i  .<  i.t  to  do  what  lhc\   think  r.  it. 

Yes  they  are  the  right  men. 

Then  I  think  that  a  watch  mutt  be  kr)4   ..;-  -n  them  at  all 
ther  they  arc  guardian  like  '  rW  thit  docinnc. 
.IT»  :    .r  lijr  ii.tic  can  be  thought  to  (c«gct 
pinion*  that  they  ought  to  do  whai  it  tictt 
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What  sort  of  letting-go  do  you  mean  ? 

I  will  tell  you,  said  I.  An  opinion  seems  to  me  to  pass 
away  from  the  intelligence  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ; 
voluntarily  when  it  is  false  and  one  learns  better,  but  in 
voluntarily  in  every  case  when  it  is  true. 

413  A        I  understand  the  case  of  the  voluntary  letting-go,  he  replied, 
but  that  of  the  involuntary  I  must  have  explained. 

Why,  I  said,  do  you  not  think  with  me  that  men  are 
deprived  of  good  things  involuntarily,  and  of  bad  things 
voluntarily1?  or  is  it  not  a  bad  thing  to  be  deceived  about 
the  truth2,  and  a  good  thing  to  be  true3?  or  does  it  not  seem 
to  you  that  to  think4  what  is5,  is  to  be  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  you  say  right,  and  I  think  that  men  are  in 
voluntarily  deprived  of  a  true  opinion. 

Then  are  they  not   either   robbed  or  bewitched  or  over 
powered  when  this  befalls  them  ? 
B        Again,  he  said,  I  do  not  understand. 


We  may  compare  it  to  authority  or  rule  of  thumb  as  contrasted  with  original 
knowledge  and  thorough  understanding. 

1  In  other  words,  "  seek  the  good  voluntarily,  and  receive  the  bad 
against  their  will " ;  the  doctrine  that  whatever  is  desired  is  desired  qua 
good,  so  that  the  bad  can  be  desired  only  through  ignorance.  This 
principle,  propounded  in  too  crude  a  form  by  Socrates,  has  been  with 
necessary  interpretations  at  the  root  of  all  sound  systems  of  ethics.  One 
such  interpretation  is  furnished  in  the  present  passage,  when  Plato  explains 
•what  sort  of  influence  may  cause  one  to  lose  one's  hold  of  a  vital  truth. 
Aristotle  opposed  the  principle  in  its  crude  form,  but  not  substantially. 

-  \Ve  can  hardly  render  the  felicity  of  the  Greek  construction  which  is 
"to  be  deceived  of  the  truth,"  i.e.  to  be  defrauded  of  it:  to  have  it  taken 
from  you  by  deception. 

3  To  be  in  state  of  truth,  includes  to  speak  truth  and  to  have  it.     For 
the  whole  passage  cp.  carefully  382,  the  lie  in  the  soul,  i.e.  the  being  in  a 
state  of  falsehood  or  deception. 

4  Not  "think"  in  the  emphatic  sense  of  "understand  ";  merely  in  the 
sense  in  which  "  I  think  so"=  "that  is  my  opinion." 

5  "That  which  is,"  a  regular  phrase  for  fact  or  truth  in  Greek  writers, 
often  and  emphatically  used  by  Plato. 


I  seem  to  be  as  difficult  At  a  tragK  poet.   I  replied,     i 
those  who  are  robbed  1  mean  thotc  who  arc  over  pcr»uadc«l 
and  thotc  «h.-  for  cei,  because  frum  the  latter,  time,  and  from 


Ily  tnovr  » no  arc  oveTj»owefc«i  1  mean  ir>o*c  wnom  tocne 
jam  or  Mattering  •  .;  .w  >  io  change  their  •  ;    • 

Tnit  too  I  umicr%tam!.  and  you  tay  riK-ht. 

And  those  who  are  '<«.:»  ho!.   I  imagine,  you  would  ta>  c 
)oui«clf  are  those  who  change  their  ofHruoo  ei:her  under  the 
charm  «••  pleature  or  al  the  alarm  of  (car. 

Certainty,  he  »a»d,  everytninf  which  delude*  majr  be  CAM!  to 
bewitch1. 

Then  at  I  was  ju«t  laying,  we  mutt  evaminc  who  are  the 
be*t  guardians  o(  the  optnton  which  hat  been  imparted  to  them, 
that  (hey  mutt  do  that  which  at  every  moment  they  think  it 
<•»:  fur  the  commonwealth  that  they  thouM  do.  So  «e  mutt 
obtetve  them  from  childhood  up.  tetttnf  them  uuaV  in  whrh 
a  man  mij;ht  mo%t  reailily  forj^t  *uch  a  |*inciple.  or  txr  deluded 
oat  of  it :  and  htm  who  remember*,  and  it  •-.  we  •• 


t»r*!»>l    »»    »: 
I  Vrttuir 


4ti  A       All  IhM  LAA^UATT-  •-»  fc  »«C«."  •       - 


•.    /  »•     .  .   i-  1   (he    <•  i   1 1- OK    i." 
^'      •  <-  »r.         I 

/»^     3          .1   :      ' 
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must  select,  and  him  who  is  not  so  we  must  reject.  Is  it  not 
so? 

Yes. 

And  again  they  must  be  given  hard  work,  and  pain1,  and 
contests,  in  which  these  same  points  should  be  noted. 

Quite  right. 

Further  there  must  be  set  up  a  test  for  them  of  a  third  kind 
— in  witchery ;  and  they  must  be  observed,  just  as  people  lead 
colts  up  to  noises  and  alarms,  to  detect  if  they  are  shy ;  so  in 
the  same  way  while  they  are  young  we  must  bring  them  to  face 
E  some  sort  of  terrors,  and  again  we  must  transfer  them  into  the 
midst  of  pleasures2,  testing  them  much  more  carefully  than 
gold  in  the  fire,  to  see  if  a  man  turns  out  witchery-proof  and  of 
proper  bearing  in  it  all,  being  a  good  guardian  of  himself3  and 
of  the  music  which  he  was  taught,  and  showing  himself  in  all 
these  matters  to  have  an  orderly  and  harmonious  character,  by 
which  he  will  be  most  profitable  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
commonwealth.  And  whoever  is  tested  both  among  boys  and 
414  A  youths  and  men  and  comes  out  unstained  is  to  be  made  a  ruler 
and  guardian  of  the  State,  and  to  be  granted  distinctions  both 
in  life  and  after  death,  having  allotted  to  him  the  greatest 
honours  both  of  sepulture  and  of  the  other  memorials.  And 

1  Plato  may  have  had  in  mind  the  Spartan  scourging  trials.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  artificial  inflictions  are  meant.  School, 
college,  or  regimental  life  afford  plenty  of  tests  by  annoyance,  especially 
if  a  wise  amount  of  laissez  faire  is  observed  by  the  authorities.  The  whole 
of  this  very  significant  passage  is  not  as  much  emphasised  as  it  should  be, 
in  comparison  with  the  more  attractive  suggestions  of  401 — 2.  It  certainly 
seems  to  imply  some  degree  of  self-government  and  freedom  among  the 
young  men.  The  tests  are  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  causes  of 
non-attention,  413  A — c. 

-  To  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  tempted  to  accuse  Plato  of  narrow 
ness.  They  are  to  have  their  chances  of  enjoyment,  like  men  at  college  or 
in  society,  and  what  they  make  of  them  will  affect  their  "  record,"  as  of 
course  it  does  to-day. 

3  See  367  A.  The  argument  has  worked  up  to  the  point  demanded  by 
Adeimantus. 
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he  vho  is  not  *urh  is  to  be  rejected*.  Something  of  this  ton. 
i. but  on.  1  %aui.  appear*  to  me  to  be  (he  »c  lection  and  appoint 
men i  of  the  rulers  ami  guardians,  *|>eaking  of  it  in  outline  and 
not  with  cuctness. 

To  roe  loo,  he  replied,  it  appears  in  some  such  way. 

Is  it  not  then  in  real  truth  most  right  to  give  the»c'  the  * 
rume  of  perfect  guardians  towards  enemies  without  and  to 
wards  friend*  within,  that  the  Utter  thall  have  no  detire,  and 
the  former  shall  have  no  power  to  injure ;  while  the  young 
men.  whom  but  now  we  were  calling  guard  unt  shall  have 
the  name  of  "atnuUahe*"  and  defender*  of  the  ruler's  de 
crees? 


Arpimtml     414  ft — 4 1 5  tx     TV  aKtfwy  «•/  trmt  riNW/vft/AM. 

Now  how  can  we  contrive,  tf  we  tell  one  splendid  false 
hood  of  those  convenient  falsehoods  which  we  spoke  of  but 
now',  to  convince  if  po*%«Mc  the  ruler*.  l»ut  failing  that,  the 
rest  of  the  community  ?  c 

To  »hat  etTcit  ?  he  asked. 

Nothing  new.  I  said,  but  a  Phoenician*  story,  what  has 
happened  before  now  in  many  places,  as  the  |«oets  affirm  and 
are  beuevcd*.  but  has  not  happened  in  our  time,  and  I  do  not 


b  «|f  | 
if  »c  trotkrd  o«l  ;'•  • 


he  Uu  drtcntai.  •!»  K»»c  hrcti  cIvoHcn  IA  »U  tbc  *tl 
».,». 
A  mtfKf '•  tfcwy."  l'»iet. 
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know  if  it  is  likely  to  happen ;  and  to  get  it  believed  needs  a 
good  deal  of  persuasion. 

It  looks  as  if  you  hesitated  to  tell  it ;  he  remarked. 

And  you  will  think  I  was  quite  right  to  hesitate,  when  I  have 
told  it. 

Tell' it,  he  said,  and  do  not  be  afraid. 

Well,  I  proceed  to  tell  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  with  what 
D  face  or  with  words  I  am  to  speak ;  and  I  shall  attempt  to  per 
suade  first  the  rulers  themselves  and  the  soldiers,  and  next  the 
rest  of  the  community  as  well,  that  all  the  time  we  were 
nurturing  and  educating  them,  it  was  so  to  speak  a  dream 
in  which  they  thought  that  all  this  befell  them  and  was  done  to 
them,  but  in  reality  they  were  then  themselves  being  fashioned 
and  nurtured  within  the  earth  beneath,  and  their  arms  and  the 
E  rest  of  their  array  were  being  wrought ;  and  that  when  they 
were  completely  finished,  the  earth  who  was  their  mother  sent 
them  forth ;  and  that  now  it  is  their  duty  to  take  counsel  and  to 
fight,  if  any  one  attack  it,  for  the  country  in  which  they  are,  as 
their  mother  and  their  nurse,  and  to  feel  for  the  other  citizens 
as  their  brothers,  earth  born  like  them. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  you  were  so  long  ashamed  to 
tell  your  lie. 

415  A  Naturally  enough,  I  said  ;  but  yet  listen  to  the  rest  of  my 
story.  For  "All  of  you  in  the  state  are  brothers,"  as  we  shall 
say  to  them  in  telling  our  tale,  "  but  God  in  fashioning  you 
mingled  gold  in  the  creation  of  as  many  as  are  fit  to  be  rulers ; 
and  silver,  in  the  auxiliaries  ;  and  iron  and  brass  in  the  husband 
men  and  the  artificers.  Now  as  you  are  all  of  one  family, 
though  for  the  most  part  you  will  have  children  like  yourselves, 
is  yet  sometimes  a  silver  offspring  may  be  born  of  golden  parents 
and  a  golden  offspring  of  silver,  and  so  all  the  others  too  of  each 
other1.  To  the  rulers  then  it  is  ihejirst  and  greatest  command- 

1  The  next  sentence  shews  that  Plato  does  not  exclude  the  gold  or 
silver  springing  from  the  brass  or  iron,  as  the  form  of  this  sentence  might 
suggest. 
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mcnt  of  God,  that  there  »hall  be  nothing  of  which  (hey  shall 
be  such  good  guardian*1  and  vtuch  they  »hall  watch  M  in- 
icntcly  a*  the  children,  k*  what  they  nnd  to  be  mingled  in 
their  *oub ,  and  whether  a  cndd  Of  their  own  t»  born  with  an  c 
alloy  uf  brau  or  iron,  they  shall  by  no  mean  compaaoonaie 


men.  or  whether  ag;un  one  i»  born  of  thev:  with  a  tinge  of  gold 
or  ftilver,  hating  attaycd  them  they  »hall  bnng  them  up  higher. 
the  former  to  nilerihip,  the  Utter  to  auxiliary  rank,  teeing  that 
an  oracle  ha%  «aid  that  the  city  mu»t  perah  when  iron  or  braat 
*hall  guard  it"  Now  have  you  any  contrivance  to  make  them 
bcl»c%c  this  Mory  ? 

By  no  mean*,  he  tmid,  to  make  thetc  men  themtelvea*  o 
believe  it  ;  but  one  might  be  found  to  make  their  too*  believe 
it  ami  their  «!r^  •  •   :.i:.-..  A:.          •  .•  :rc  men*. 

Well,  even  this  I  vaul.  would  be  of  terncc  to  make  them 
more  devoted  to  the  aty  and  to  one  another  .  for  I  >ee  pretty 
well  what  you  mean*. 

Arjfmnmt,      415  i  »  —  417  •.      DtftOi^fi   tmJ  lift  if  /4r 


So  this  shall  be  left  where  rumour  may  carry  it  ;  but  we 
mu»:  arm  our  earth-born  and  march  them  forth  with  the  rulen 

»   TW  faff  tWl    PUtO  fTTju.fr,   lW  C^f  nmct»f   to  «««k   the  MCkMUM 

/  •.•..«    »-r^  •    >j«o  to  talcM>  nqvMc  *nub|KJ«tAai  to  tto  pnanyifa  <'«•«, 
In  a  crttAtfi  ttmtt  m\Mil  M  »»  *!•  »r«  the  gi«t»M»riil.  of  M  laM  tW  CIMHII- 


can  <x  i«n  tttf  be  woirrcL 

•  I.«.    ibr    M>|-(«>w«i    6nl    Ml.    tkutc 


tu'.ct*  mmt  be  ukcn  u»io  MU  cuofakorc 
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leading.  And  on  arriving  they  must  look  for  the  most  suitable 
place  in  the  city  to  encamp  ;  one  from  which  they  can  most 
E  easily  restrain  those  within,  should  any  one  not  be  willing  to 
obey  the  laws,  and  keep  off  those  without,  should  an  enemy 
come  on  them  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold  ;  and  after  encamping, 
and  sacrificing  to  whom  they  ought,  they  must  prepare  their 
sleeping  places.  Must  they  not  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  these  should  be  such  as  to  give  shelter  in  winter,  and 
be  large  enough  in  summer  ? 

Unquestionably  they  should  :  I  understand  you  to  be  speak 
ing  of  houses '. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  houses  for  soldiers,  not  for  money-makers. 
416  A        How  do  you  mean,  he  asked,  that  the  latter  kind  differ  from 
the  former? 

I  will  try  and  tell  you,  I  said.  It  is  surely  the  most  horrible 
of  all  things  and  most  ruinous  to  the  flock  to  nurture  dogs  for 
defending  the  fold,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such  a  way  that 
from  intemperance  or  starvation2,  or  some  ill  habit  besides,  the 
dogs  themselves  set  to  to  injure  the  sheep,  and  become  like 
wolves  instead  of  dogs3. 


1  There  is  Plato's  irony  in  every  line  of  this  conversation,  as  he  gradually 
unveils  the  difference  of  the  standpoint  from  which  Socrates  and  Glaucon  at 
first  regard  the  question  of  residences  for  the  all-powerful  knights  who  are 
to  rule  the  State. 

2  The  two  opposite  evils.     Cf.  421  D. 

3  The  illustration  from  dogs  further  pursued.     The  dog,  without  his 
gentle  qualities  and   tendency  to  attachment,   376,  becomes  like  a  wolf. 
Here  is  an  incident  which  must  have  been  in  Plato's  mind,  told  us  by 
Xenophon  about  the  real  Socrates.     In  404  H.C.  (when  Plato  was  about  25) 
the  cruel  and  covetous  oligarchy  of  "the  thirty"  was  ruining  Athens  by 
proscription    and   confiscation.     Socrates   at   that  time   took   occasion  to 
observe  in  conversation  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  if  one  thought  a  man 
a  bad  shepherd  who  made  his  sheep  fewer  and  poorer,  and  did  not  think  it 
a  bad  government  which  made  the  citizens  fewer  and  poorer.   The  "thirty" 
sent  for  Socrates  and  told  him  not  to  talk  about  shepherds. 


Boot  III  I  J$ 

Homblc.  he  Mid.  beyond  question. 

Then  mu«  we  oot  uke  every  precaution  that  our  auxiliaries  n 
may  do  nothing  of  the  kind  lo  the  cituctu,  a%  they  are  ttronget 
than  thoc,  becoming  like  tavage  master*  instead  of  kind!) 
albev 

We  tr.u\i,  he  replied. 

I  hen    will   they   not    have  been  prepared  with  the  vm 
greatest  of  t  irt  mm;  «•  tion  if  they  have  been  in  reality  «cl 
educated  * 

That  they  have  been,  he  *aid. 

And  I  an%wcrcd.  That   is  not  fitting  for  us  to  affirm  to 
absolutely '.  my  fnend  .  but  it  is  fitting  to  affirm  what  we  werr 
saying  ju%t  now,  that  they  mutt  have  the  right  education,  what  c 
ever  it  it,  tf  they  are  to  have  what  is  moat  important  to  make 
them  gentle  to  «>nc  another  and  to  thoae  whom  they  guard. 

Yc*.  and  it  a  true. 

Now  in  addition  to  thi»  education  any  reasonable  man 
tay  that  we  ought  to  provtdc  thnr  noutc*  and  the  ret* 


them  into  cluing  etil  to  the  rett  of  the  cittten*. 

An<l  he  wouM  «ay  true. 

See  then.  I  continued,  whether  they  ought  to  live  ami  dwell  i- 
in  tome  »uth  way  at  this  if  they  arc  to  be  what  we  deure  . 
ftnt,  none  of  them  |io%»rkMng  any  pro)>erty  «•!  hu  own,  etcept 
what  u  ab«olutely  nerenary* .  then,  none  of  them  to  have  any 
hou«e  or  ttore  chamt<er*  into  which  all  cannot  enter  when  they 

>  lx*!.nc  «p  IP  dw  tc..«l  tdrnc***  al  Ib.4  VII. 
1  The  word  uMwliy  •"!*«  f«m  "    B«l  tK«-»  *t*  Ka«<!ly  lo  tu*r 
to  Ibr  u*Hiiury  «rti«c    <  tbr  trta>. 

*  k«Artru«.  1  wppaw.  lo  do(fe«.  mwiw.  aA  tW  kkr. 

*  In  dcKTibuv  tbc    1  it n1  tfMttHi  few  '••••' 

at-.i*  .  rac*  <of  th«  SparUa  Ifprl.  » 4*  A.  ""Px-i  wiD  »«•  •koary-lo 
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please  ;  and  their  provisions,  all  that  men  need  who  are  experts 
E  in  warfare,  temperate  and  brave,  they  are  to  receive  on  a  settled 
estimate  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens  as  the  wages  of  their 
guardianship,  to  such  an  amount  that  in  every  year  there  shall 
be  neither  surplus  nor  deficit1;  and  to  live  in  common  like 
men  in  camp,  having  their  meals  together2;  and  for  gold  and 
silver,  we  must  tell  them  that  they  have  these  always  in  their 
souls,  divine  and  god-given,  and  have  no  need  of  what  men 
call  such  beside ;  and  it  is  a  sin  to  pollute  that  possession  by 
mingling  it  with  the  ownership  of  mortal  gold,  because  much 
417  A  that  is  unholy  has  been  done  with  the  coinage  of  this  world, 
while  the  gold  of  their  souls  is  untainted ;  but  for  them  alone, 
of  all  that  are  in  the  city3,  it  is  not  allowable  to  handle  gold  and 
silver,  nor  to  go  under  the  same  roof  with  it,  nor  to  wear 
ornaments  of  it,  nor  to  drink  out  of  silver  or  gold.  And  so 
they  would  be  safe  and  would  save  their  city ;  but  when  they 
shall  acquire  land  of  their  own  and  houses  and  coined  money, 
then  they  will  be  estate  managers  and  husbandmen  instead  of 
B  guardians,  and  will  turn  into  hostile  masters  of  the  other 
citizens  in  place  of  allies,  and  will  pass  their  whole  life  long  in 

1  Perhaps  the  earliest  definite  suggestion  of  the  "no-margin  theory" 
which  has  so  often  seemed  to  social  reformers  to  cut  the  knot  of  economic 
difficulties.     "Just  enough"  is  easily  said. 

2  The  syssitia  or  common  meals  were  a  feature  of  the  Spartan  quasi  - 
military  organisation  of  the  State.     At  Sparta  the  households  existed  as 
centres  of  private  expenditure  besides  the  tables  which  the  men  attended, 
much  as  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  have  their  private  houses 
independent  of  the  college  high  tables.     Plato  means  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
that. 

3  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  guardians'  way  of  life  is  to  be  exceptional  in 
the  city.     Money,  and  probably  a  wider  licence  of  self-indulgence,  is  per 
mitted  to  the  other  classes — the  commercial  and  industrial  society — as  we 
may  perhaps  say,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  or  the  roughness 
of  their  duties.    Yet  the  life  of  the  guardians,  though  exceptional,  no  doubt 
stands  for  the  life  which  Plato  believes  to  be  the  best.    Whether  he  is  right 
or  wrong,  we  shall  note  how  absolutely  opposed  his  view  is  to  the  ordinary 
associations  of  aristocracy. 


.  •  :  !<.;.,;  ruiexi,  in  plotting  and  being  plotted  a^*.     :. 
•  r  ...  within  mi*  h  ultcncr  a:  marc  ttuui 


rcAv  n»,  I  ended,  thall  *c  Mjr  thai  ihc  gUAfdtani  ought  to  I  c 

:hut  45.5-  •.ni.c-!  a*  to  their  dwelling-*  and  *H  clvc,  and  Uull  »c 
ctu«.t  •.?..»  at  A  Uw  or  noc  ? 
Certainly.  »i:  !  GUuton. 

j  ..  o  ol  tlw  i;r*M.  |6;  »  wkj  c. 
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BOOK     IV. 


Book  IV.  is  occupied  as  far  as  42  7  c  with  pointing  out 
different  respects  in  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  unity  of  the 
commonwealth — the  fact  that  it  is  "a  whole'" — makes  itself 
apparent,  a  unity  resting  ultimately  on  the  "  music,"  or  character 
engrained  by  education,  which  one  set  of  guardians  hands  on  to 
the  next.  From  427  c  to  the  end  it  points  out  the  specific  moral 
qualities  or  cardinal  virtues  which  were  most  important  to  a 
Greek,  as  revealed  (a)  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  com 
monwealth  (i.e.  in  the  behaviour  of  individuals  in  their  civic  and 
industrial  relations)  and  (b)  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  indi 
viduals  themselves,  as  filled  and  guided  by  their  functions  in  the 
com  mon  wealth . 

Argument.  419 — 421  c.  The  two  meanings  of  happiness — 
the  pleasures  of  individuals  v.  the  ivelfare  of  the  whole  ;  which  is 
of  course  the  individuals  at  their  best. 

And  Adeimantus  broke  in,  Socrates,  how  will  you  defend 
yourself  if  any  one  says  that  you  are  not  making  these  men 
particularly  happy,  and  that  of  their  own  act ;  seeing  that  the 
city  in  truth  belongs  to  them,  and  yet  they  have  no  benefit  of  any 
of  its  advantages  like  others,  viz.  possessing  estates  and  build 
ing  fine  large  houses  and  acquiring  establishments  suitable  to 
them,  and  sacrificing  private  sacrifices  to  the  gods1,  and  having 

1  I.e.  killing  an  ox  or  a  sheep,  which  would  be  the  occasion  of  a  dinner 
party,  so  that  this  and  the  next  clause  hang  together. 


fl***  IV.  1 39 

their  fricmft  to  dine,  and  indeed  what  you  yourwrlf  referred  to 
)utt  now.  t*>t«c»%ing  gold  tad  wlver,  and  all  ttut  j<-  •}  '.c  utuallv 
ha\c  who  arc  to  rouni  a*  at  the  height  of  \-l-.\\.  Ikit.  he  might 
«*y.  they  aM«ar  to  be  absolutely  potted  in  the  city  like  hind 
auxtlunet,  umply  on  garmon  duty. 

Ye*1.  I  said,  and  moreover  hating  < 
even  getting  «j.i-»  in  adtittion  to  th 


present*  to  mitirette*  nor  to  »}>cn«l  money  on  anything  eltc 


thu  and  ntore  like  it. 

Well,  he  tatd,  ron«kier  it  all  to  he  incltxied. 

And  vtut  i»  our  defence  to  be,  you  ask  .* 

Ye». 

If  we  continue  on  the  «ame  path.  I  fancy  we  thall  tlitrorer 
«hat  to  lay.     For  we  thall  «>.  that  to  begin  with,  it  would  be 
no  wonder   if  thetc  very  men  as  they  arc*  had  the  g- 
ha;  ;  .ncv»  .  but  that  norrthcic*.*  we  arc  not 


d  be  to  a>  a  whole*.     For  we  thought  that  in  Mich  a  city 


1  ;.-•  «e:i* 
»d»  M  ul  Ike 
••I  It  t<  « 
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we  should  find  the  highest  degree  of  justice,  and  injustice 
c  in  one  badly  constituted ' ;  and  that  having  seen  both,  we 
should  be  able  to  decide  the  question  which  has  so  long 
been  before  us.  So  now,  as  we  believe,  we  are  fashioning 
the  happy  commonwealth,  not  cutting  off  a  part,  and  making 
a  few  people  in  it  happy,  but  as  a  whole ;  and  presently 
we  will  examine  its  opposite.  Therefore,  just  as,  if  we  were 
painting  statues2,  and  some  one  came  up  and  censured  us  for 
not  putting  the  most  beautiful  pigments  on  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  figures,  for  the  eyes,  which  are  the  most  beautiful 
part,  were  not  painted  with  crimson,  but  with  black;  we  should 
D  have  thought  to  make  a  reasonable  defence  against  him  if  we 
said,  My  good  Sir,  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  ought  to 
paint  such  beautiful  eyes  as  not  to  look  like  eyes  at  all 3,  or  the 
other  parts  in  the  same  way,  but  you  should  see  whether,  by 
assigning  to  every  part  what  is  appropriate  to  it,  we  make  the 
whole4  beautiful ;  so  too  in  the  present  case  you  must  not 

two  different  senses  of  the  term  happiness,  corresponding  to  two  different 
ways  in  which  individuals  may  try  to  satisfy  their  nature. 

1  See  Bk.  IX.  for  the  examination  of  injustice  in  the  degraded  forms  of 
state. 

2  It  is  interesting  to  learn  definitely  from  this  passage  that  it  seemed 
natural  to  a  Greek  of  Plato's  time  that  statues  should  be  painted.     The 
famous  sarcophagi  from  Sidon  are  said  to  show  with  what  excellent  effect 
this  was  done ;  modern  attempts  have  as  a  rule  been  most  unsuccessful.    The 
terra-cotta  statuettes  from  Tanagra  are  prettily  coloured. 

3  These  words  contain  the  whole  argument  in  this  passage  and  the  whole 
principle  of  the  Republic.     The  first  thing  is  to  be  what  you  are,  what  your 
place  in  the  whole  demands.    What  interferes  with  this,  however  fascinating, 
is  of  evil.     There  can  be  no  beauty  nor  goodness  nor  truth  if  parts  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  whole. 

4  We  see  what  is  meant  by  a  work  of  art  being  beautiful  as  a  whole ; 
but  what  is  meant  by  a  State  or  society  being  happy  as  a  whole  ?     It  must 
be  understood  that  the  paradox  conveyed  by  this  comparison  is  precisely 
what  Plato  means  to  insist  upon.     It  is  happy  "as  a  whole,"  we  might  say, 
when  individuals  are  at  their  best  in  and  through  their  membership  of  it. 
Note  that  there  is  nothing  specially  "aesthetic"  in  the  comparison,  which 
merely  takes  the  work  of  art  as  an  example  of  unity. 


Aw*  //'.  141 


vet y  well,  for  e»amj«lc.  take  the  farm  labour en  and  clothe  them 
in  long  T«.'<»  ami  give  them  golden  ornament*,  telling  them  to  i 
till  the  Und  at  much  *»  they  pleate  .  or  tet  the  j>oitrr»  on 
couchct  by  the  nie.  drinking  round  and  round  and  enjoying 
themselves,  with  their  wheel  boule  them,  and  order  them  to 
make  |>ott  at  much  as  they  feel  inclined  ;  an«l  to  make  all  the 


do  a»  )ou  tell  u*.  neither  the  huthandman  will  be  a  hutband 
man  nor  the  potter  a  potter ,  nor  will  any  other  poa*ew  any 
»uch  fa*hion  of  life  at  goes  to  make  uj>  a  toocty.     Now  the 
tot  arc  of  \r\\  A<  i  ti     • 

go  to  mm  and  pcetend  to  be  cordwamert  when  they  are  not,  it 
it  no  danger  to  the  State  ,  but  if  guardian*  •  •»  (he  U»  %  and  the 
commonwealth  arc  no*  to  but  only  teem,  you  »ce  that  they 
tmng  utter  mm  on  the  entire  tociety ;  and  they  again  alone 
command  the  chance*  of  good  or^anitatinn  and  happtnctt 
Now  if  our  plan  it  to  m-.  .m%  m  very  truth,  far  ret: 

from  t<mg  evil  doert  to  toctety,  but  he  who  taket  the  othrt 
view  treat*  them  a%  a  tori  of  landed  cUtt*  or  happy  reveller* 
at  a  public  festival,  not  member*  .,:  a  State,  he  mu*t  '<- 
ing  of  tomeihing  other  than  a  city.     We  mutt  then  ctaminc. 

1   !  '.»•      '  --•.  •  •  "      i  '  »•• 

lo  \*   "  tvi    i  »       in  tht»  mimi     Imt  lV»!   rnartwr  tS*   r»^«it«lili  .•kx-h  W 


t   c«Il 


*    Sole   bow   !V«-«cltU    |-:»r       *;;..-.   the    {*.tv,;  !c   of   i^»  r;.v   . 
To  mrwlrni  »!«•««  br  may  wvtn  to  ibc  |aakM(<r  jtu!   »'..»r  to  .•«••.• 

..«»::-.  ir.  lo  •  bud  l>fc  (C<.  too  «i  I  t>).    »  «t  •!  teMI  he  i.  ?»«  f  r  <n  miiftli  r.. 
::.,j.  »K»!  ir»!'i»  j«i»r%  th»»  rr»«fv?x*  i!  i 
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whether  we  are  instituting  the  guardians  with  a  view  to  engen 
dering  the  greatest  happiness  in  them;  or  whether  as  far  as 
happiness  goes  we  are  to  look  at  the  entire  community  to  see 
if  it  grows  up  there ;  while  these  auxiliaries  and  guardians  are 
c  to  be  persuaded  and  compelled  to  act  so  that  they  will  be  the 
best  possible  artificers  of  the  work1  which  is  their  own,  and  all 
the  others  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus,  as  the  whole  society 
prospers  and  is  nobly  organised,  we  must  leave  each  of  its 
groups  to  what  their  nature2  assigns  them  in  the  way  of  parti 
cipation  in  happiness. 

Argument.  4210 — 4236.  In  all  classes,  not  merely  the 
guardians,  wealth  and  poverty  are  fatal  to  function.  The 
strength  of  the  social  whole  is  its  unity,  which  does  not  depend  on 
wealth. 

Why,  he  said,  I  think  you  are  right. 

Then  shall  you  think  me  reasonable  when  I  say  what 
come  next  to  this  ? 

What  in  particular  ? 

About  the  rest  of  the  workers3  in  their  turn,  consider  if  the 
influences  I  shall  speak  of  corrupt  them,  so  that  they  become 
worthless. 
D        What  are  they  ? 

1  Their  work  is  the  liberty,  or  development  of  faculty,  of  all  members 
of  the  community,  cf.  395  c,   "  consummate  artificers  of  liberty  for   the 
commonwealth." 

2  "Their  nature"  or  "nature";  there  is  no  difference.     The  society 
for  Plato  simply  is  the  outgrowth  of  man's  natural  endowments  in  their 
completes!  form,  or  in  other  words,  the  maturity  of  man's  endowments  in 
their  completest   form   is   the   nature    of  society,    asserting   itself   in   an 
intelligent  and  therefore  social  being.     For  the  full  bearing  of  the  refer 
ence  to  what  man's  nature  permits  in  the  way  of  happiness  see  Bk.  IX. 
586  E  and  587. 

3  The  guardians  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  respect;  he  goes  on  to  the 
other  "  public  workers,"  i.e.  the  artisans,  etc. 


Book  IV.  »43 

Wealth.  I  laid.  And  poverty. 

In  what  way? 

In  this  way ;  do  you  ihmk  thai  a  potter  when  he  has  got 
rich,  will  go  on  attending  to  hi*  art  ? 

By  DO  means,  be  said. 

Hut  he  will  become  more  idk  and  carcleM  than  be  was  ? 

Yes,  greatly  to. 

Then  he  will  be  a  wone  pottci  ? 

A  great  deal  wane. 

And  again  if  poverty  prevent*  him  from  getting  the  proper 
instrument*,  or  anything  cUc  necessary  to  hi*  art,  be  will  make  i 
hi*  product*  inferior,  and  make  wone  woikmeo  of  hi*  toot  or 
other*  whom  be  nay  teach. 

Undoubtedly. 

From  both  «>f  the*e  then,  poverty  and  wealth,  the  products 
of  art  grow  wor*e,  and  *o  do  the  artincers. 

h  appear*  MX 

We  have  found  then  a*  it  teem*,  another*  task  for  the 
guardians,  something  which  they  must  watch  against  by  every 
mean*.  U»t  it  *houki  *lip  into  the  «  -  •  •'•*•  d  their  backs 

What  t*  tht*  ? 

Wealth,  I  said,  and  poverty .  as  the  former  produces  luxury  4: 
and  ;<!icncv»  and  revolution*,  and  the  Utter  meanness  and  evil- 
doing  in  addition  to  a  revolutionary  »j«ini. 

•   ll<-  v* '.<••»  kraptag  t  bcmac  U  «•  cleat  ol  |<uy«rty,  mcftfj,  ctr. 

1    T1U»  MOM  *UBa(*   10  M,  »bo   th»nk  «r*lth  OB  fW  •bc4r  "  CutticfW 

Uv*."    bmt  n  UM  i»mk  *uir»  H  •»•  not  OTf-m*— •  tat  Uw  wialUiy  j  - •  . . 

bntvc  u,  MI^^MOC  tbrm*l»«  thrrVct>o'..  lo  •  '       •   ,  V     , 

tlbac  |K"  C»«  UkimdMb  a  |MU»nmii  f»Miw«  »*••;«  to  t*  "  MI.J*XI  " 
lo  a  Cirrck.  Mkl  mat  •aS"«i  i«Moa.  Ilwtc  M  A  gaaint  caprvaMo*  to 
!ict..S.Xtt.  •:..«-.  •  n.»n  who  "err.  h:.  KAU  kxx  •ith  .  rtr*  to  Irraaay." 
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Just  so,  he  said.  But  consider  then,  Socrates,  how  our 
city  will  be  able  to  go  to  war,  when  it  possesses  no  money, 
especially  if  it  is  compelled  to  fight  with  one  which  is  great  and 
wealthy. 

Obviously,  I  replied,  it  would  be  harder  to  fight  one,  but 
easier  to  deal  with  two  of  that  type, 
c        What  do  you  say  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  said,  if  they  have  to  fight,  will  it  not  be 
with  wealthy  men,  while  themselves  are  experts'  in  war? 

Yes,  that  much  is  true,  he  said. 

Well  then,  Adeimantus,  I  said  :  do  you  not  think  that  one 
prize-fighter,  in  the  best  possible  state  of  preparation,  could 
easily  fight  with  two  men,  who  were  not  boxers,  and  were  rich 
and  stout  ? 

Perhaps  not  with  two  at  once,  he  said. 

Xot  even  if  he  were  allowed  to  run  away  for  a  little,  and 
c  then  turn  back8  and  hit  the  first  who  came  up  with  him,  and 
were  to  do  this  time  after  time  in  the  sun  and  the  heat? 
Could  not  a  man  like  that  defeat  many  men  like  the  others  ? 

Well,  he  replied,  it  would  be  nothing  wonderful. 

But  do  you  not  think  that  the  rich  have  more  to  do  with 
boxing  in  the  way  of  skill  and  experience  than  with  war  ? 

I  do. 

Then  our  experts  in  all  likelihood  will  fight  with  double  or 
treble  their  own  number? 

I  shall  assent  to  your  view,  he  said,  for  you  seem  to  me  to 
say  right 

D  And  what  if  they  were  to  send  an  embassy  to  one  of  the  two 
cities  saying,  what  would  be  quite  true,  '•  We  make  no  use  of 
gold  or  silver  coin3,  nor  is  it  lawful  for  us,  but  it  is  for  you;  so 

1  Greek  "athletes,"  which  originally  means  "competitors"  or  "prize 
winners  " ;  i.e.  people  specially  trained  for  a  special  purpose. 

2  A  trick  of  the  Spartans  in  actual  war,  which  Plato  may  have  in  mind, 
as  they  passed  in  Greece  for  military  experts  par  excellence. 

3  See  419  E  and  note. 
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you  bad  better  take  our  %xk  in  the  war  and  poa»ca»  tbe  bllortg- 
inp  at  tbe  other  city."  Do  yoo  •upyoae  thai  any  body  of 
men  after  hearing  torn  an  offer  wookt  choo*e  to  go  to  war 
•j^M*«t  hardy  and  lean  dogv  rather  than  to  jom  the  dof» 
against  soft  and  debcate  sheep  ? 

I  do  not  think  MX     Bat,  he  went  on.  if  the  wrahh  of  the 
one  oty  it  gathered  into  the  other,  take  care  teat  it  brim  t 
danger  to  the  oty  which  ts  not  wealthy1. 

You  are  in  a  fool »  pfrH*^.  I  «ud,  «f  you  think  that  the 
name   of  city   applto   to  any   but   Mich  an  one   at  we  were 

Why,  how  i\  that  ?  be  said. 

You  must  nnd  a  larfer  rune  for  all  othcn .  far  each  of 
then,  it  a  Dumber  of  ctttea,  but  not  one  city,  as  they  tay  in  the 
game '  For  if  it  be  anything  at  aH  it  ts  two  nues  *»**n«ft  to 
one  another .  the  one  of  tbe  poor,  the  other  of  the  nch ,  and  «! 
each  of  thc*c  contain*  several,  which  if  you.  deal  with  at  a 
one.  you  will  entirely  miss  your  aim,  but  if  as  many. 


•  T 
the  f.«o 
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few  enemies.     And  as  long  as  your  city  maintains  a  sane1 
organisation   such  as  was  ordained  but  now,   it  will  be  the 
greatest,  I  do  not  say  in  prestige,  but  in  real  truth  the  greatest, 
even  if  it  have  only  a  thousand  defenders ;  for  so  large  a  single 
city  you  will  not  easily  find  either  among  the  Greeks  or  among 
B  foreigners,  though  you  will  find  many  that  appear  to  be  many 
times  its  size.     Or  do  you  think  otherwise  ? 
No,  by  Zeus,  he  said. 

423  B — 424  .  The  area  of  a  State  to  be  that  compatible  with 
imity.  The  basis  of  unity, 

Then,  I  continued,  this  will  be  both  the  best  limit  which 
our  rulers  can  adopt  in  determining  the  right  magnitude2  of  the 
State,  and  a  rule  for  the  amount  of  territory  which  they  must 
appropriate  for  a  State  of  any  given  size3;  and  they  must  let 
alone  all  beyond. 

What  limit  ?  he  said. 

This,  I  imagine,  I  answered.  They  must  enlarge  it  to  the 
point  up  to  which  it  can  grow  and  yet  be  one,  but  not  beyond4. 
c  Yes,  you  are  right. 

powerless  for  external  action  if  these  elements  fall  into  conflict  beyond  a 
certain  point. 

1  Lit.  "  temperate,"  i.e.  based  on  a  harmonious  frame  of  mind  in  which 
the  true  ends  of  life  have  their  proper  place. 

-  I.e.  in  population,  as  the  context  shows. 

"  Viz.  in  population. 

4  Perhaps  I  may  cite  a  modern  equivalent  for  this  principle  from  my 
Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State,  p.  185.  "A  principle,  so  to  speak,  of 
political  parsimony — entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessiiatem, 
'  two  organisations  will  not  survive  when  one  can  do  the  work,' — is 
always  tending  to  expand  the  political  unit.  The  limits  of  the  common 
experience  necessary  for  effective  self-government  are  always  operating 
to  control  this  expansion.  We  might  therefore  suggest,  as  a  principle 
determining  the  area  of  States,  'the  widest  territorial  area  compatible 
with  the  unity  of  experience  which  is  demanded  by  effective  self-govern 
ment.'  " 
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Thcti  f'tall  we  not  uy  uj«»n  I!  n»  thi*  further 

injunction,  lu  ensure  m  every  po*ut»le  way  that  the  <  »iy  »  all 
neither  be  mall  nor  have  the  appearance  of  being  Urge ',  but 
be  Men  u  to  be  «iActeot.  and  MS 

Yea ,  no  doubt  it  u  a  \.-.\.\'.< '    •  to  lay  upon  them. 

And  here  u  one  Mill  umpler,  1  Mid,  which  we  alluded  to 
previously*,  when  we  urged  that  if  an  inferior  offtpnng  was 


-.:.-. -!cm-.J  to  the  Kuarduns.     Now  this  meant*  to  derlare  that  u 


in  order  that  each  practicing  ooe  vork.  hu  own,  may  be  not 
many  people,  but  one.  and  M>  the  whole  city  may  grow  to  be 
one.  not  many*. 

*  |i  u  -.m,  irf-l  -Kt! 


i  ruio  b 


>>i.  "tot  «( 
»•<•»  "/«r  •l 
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Yes,  he  said,  this  is  still  easier  than  the  former. 

My  dear  Adeimantus,  these  are  not,  as  a  man  might  think, 
many  and  serious  tasks  which  we  shall  present  to  them,  but  all 
E  of  them  are  trivial1,  if  they  secure  the  one  great  thing,  as  men 
say,  or  rather,  not  great*  but  sufficing. 

What  is  that  ?  he  asked. 

The  education  and  nurture,  I  replied.  For  if  they  are  well- 
educated  and  become  reasonable  men,  they  will  easily  see  the 
right  in  all  these  matters,  and  in  others  too,  all  that  we  are 
now  omitting,  the  possession  of  wives,  and  the  arrangement  of 
wedlock  and  of  the  begetting  of  children,  to  the  effect  that  all 
424  A  this  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  treated  '  in  common  as 
friends'  belongings3,'  according  to  the  proverb. 

Yes,  he  said,  that  would  be  by  far  the  best  way. 

And  indeed,  I  went  on,  the  system  of  a  State,  if  it  is  once 
started  right,  goes  on  with  accumulating  speed  like  a  wheel4. 


his  way  of  expressing  discord,  because  when  there  is  no  discord  plurality  is 
a  form  of  unity. 

1  The  irony  is  thrown  off,  as  the  latent  ardour  breaks  out. 

2  He  regards  the  word  "great,"  in  the  spirit  of  423 c.     It  is  irrelevant 
whether  the  work  looks  huge  or  tiny,  costly  or  cheap  (as  a  modern  might 
say) ;  the  point  is  that  it  should  be  riglit,  adapted  to  its  end  as  grasped  by 
the  intelligence. 

3  This   observation   anticipates   the   communism,    or   abolition   of  the 
permanent  family,  which  is  fully  discussed  in  Book  V.     In  the  casual  air 
with   which   this    tremendous    innovation   is    introduced,   we  have    Plato's 
customary  mingling  of  irony  and  overwhelming  conviction. 

4  The  suggestion  of  continued  progress  which  this  comparison  implies 
is  said  to  be  seldom  found  in  Greek  writers.   We  ought  perhaps  to  compare 
Greek  ideas  on  this  point  rather  with  our  own  anticipation  of  the  future 
than  with  our  knowledge  of  historical  events  which  could  not  be  known  to 
them.    What  we  mean  by  progress  is  for  the  most  part  with  certain  reserves 
an  intensification  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  that  the  Greeks  had  no  such  expectation.     They 
certainly  did  not  anticipate  anything  like  the  Roman  empire  or  Christianity, 
but  are  we  able  to  conceive  anything  which  should  stand  to  us  as  these  stood 
to  ancient  Greece? 
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1 

nature*,  ami  again  food  nature*,  tupportetl  t>v  »u«  h  an  educa 
tion,  grow  up  even  better  than  thctr  predecetaon1,  more 
<  • ;  <«  tally  in  the  begetting  of  oftpring,  a*  with  other  •ntmatt. 

In  all  ;.r...  u5.ii.lv. 


down  unnoticed,  but  they  nvay  observe  it  on  every  ««cr»uon.  that 
IA.  to  have  no  innovation  in  gynm.»%iu  and  mu%««  contrary  to 
the  ordinance,  bat  tu  guard  it  with  the  grr  •  -  . 

in  for  le-»t  when  a  poet  «-»>  %  thai  men  care  moat  (or  the  newot 
•oog  they  tin};*,  u  may  pertup*  be  thought  that  the  poet  meant 
not  new  computiltnns  tmi  a  nc*  (aahton  of  *ong  muuc,  and 
approves  of  it  But  we  muM  not  a|»prore  of  it.  nor  undentand  • 
him  to.  For  we  mutt  <«are  of  a  ihan^e  to  a  new  tjrpe  of 
mu%j<  at  rttking  everything  ,  tince  the  l**hion«  of  mut»c  are 
no*er  changed  without  change  of  the  greatest  rivu  law**,  as 
I>nnon  aile^et  and  I  agree. 

You  may  >et  me  tiown  too  a*  agreeing,  wiul    \«Snn, 


HuOMr.  »  ^r.-.'/T  I.  jti.  »j'5»wfl!!T  qtxrfnJ  lro«  anaiBry. 
Tbr    word   wlUcii   mc»a*    U«»    •!«••    ••>»   n»»m>   .^    m-;  \r»! 

a  •MBtnr  "U«%"  n   i»  «*  tr««r.  t<«  M  car 


not    <  t'r   who   UxulM    OMkc    Ibc    li«»   a/  A    r »?..« 

mean  ••  i'  trajj'.c  U*i  »»r  of  BO  rtfrrt  ca*t,  <- 
vtuch  u  ruooccird  »ith  I'U;..  .  <  >«!m!».i*i  •»;•  . 
Th«  -urMlao  fBitrti  »i  •  tr 
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Argument.  4240 — 4270,  The  unity  of  the  city,  then  (on 
which,  according  to  the  three  preceding  sections,  its  happiness, 
strength,  and  proper  size  depend]  is  a  spiritual  or  ethical  unity, 
and  if  this  is  maintained,  all  else  will  settle  itself ;  and  if  not,  all 
reforms  of  detail  are  like  medicines  to  an  intemperate  man. 

D  It1  is  here,  then,  in  music,  that  the  guardians  must  build 
their  fort2? 

Certainly,  he  answered ;  lawlessness  in  this  sphere  easily 
creeps  in  unobserved. 

Yes,  I  said,  as  if  in  play  and  doing  no  harm. 

Nor  does  it,  he  replied,  unless  this  is  harm — immigrating 

and  letters  with  changes  in  the  life  of  peoples,  and  whether  as  causes  or  as 
symptoms.  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  have  written  about  little  else  than 
this,  and  in  music  proper  we  may  think  of  the  general  change  of  sentiment 
implied  in  the  popularity  of  Wagner.  Of  course  Plato  sees  the  point 
very  simply  and  directly.  But  his  view  contains  the  essence  of  the 
matter. 

1  It  would  be  less  easy  than  might  seem  to  "place"  Plato  with  reference 
to  modern  political  tendencies.      He  has  a  profound  contempt  both  for 
elaborate  or  paternal  legislative  regulations,  and  for  timidity  in  fundamental 
reform  (see  426  B  and  c).     If  you  say  that  he  is  a  conservative  you  are  met 
by  the  fact  that  revolutionary  changes  are  just  what  he  does  not  shrink  from. 
If  you  try  him  as  an  advanced  liberal,  you  are  faced  by  his  absolute  con 
tempt  for  reform  by  progressive  legislation,  and,  to  take  him  at  his  word, 
for  the  achievements  of  an  imperial  democracy  very  like  our  own.    The  only 
right  course  is  to  learn  his  great  ideas  sympathetically,  and  trust  our  own 
sense  for  their  application. 

2  An   intentional   modification  of  415  E.     The  city,  as  we  have  said 
before,  is  the  city  of  Mansoul,  and   the  fort  or  watch  tower  is  not  an 
Acropolis  such  as  many  Greek  cities  possessed,  but  vigilance  in  maintaining 
a  harmonious  and  loyal  spirit,  or  as  we  might  say,  a  civic  religion.     "  We 
wrestle  not  with  flesh  and  blood — but  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places."     Note  that  the  Greek  word  here  used  for  fort  or  safeguard  is  the 
original  of  the  word  "phylactery"  known  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  Greek  name  for  a  Jewish  habit  could  possibly 
have  any  connection  with  Plato's  ideas ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  analogous  symbolism  in  the  two  cases. 
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linlc  .  >  lutle  it  quietly  permeate*  Uxh  character  UK!  cooduc:; 
an.t  from  thoc  it  come*  out  in  greater  force  into  men't  «lc   : 
tng*  with  one  another,  and  from  then  dealing*  it  proceeds  to 
attack  the  law*  and  politic*.  with  Uenu«>u»no»%,  .Vjcratc*.  of 
gmt  violence,  until  at  the  end  tl  overturn*  all.  both  in  the  e 
pmatc  ami  (he  pubi*  world. 

Well,  I  s»»<l.  w  thu  to  ? 

I  think  to.  he  antwernl 

Then  a»  we  maintained  from  the  bcgumm*.  our  chiMrcn 
mu«t  partKipale  in  a  more  law-abiding  kind  of  play1  from 
childhood  up,  since  if  it  come*  to  be  lawle**  and  the  children 
rncmble  it.  it  u  impoMiblc  that  they  abould  grow  up  to  be  415  A 
lotal  -*:;•:  DobU*  :• 

So  « hen  chiWren  have  begun  by  learning  to  p4a>  prettily' 
and  have  token  in  lawfulness  from  then  •  mu%*  V  then  again. 


hat  may  have  been  in  decay. 

:  .       '       -        -«:    -  •        f«-    :    ,  >  r^r*.    »--.!   ».to      •>.* 
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That  is  certainly  true. 

And  they  rediscover  the  minor  moralities,  as  they  are  called, 
which  former  generations  had  entirely  lost. 

Of  what  kind  ? 

Such  as  these ;  the  proper  habits  of  silence  in  the  young 

B  before  their  elders,  and  offering  them  a  seat,  and  standing  up 

when  they  enter,  and  respect  for  parents,  and  hair-cutting  and 

dress  and  shoes,  and  in  general  the  personal  appearance  and 

everything  of  that  kind.     Or  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

I  do. 

But  I  think  it  foolish  to  legislate  about  them ;  for  they  do 
not  come  about,  and  could  not  be  maintained,  by  enactment  in 
written  clauses. 

How  should  they? 

c  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate,  Adeimantus,  I  said,  that  the 
sequel  of  a  man's  education  is  such  as  the  direction  it 
impresses  upon  him.  Or  is  it  not  always  so  that  like  calls  out 
like  ? 

Certainly. 

And  we  should  say,  I  imagine,  that  in  the  end  it  results  in 
something  complete  and  vigorous  whether  good  or  the 
opposite. 

No  doubt. 

Then  I,  I  continued,  for  this  reason,  should  not  attempt  to 
extend  legislation  to  such  maters. 

Quite  reasonably. 

D  And  for  heaven's  sake,  I  said,  what  are  we  to  do  about 
market  laws,  dealing  with  the  covenants  between  individuals  in 
the  market-place,  and  if  you  like  with  contracts  for  industrial 
work,  and  with  slander  and  assault ;  and  again  about  the  initia 
tion  of  lawsuits  and  appointment  of  juries1,  and  any  collection 
or  assessment  of  dues  which  may  be  necessary  in  markets  or 
harbours,  or  in  general  the  regulations  of  the  market,  the  city, 

1  Or  "judges";  the  Athenian  "dicast"  was  both  or  neither. 
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ur  the  harbour*,  or  anything  eUe  of  the  kind — thall  we  bring 
ouftehre*  lo  cruet  any  of  them  by  Law  ? 

Why.  he  »aid,  K  u  not  hi  ting  matter  for  mjun.  ti-xu  upon 
food  mnd  honourable  men .  they  will  easily  <levt«c  far  the  mote 

Vcv  my  friend,  1  uud  .  if  God  grant*  them  «afekeeptng '  of 
the  law*  which  we  described  before. 

And  if  not,  be  replied,  they  will  »pcnd  their  live*  perpetually 
enacting  and  amending  thing*  of  the  kind,  expecting  tome  day 
to  hit  upon  the  very  beat. 

You  mean  that  »u«  h  men  will  live  like  invalid*  whote 
intemprranrc  make*  them  refute  to  depart  from  their  un whole 
voinc  mode  uf  life '. 

Exactly  BO. 

And  how  charmingly  thcte  tpend  their  days.  For  they 
gain  nothing  by  continual  treatment  except  to  make  their 
ailment*  more  vancd  and  more  intcnte.  hoping  all  the  time 
that  every  new  remedy  which  a  tugfesicd  will  at  la»t  make 
them  well 

Precisely,  he  Mid  ;  that  i»  the  experience  of  invalid*  of  that 

And  further.  \\  not  thi*  a  graceful  feature  in  them,  that  they 
think  their  grratnl  enemy  to  be  any  one  who  lelU  them  the 
truth,  that  unic*»  they  »top  dnnking  and  Mumng  and  indulging 
their  Iu»t,  and  idling,  neither  drugs  nor  cauteries  nor  the  knife,  » 
nor  again  tpelb  nor  amulet*  nor  an>thm^  el«e  of  the  kind  will 
!o  them  any  good  ? 

Not  altogether  graceful,  he  v»ul .  for  there  is  no  grace  in 
being  angry  with  one  who  »peak»  the  truth. 
1  Ail  tWw  rapUaitom  mmd  ntm  at   u«r» 

1  Nu<r  irraftrtKc  at  itttt  votti,  4190.  At 
hif*?^**  r-»!u«r.  r  g  m  Book*  VI.  «r>!  VII..  w  b 
»f>!  tr.  .f r  of  fhr  oitir^  tat  ihr  cc«B|4rtrM  truth 

*  (.'!.  401  fl. ;  the  co«>|«»-.to«  «iih  r«l«t*ia 
the  '•  -!T  ;••..-.-:  M  Wf  «c  to  tS«  cowivrt  of  Ihr  U 
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You  do  not  seem  to  applaud  such  persons,  I  said. 

By  Zeus  !  no. 

Then  if  the  whole  State  acts  in  this  way,  as  we  were  saying 
but  now,  you  will  not  applaud  it.  Or  do  you  not  think  that 
all  States  are  acting  in  the  same  way  with  them,  which  having 
c  a  faulty  constitution '  proclaim  to  the  citizens  not  to  touch  the 
fabric  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  under  penalty  of  death  for  who 
ever  does  so  ;  but  any  one  who  will  minister  to  them  most 
pleasantly,  while  retaining  their  constitution,  and  will  make 
himself  agreeable  to  them  by  fawning  on  them  and  foreseeing 
their  wishes,  and  who  is  skilful  in  accomplishing  these,  he  in 
their  view  will  be  a  good  man,  possessed  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  will  be  honoured  by  them  ? 

I  think  they  are  acting  in  the  same  way,  and  I  do  not  at  all 
approve. 

D  And  what  of  those  who  consent  and  are  eager  to  be  the 
ministers2  of  such  States?  Do  you  not  admire  them  for  their 
courage  and  versatility  ? 

Yes,  I  do ;  except  those  who  have  been  deluded  by  their 
communities,  and  suppose  themselves  to  be  statesmen  in 
reality,  because  they  are  applauded  by  the  crowd. 

What  are  you   saying  ?     Have  you  no  sympathy  for  the 

men  ?     Do  you  think  it  possible  for  a  man  who  does  not  know 

how  to  measure,  when  a  number  of  others  who  are  in  the  same 

E  case  keep  telling  him  that  he  is  six  feet  high,  not  himself  to 

believe  it  of  himself? 

No,  not  in  that  instance,  he  answered. 

Then  do  not  be  angry  ;  for  surely  too  these  are  the  most 
delightful  of  all,  as  they  keep  legislating  and  amending  the  sort 
of  things  we  enumerated  but  now3,  constantly  supposing  that 

1  "  Constitution,"  not  in  the  somewhat  special  sense  of  modern  politics, 
but  the  whole  way  in  which  the  social  fabric  is  constituted  and  behaves, 
certainly  including  its  economic  system. 

2  Including  the  idea  of  "  being  medical  attendant  of." 
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they  will  put  an  end  (o  ira  id*  in  commercial  trantoction*'  and 
to  all  ihc  evil*  I  referred  lo  jutt  now,  not  knowing  that  in  (act 
they  arc.  aa  it  were,  cutting  off  a  hydra'*  heads*. 

Yes,  indeed,  that  i»  ju*t  what  they  arc  doing. 

So  :hcn,  I  taiU.  I  should  not  have  thought  that  the  true 
.  ,,.^..:or '  ought  to  bu*y  himtrU  in  thu  kind  with  law*  or  polity 
either  in  a  State  where  (he  civic  life  tt  bad,  or  in  one  where  it 
it  good ;  to  the  Conner  bcrautc  it  would  be  utek*§  and  nothing 
pined,  in  the  Utter  became  part  of  it  any  one  could  contme*. 
part  will  follow  »ponuneou»ly  from  the  practice*  befotc  A  ! 


c    4  :mcn(% 
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The  establishment  of  temples,  and  sacrifices,  and  other 
forms  of  worship  of  gods  and  demigods  and  heroes,  and  the 
sepulture  of  the  dead,  and  all  the  services  by  rendering  which 

c  to  those  elsewhere1  we  ought  to  retain  their  good-will.  For  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  as  we  do  not  ourselves  understand  them, 
so  in  founding  our  city  we  shall  obey  no  other  than  our 
ancestral  interpreter2 ;  for  this  god  surely  as  the  ancestral  inter 
preter  of  such  matters  to  all  mankind,  interprets,  sitting  in  the 
navel  in  the  centre  of  the  earth3. 

You  say  right,  he  answered ;  and  we  must  act  accordingly. 

D        The4  foundation  of  your  State,  O  son  of  Ariston,  may  now 

1  The  dead. 

2  As  the  Pythia,  the  woman  who  uttered  the  oracle,  was  the  forthteller 
or  mouthpiece  (prophet)  of  Apollo,  so  Apollo  himself  was  the  declarer  or 
utterer,  here  rendered  interpreter,  of  the  divine  will.     "Ancestral."  i.e. 
relied  on  by  the  Greek  nation  from  the  beginning.     There  is  a  curious 
reticence,  almost  amounting  to  irony  ("we  do  not  ourselves  understand"), 
combined  with  a  real  seriousness  in  this  passage.     Religion  was  to  be  the 
culmination  of  the  national  life ;  not  a  detached  object  of  individual  fancy. 
In  the  Laws  Plato  would  not  allow  private  persons  to  establish  temples  and 
services.    This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  the  historical  Socrates, 
who  when  asked,  "How  should  I  worship  God?"  replied,  "according  to 
the  law  of  the  State." 

3  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  stand  on  a 
rock  or  boss  which  was  the  actual  centre  of  the  earth's  surface.     This  belief 
had  an  ethical  bearing,  for  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  can  hardly  be 
grasped  apart  from  the  conception  of  the  earth's  surface  as  a  limited  area 
of  some  kind.     Moderns  have  remarked  on  the  importance,  in  this  respect, 
of  our  knowledge  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.     Plato's  words,  "  to  all  man 
kind,"  are  unmistakeabie.    No  doubt  he  would  be  thinking  first  and  chiefly 
of  the  Greeks ;   they  inhabited  very  various  regions,  Gaul,  Africa,  Italy, 
Asia,  Thrace,  Russia,  Cyprus,  and  were  thought  of  as  representative  types 
of  the  human  race  making  up  the  civilised  world.     But  foreign  princes,  as 
we  know,  often  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Plato's  solemn  language  was  meant  to  recognise  a  common 
spiritual  centre  for  mankind  as  such.     The  oracle  of  course  answered  with 
reference  to  the  tradition  and  descent  of  the  State  it  was  addressing;  it  made 
no  attempt  at  introducing  religious  uniformity. 

4  See  note  on  419.     Here  we  pass  to  the  second  part  of  Book  IV. 
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be  con«ulered  complete  ;  and  the  neit  thing  u  that  jrou  should 
bun*  a  »ufiu  lent  light  from  somewhere  and  look  about  ia  it 
youiwli.  and  a*k  your  brother  to  hdp  you  and  Polemarctuu 
and  the  rr»t.  that  we  may  tee  if  possible  wherever  )uttue  am 
be.  and  where  mjuttice,  and  tn  what  the  two  differ  from  one 
another,  and  which  of  them  a  man  mu»t  poaaeia  »ho  »  to  be 
;  .4-,  .  A  •  •  ••  rr  known  for  what  he  u,  or  Bolt  by  all  guilt  and 

That  will  not  do.  UK!  Glaucon  for  yoa  proaused  to  make 
the  vearth.  teeing  that  it  was  a  un  for  you  not  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  juttKe  tn  every  way  to  the  !  c»t  of  your  power*. 

You  remind  me  truly,  1  «aui.  and  no  doubt  I  mutt  do  to . 
but  >ou  mutt  lake  jurt  wuh  me. 

We  will  do  that,  he  answered. 

I  hope.  then.  I  taid,  to  and  it  in  thtt  way  I  tuppote  that 
our  »•:!%.  »?  r  i:\  !••.:!.  '.at:-  n  hat  been  nghtly  conducted,  a 
wtte.  brave,  temperate  and  )uti*. 

Clearly. 

'I  hen  whaiet  cr  of  a!',  thete  we  find  in  it.  the  remainder  will 
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428  A  be  that  which  we  have  not  found.  So  it  is  just  as  with  any 
four  qualities',  if  we  had  been  seeking  one  of  them  in  anything, 
we  should  have  been  satisfied  as  soon  as  we  recognised  it ;  but 
if  we  found  the  other  three  first,  this  very  fact  would  have 
make  known  to  us  that  which  we  sought ;  for  plainly  it  could 
now  be  no  other  than  what  remained2. 

You  are  right. 

Then  must  we  not  enquire  about  these  qualities,  since  there 
are  four  of  them,  by  the  same  method  ? 

Clearly  so. 

B        And  first  I  think  that  wisdom  is  to  be  seen  in  it ;  and  there 
is  a  paradoxical3  look  about  the  quality. 

How  ?  said  he. 

The  State  which  we  described  seems  to  me  to  be  really 
wise  ;  for  it  is  well-counselled,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

And  this  very  thing,  good  counsel,  is  plainly  a  sort  of 
knowledge ;  for  surely  people  take  good  counsel  not  by  ignor 
ance  but  by  knowledge. 

Obviously. 

Now  there  are  many  and  various  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the 
State. 

Undoubtedly. 

Then  is  the  State  to  be  called  wise  and  well-counselled  by 
reason  of  the  knowledge4  of  the  carpenters? 


1  The  Greek  has  no  substantive  where  the  word  "qualities"  stands  in 
this  sentence.  The  necessity  of  inserting  one  to  suit  the  English  idiom 
makes  the  argument  seem  much  more  naive  than  it  really  is,  especially  if 
"  things"  is  the  word  inserted.  Plato  thinks  of  the  four  moral  excellences 
as  the  most  notable  elements  of  a  civic  society,  and  on  this  basis  his  argument 
is  fair  enough. 

-  A  rather  naive  anticipation  of  the  "method  of  Residues."  It  depends 
purely  on  the  investigator's  insight,  even  more  than  the  modern  method. 

3  See  428  E  for  the  nature  of  the  paradox. 

4  Any  science,  art,  craft,  or  skill,  may  in  Greek  be  described  by  this 
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Bjr  DO  meant,  he  said,  bccau*c  of  this ;  hot  only  M  famous  < 

Then  u  is  not  by  rea*on  of  the  knowledge  which  ha*  to  do 
with  «i*xlen  furniture,  and  by  taking  couiMci  bow  it  may  be 
best  turned  out,  that  the  Slate  U  to  be  called  ww  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Weil,  then,  is  it  because  of  the  knowledge  that  deals  with 
thmg*  made  of  bra**,  or  any  knowledge  of  that  kind  * 

It  is  not  due  to  any  of  them. 

Nor  again  u  the  State  called  wise  by  rca*on  of  the  know 
ledge  how  to  grow  crops  out  of  the  ground  ;  but  only  "famous 
for  agriculture'." 

But  now,  I  uid,  u  there  any  knowledge,  within  the 
State  whu  •.  »r  KJ\C  ;  .••'.  :  :M'!cd,  in  the  mind*  of  any  of  its 
ciurrnv  bt  »?....  roun*cl  u  taken  not  on  behalf  of  any  one  of 


it*clf  and  toward*  all  other  States  ? 

Certainly  there  t*. 

What,  1  said,  and  in  whom  > 

This,  he  answered,  is  the  guardian  knowledge,  and  it  is  in 
those  ruler*,  whom  but  now  we  »ct<-  v-  ..«.  .•  ..•  »t  by  the  ruinc 

of  |>cftr<  •   . 

Then  in  virtue  of  Ikn  kncnrlrfige  what  do  you  call  the  State? 
Wi-il.«  o  ;n\cllcii.  he  an»«creU.  and  really  wi«e. 
Now,  I  asked,  which  do  you  think  will  be  more  numerous 
in  our  Stale,  the  brass-worker*,  or  the*c  real  guardians? 
The  brau-workcn,  he  taid,  by  a  long  way. 

mber  of  thotc  who  are  given  certain 


l.  «Sxh  t«  «U.  m  tr  tjwniJlr  tt««i  by  Plato  ami  AriMeiW  tat 
l>»  the  «*7  bv«  htsW  U  oeran  to  a  t.rrck  lb*l  •  ••<.:>  '  mau  br 
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class  names  from  possessing  certain  kinds  of  knowledge1  will 
not  the  guardians  be  the  fewest  ? 

By  far. 

Then  a  State  which  is  organised  according  to  nature  will  be 
wise  as  a  whole  through  the  smallest  group  and  portion  of 
itself,  that  which  is  chief  and  rules,  and  through  the  knowledge 
429  A  which  is  in  it ;  and  this  race,  as  it  seems,  naturally  comes  into 
being  in  the  smallest  number — this  which  has  the  gift  of  par 
taking  in  the  knowledge  in  question,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge 
the  only  one  which  should  be  called  wisdom. 

What  you  say  is  most  true. 

This  one  then  of  the  four  we  have  made  shift  to  discover, 
both  the  quality  itself  and  where  in  the  State  it  is  seated. 

I  at  any  rate  think,  he  said,  that  it  is  adequately  ascer 
tained. 

Argument.  42 9  A — 430  A.  Courage  as  a  social  or  civic 
quality ;  not  the  highest  kind  of  courage  conceivable,  but  on  the 
other  hand  quite  distinct  from  certain  lower  kinds2. 

Courage,  again,  both  the  quality  itself  and  in  what  part 
of  the  city  it  lies,  owing  to  which  the  city  is  to  be  called 
courageous,  is  not  very  hard  to  see. 

1  I.e.  the  members  of  the  various  trades  and  professions.     Much  may 
be  said   from  a  modern   point  of  view  about  the  need  that  the  ruler's 
knowledge  shall  be  in  touch  with  the  craftsman's  life   and   ideas.     But 
none  of  it  will  seriously  impeach  the  paradox  which  Plato  drives  home 
with  his  whole  force  here  and  elsewhere,  that  actual  government  is  neces 
sarily  in  the  hands  of  a  few.     This  is  almost  as  true  of  a  trade  union  or  a 
democracy  as  of  an  army  or  a  monarchy.     Whether  the  capacity  for  ruling 
is  as  he  thinks  a  rare  gift,  is  perhaps  more  doubtful.     But  the  position  in 
which  it  can  be  fully  developed  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  few. 

2  The  definite  conception  of  courage,  excluding  a  great  deal  which  for 
us  passes  by  that  name,  is  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  Greek  Ethics.     It  is 
well  worth  while  to  compare  with  the  present  passage  Aristotle's  account  of 
this  quality  in  Nicomachean  Ethics  (Peters'  translation),  Book  III.  ch.  6 
— 9  inclusive. 


10! 

HOW  to? 

Who  would  have  regard,  to  calling  a  city  cither  cowardly 
or  brave,  to  anything  but  that  part  of  it  which  does  battle  tad 
gucs  to  war  on  its  behalf? 

No  one  would  kjftve  regard  to  any  other  pan. 

For  1  preuime  that  whether  the  other*  in  it  are  cowardly 
or  brave  would  not  determine  whether  the  State  was  the  one  or 
the  other  . 

No. 

Then  the  State  will  be  brave,  again,  through  a  certain  part 
of  tttcU.  because  in  that  pan  it  poavnae*  a  capacity  tuch  as  to 
prrvrnc  through  everything  the  opinion'  concerning  thing*  to 
be  fan  il.  that  they  are  Mich  and  tuch  like  at  the  lawgiver  in  «. 
the  c«!u«  ation  taught  that  they  were.  Or  i%  not  thu  what  you 
call  courage  * 

1  did  not  quite  underhand*  what  you  taxi,  he  antwered; 
j>lca*c  to  «a>  It  again. 

I  (or  my  pan,  uud  I.  affirm  that  courage  tt  a  kind  of  «afc 
keeping 

What  kind  of  ta/e  keeping  ' 

That  <4  the  opinion,  which  the  Law  ha«  created  bv  meant 
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of  the  education,  about  things  to  be  feared,  which  they  are, 
and  of  what  kind.     And  by  a  safe-keeping  through  everything 

D  I  meant  that  they  preserve  it  in  pains  and  in  pleasures,  in 
desires  and  in  fears,  and  do  not  let  it  go.  And  if  you  wish,  I 
will  give  you  a  simile,  showing  what  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
like. 

Of  course  I  wish  it. 

You  know  then  that  the  dyers  when  they  want  to  dye  wool 
so  as  to  have  the  true  sea-purple1,  in  the  first  place  select  out 
of  all  the  possible  colours  the  quality2  of  white  wool,  and  then 
prepare  it  for  dyeing  by  treatment  with  very  elaborate  pro 
cesses,  that  it  may  receive  the  bloom  quite  perfectly,  and  not 
till  then  do  they  dye  it ;  and  everything  that  has  been  dyed  in 

E  this  way  has  an  indelible  dye,  and  no  washing  either  with 
detergents  or  without  is  able  to  take  away  its  bloom ;  but  what 
is  not  done  in  this  way — you  know  how  it  comes  out,  whether 
they  dye  it  with  other  colours  or  even  with  this,  omitting  the 
previous  treatment. 

I  know,  he  said,  it  washes  out  most  absurdly. 
Then  you  are  to  conceive  that  we  too  were  doing  some 
thing  like  this,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  when  we  were  selecting 
430  A  our  soldiers,  and  training  them  in  music  and  gymnastic ;  you 
must  suppose  that  we  were  devising  nothing  else  than  how 
with  full  conviction3  our  men  might  best  take  the  colour  of  the 
laws,  like  a  dye,  in  order  that  their  opinion,  both  about  terrors 
and  about  all  else,   might  turn  out  indelible,   because  their 

1  The  purple  that  came  from  a  shell-fish,  one  of  the  earliest  articles  of 
commerce  in  Greek  waters.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  the 
"sea-purple,"  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of  dwelling  on,  had  no  connection 
with  the  colour  of  the  sea. 

-  Lit.  "nature." 

3  First  comes  the  preparation,  then  the  acceptance;  cf.  401  E  and  402  A. 
This  assent  or  acceptance  only  amounts  to  coming  to  see  the  meaning  of 
what  you  have  been  taught  to  do  and  feel ;  it  does  not  imply  a  critical 
attitude,  which,  as  said  above,  is  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage. 
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quality '  And  their  nurture  had  been  appropriate .  And  thai  the 
detergent*  of  the  voul.  however  (atal  in  thetr  i-(<ration.  might 
never  wish  away  their  dye,  whether  pleasure,  mote  tremendou% 
in  it*  crJkicney  than  any  nitre  or  alkali,  or  pain  and  (ear  am)  * 
tjrurc.  stronger  than  all  other  detergent*.  It  u  thi%  (acuity,  a 
*afc  kcrj  .r  .  through  everything  of  the  ng hi  and  lawful  opinion 
with  regard  to  what  it  terrible  and  what  ts  not.  which  I  name 
ami  «et  down  a§  courage,  unless  you  say  something  again*!  it 

No,  he  answered,  1  say  nothing* again*  k.  For  as  regarii% 
that  right  opinion  about  theie  tame  matter*  which  hat  come 
into  being  without  education,  that  of  the  lower  animal*  and  of 
slaves*.  1  understand  you  not  to  contidtr  it  altogether  lawful, 
and  so  to  call  it  something  other  than  courage, 

Perfectly  true. 

I). en  1  a^ree  that  courage  u  what  you  say. 

Ye*,  you  mu%t  agree  that  thit  u  cituen  « outage*,  ami  you  . 
will  be  right .  but  we  will  treat  of  thit  excellence  more  per 
icctlv.  if  you  like,  another  time.     For  at  prevent  it  was  not  this 
we  were  looking  for,  but  justice .  to  1  Cancy  our  enquiry  into 
it  u  Mirrkicnt  for  the  puq>o*c. 

You  say  well,  he  answered. 

1    I  i!    tMltttr  .   krrpUk(  to  tkc  %*m  >  -4  «:     :     -• -.   io  ufarttaa  (oUowW  bjr 
IMBUMM* 

•  The  rtiuvw  clurKtet  »  tor*  .U^»nc!»  mA<icU  o€  ttvm  ik*  an  IBM  I 


•IncifJiixU  **low.     TSrtmoj-jUr  wouM  he  •  BMttM  .4  <VMW  to  •  •od>m 
rvgtecM. 

•  1  huin^uiUjrJ  bo«k  fra«  the  «M«!ocBU«i  w^wW.  JMI  rvfcmd  to,  a»4 
fi    tn  Utr  «vnicr  <*  lb«  MUM  «  bcto^  iW  pct4rctk«  ol  •••hnnii.  wMdl  k 
to  t*  dnctilxd  wbm  the  imtit*  pMW»  bcyootl  iKc  mnvty  WCM]  .ju*l.-^ : 
Srr  ,*•'•  A  *fA  a. 

II  — t 
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Argument.  4300 — 432  A.  The  quality  of  temperance,  not 
seated  in  any  one  organ  of  the  State,  but  consisting  in  a  certain 
responsiveness  to  law  and  reason  which  pervades  every  element  of 
the  community,  and  gives  authority  to  the  recognised  higher  self 
of  the  society,  which  may  (in  actual  States)  be  an  embodiment  of 
very  different  principles  (432  A). 

D  There  still  remain  two  qualities,  I  continued,  which  we 
have  to  discern  in  the  State ;  temperance,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  which  we  are  pursuing  the  whole  enquiry,  namely  justice. 
In  what  way  then  shall  we  discover  justice — to  pass  over  the 
discussion  of  temperance  ? 

I  do  not  know,  he  said,  and  I  do  not  care  for  justice  to  be 
first  brought  to  light,  if  we  are  not  to  go  on  to  consider  tem 
perance  ;  but  if  you  are  willing  to  do  me  a  favour,  scrutinise 
the  latter  before  you  treat  of  justice. 

Why  surely,  I  said,  I  should  like  to,  if  I  am  not  doing 
wrong. 
E        Make  the  scrutiny  then. 

We  will  do  so,  I  replied ;  and  looked  at  from  this  distance, 
it  is  more  like  a  harmony1  or  piece  of  music2  than  the  others 
were. 

In  what  way  ? 

Temperance,  I  said,  is  a  sort  of  order  and  restraint  of 
certain  pleasures  and  desires,  as  people  say,  and  they  speak  of 
a  man  as  having  self-mastery3,  I  know  not  in  what  way ;  and 
other  such  facts  we  can  see,  clues,  as  it  were,  to  the  quality  in 
question.  Is  it  not  so  ? 

Most  certainly. 


1  Greek  symphonia,  "sounding  together,"  meaning  something  analogous 
to  our  "  harmony." 

-  Greek  harmonia,  a  tune  or  scale.     See  398  ff.  and  note. 
3  Lit.  "as  being  stronger  than  himself." 


10$ 

Now  is  not  the  expression  "matter  of  himself"  an  absur 
dity  .*  for  a  man  who  it  master  of  himself  must  abo  »urcly  be 
subject  to  hi  m  sell*,  and  one  who  if  subject,  master  .  it  u  the 
tame  person  who  i%  spoken  of  in  all  these  cxpnaatons*. 

Obviously. 

Hui  ihu  way  of  speaking.  I  think,  clearly  intends  to  c\j » rv»    4 
that  within  the  man  humclf  and  belonging  to  hi*  mind  there  u 
a  belter  and  a  worse  .  and  when  that  which  by  nature  it  better* 
has  control  over  the  worse,  tht»  b  what  the  phrase  "master  of 
)  iiutcli  '  e»|*r*se* ;  certainly  it  is  a  phnue  of  approval ,  but 
when  under  the  influence  of  had  nurture  or  some  ml  aatoaa- 
turn  that  which  u  better,  being  the  smaller*,  is  owcome  by 
the  quant ii>  of  the  worse,  this  is  centured  as  nutter  of  rcptoach  • 
by  the  mode  of  speech  in  question,  calling  the  man  who  u  in 
such  a  disposition  "slave  of  himself"  and  profligate. 

And  quite  right,  he  said. 

Now  turn  your  eyes  to  our  new  city,  and  you  will  find  in  it 
the  one  of  the  two  characters,  for  you  will  say  that  it  is  rightly 
called  "matter  of  it*clf."  if  indeed  that,  the  better  pan  of  which 
rule*  the  wone.  is  to  be  described  as  temperate  and  possessed 
of  self  mattery. 


1    Lit.    *•  •  •*•  «H  •  N  tltuAfCt    !  K»n  » 

ikm  h»m»cU.""  if  ».g    Kt«  r*MOtt  r»lc»  iMs  lows  *•  fattuws  tlMM  KM  la**  to 

'         '  '  MWI    IO   b(   "  iMBMtf"   Wtfll    *-a*t 

wn»<   h**  bcw  flllccvd   ia  •btch  rtlkt  •  t   iHctn  u  ttu<  *u.      TIMS,  wrtK  «l 

tkx  .w  ut  fti^c  Iran  tSr  u^U  ai.Uc  a«i«  U  mu*l 

'  Of  coaftc  it  u  ft^i  BMMAI  to  b»  k    l*»i  iK<  iiiutnr*K^  •  HJC  h  ikrv  iWa*ir 
U1U  -.thu,  .  uncW  auftd.  win.  ctjJ^no!  ».  Ukm. 

•  Th«.  plumM  b  farUMt  r»f>UtiMd  .a  the  Anamit*  al  Bauk  IX.  t  sw 
«H6  1.     Ii  •tmld  BO*  br  i«^hi  io  tpcak  •»  il  a«c  ckwMM  of  MM*! 
Iwllrt  (f'«i  tKc  t«umta     MM!  b    rticW  ikttl  u«Krt  •       1  be  wanM    .  I 


flwt  lrUiu*»  "  by  Mitt*  * 
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I  am  doing  so,  and  what  you  say  is  true. 

c  Yes,  and  the  multitude1  of  various  desires  and  pleasures 
and  pains  we  shall  find  principally  in  children  and  women  and 
servants  and  in  the  inferior  natures  which  form  the  majority  of 
those  who  pass  for  freemen. 

Certainly. 

But  for  the  simple  and  moderate  ones,  which  are  guided  by 
deliberation  under  the  influence  of  reason  and  right  opinion, 
these  you  will  find  in  few,  and  only  in  the  best  born  and  best 
educated. 

True,  he  said. 

So  you  see  that  just  these  elements2  are  present  in  your 
city,  and  that  in  it  the  desires  which  are  in  the  multitude  and 
D  the  inferior  sort  are  ruled  by  the  desires3  and  the  intelligence 
which  are  in  the  fewer  and  better  ? 

I  see,  he  answered. 

Then  if  any  city  is  to  be  called  superior  to  pleasures  and 
desires,  and  master  of  itself,  this  one  must  be  called  so  too. 

Most  certainly. 

And  must  it  not  be  called  temperate  also  on  all  these 
grounds  ? 

Very  much  so. 

E  And  moreover,  if  in  any  city  the  same  opinion  is  in  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled  on  the  question  who  are  to  be  rulers,  this 
will  be  the  case  in  ours ;  do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Emphatically  so,  he  said. 

1  Explaining,  in  accordance  with  the  last  sentence  but  one  and  p.  428 
above,  how  the  evil,  or  at  least  the  unnecessary,  element  is  the  "  larger." 
See  428  E  and  note. 

-  The  "better"  and  the  "worse,"  which  in  the  proper  relation  constitute 
"  temperance." 

3  He  allows  desire  as  well  as  intelligence  to  the  latter  class,  and  he 
ought  to  allow  intelligence  as  well  as  desire  to  the  inferior  class.  It  is  only 
through  intelligence  that  the  ruled  can  respond  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
ruler.  Plato  is  not  here  speaking  with  psychological  accuracy,  but  broadly 
and  generally. 
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Sow  in  which  group  of  the  cttuens  thall  you  affirm  tha: 
tcm|>crancc  rcude*.  when  they  are  ihu*  dt»po*<d  ;  in  the  rulen 
or  in  the  t  ulcd  ' 

«  in  both. 

IK>  >ou  tee  then.  I  tatd.  that  we  were  j*ophc*ymg  pretty 
correctly  jutf  now.  m  taring  that  tcmj<i  ancc  bean  the  hkenem 
O/  a  kind  of  Harmon>  ? 

How? 

Bet  ju*c  it  does  not  act  like  courage  and  witdom,  each  of 
•  hich  reatdtng  in  a  certain  pan  make*  the  city  in  the  one  cue 
wue  and  in  the  «»:  .or  brave  ;  temperance  doe*  not  act  in  thit 
way.  but  rtiend*  literally  throughout  the  whole  •ociety,  pro 
ducing  all  down  the  wale  '  a  *'im*-irif**it  tpice  of  the  weaker.  the 
HfOBgfi.  and  the  middle  rliatn*.  ranking  them,  if  you  r  hoove. 
!•>  inicllig  cnce.  or  if  you  chooie,  by  itrength,  or  by  number  or 
l.v  wraith  or  by  anjr  other  Mich  ttandard*.  to  that  we  thoold 
be  nearr»t  the  truth  if  we  uud  that  temperance  i»  a  unanimity 
rnn%t»tmg  in  the  natural*  harmony  of  the  worte*  and  better  a« 
to  which  of  them  i»  to  rule,  both  in  the  Slate  and  in  the 
individual 

1  altogether  agree  with  you. 

•   /'M  /»».•..•«.  la.  "  iKnMt^fcaBi  ftll"  (titu^i  a«  M*r»). 
1  I  U  »  w  *  erf  tW  IttuHH  Mrnif%  ol  ifc*  If?*.  tiMM<ioiit  to  iW 
at  •  *an«it.   It  ••  autoM  Wtr  to  f«x».'l  AnMatk'*  a*kj»m  th«l 


CI- 


to  yo 

by  MI 
i|>jc 

*  ttainl}.  if  ibc  -  VOTM"  NCO^MMS  it*  •*  Mtwml  "  «l«ijr  la  olwjr  itw 
trt.  II   it  i,   •   ttt.1.  Iba^ll  M  HMJ  J<  «M»f»f»U««ty  MMt»(inrtlM       |-.i-  . 
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Argument.  4323 — 4340.  The  quality  of  Justice  consists— 
not  merely,  as  a  modern  might  say,  in  having  or  keeping  your 
own,  although  this  is  included,  433  E,  but — in  "  doing  your  own" 
i.e.  doing  your  work  or  duty,  -with  a  strong  negative  implication 
of  not  interfering  with  the  work  or  duty  of  others  \and  tJierefore 
not  with  their  "  means''  433  E].  See  further  note  on  433  A. 

r-  Well,  I  said,  we  have  discerned  three  out  of  the  four 
qualities  in  the  State ;  so  at  least  it  seems  to  us ;  but  what  can 
the  remaining  kind  be,  the  further  ground  of  excellence  in  the 
State?  For  it  is  plain  that  this  is  justice. 

It  is  plain. 

Then,  Glaucon,  is  it  not  now  our  duty  to  stand  like  a  party 
c  of  hunters  round  a  cover,  giving  attention  that  justice  may  not 
slip  away  and  disappear  before  we  detect  her?  For  it  is  clear 
that  she  is  somewhere  hereabouts ;  so  please  look  out  and  take 
pains  to  see  her,  in  case  you  should  catch  sight  of  her  first,  and 
point  her  out  to  me. 

I  wish  I  could,  he  answered ;  but  it  is  the  other  way ;  if 
you  treat  me  as  one  who  will  follow  and  can  see  what  you 
show  him  you  will  be  treating  me  very  reasonably. 

Offer  up  a  prayer  then,  and  come  on  with  me. 

I  will  do  so ;  only  lead  on. 

Why,  I  said,  the  place  looks  rough  to  walk  in  and  deep  in 
shade ;  it  is  certainly  obscure  and  hard  to  explore ;  but  all  the 
same  we  must  go  on. 
D        Yes,  we  must,  he  said. 

So  I  caught  sight  of  her  and  called  out,  Hallo,  Glaucon  ;  I 
think  we  have  found  a  trace,  and  I  fancy  she  will  not  altogether 
escape  us. 

Good  news,  he  said. 

Really,  I  went  on,  we  have  been  behaving  very  stupidly. 

How? 

My  dear  Sir,  as  it  turns  out,  the  thing  has  been  tumbling 
about  at  our  feet  all  along  from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  did 


B~*  IV.  i*> 

Mt  Me  k.  but  made  oonerve*  mow  ridtrulom  .  jvt  M  people 

toofcinf  *••»»  to  tomrwherc  at  a  dtttux  r.  •  h*h  probably  wm» 


virtaf.  m  a  aMaocf .  whai  i  n. 

Youf  prciace  term*  kmf  wr.cn  one  wintt  to  hear  the  rrtolt. 
Weil.  1  Mid.  bear  if  there  ii  attrthtac  MI  vhal  I  ur      Hut  4   ; 


of  «ocoe  fan*  of  it',  M  juroc<      We  Lud  it  down.  %aich. 
onitAfktlv  incutii^  ofl  it.  tf  voa  rrarmt<^ 

at.  namely,  for  «hjch  his  wU«rc  «« 


We  did  ;nv;*t  a  poo  it 
And  farther,  that  to  do  o 
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many  businesses  is  justice, — this  too  we  have  heard  from  many 
others,  and  ourselves  have  frequently  maintained. 
E        Yes,  we  have. 

This  then,  my  friend,  the  doing  one's  duty,  when  it  takes 
place  in  a  certain  manner1,  seems  likely  to  be  justice.  Do  you 
know  what  makes  me  think  so  ? 

No,  he  answered,  but  please  tell  me. 

It  seems  to  me,  I  said,  that  what  is  left  over  in  the  State, 
after  the  qualities  we  have  examined,  temperance  and  courage 
and  intelligence,  is  this,  which  imparted  to  all  those  others  the 
power  to  arise  in  it ;  and  that  when  they  have  arisen,  this  is 
what  ensures  them  preservation,  so  long  as  it  is  present.  And 
c  certainly  we  said  that  justice  would  be  what  was  left  over  after 
the  others,  if  we  could  find  three  out  of  the  four. 

And  necessarily  so. 

But  again,  I  said,  if  we  had  to  determine  which  of  these 
qualities  being  engendered  in  the  State  will  do  most  to  make 
it  good,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  agree 
ment  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled2,  or  the  maintenance  in  the 
soldiers'  minds  of  an  opinion  formed  by  law  about  what  is  and 
what  is  not  to  be  feared3,  or  the  intelligence  and  guardianship 
D  present  in  the  rulers4,  or  whether  this  principle  does  most  to 
make  it  good,  when  present  in  every  child  and  woman  and  slave 
and  freeman  and  workman  and  ruler  and  subject,  the  principle 
that  each  is  to  be  one  and  to  do  his  own  duty  and  not  to  inter 
fere  with  various  businesses5. 


hard  and  probably  distasteful  which  is  apt  to  attach  to  duty  in  the  modern 
mind. 

1  See  443  c. 

-  Temperance. 

3  Courage. 

4  Wisdom. 

5  Justice.     Note  the  width  of  Plato's   conception,   quite   different   in 
principle   from  what   is   often   ascribed  to   him.      Every  creature   in  the 
community,   the   children   and  the  slaves  included,  is  to  act,   not  under 
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Undoubtedly  it  i»  turd  to  decide. 

Then  in  promoting  the  excellence  of  a  State  the  quality  by 
which  every  one  doe*  hit  duly  u  a  rural  to  its  wi*dom  and  tl* 
temperance  and  its  courage. 

Quite  MX 

Should  you  not  give  the  name  of  ju*tHc  to  the  quality 
whuh  rnaU  ihcvr  in  promoting  thr  <  •  <  c  ol"  a  State  * 

MOM  certainly. 

And  tec  if  you  come  to  the  tame  conch. 

of  view.   Shall  you  require  the  rulen  in  your  State  •     :<  -ermine 
the  Uir»uilft  ? 

What  then » 

In  tletermtning  them,  will  not  their  chief  object  be  that 
individual*  thall  neither  retain  what  belong*  to  other*  not  be 
deprived  of  what  i*  their  own1  ? 

It  will. 


Then  in  tht*  pnmt   of*  \icw   alto   the   hating   and  doing 
ol  what  belong*  to  u*  and  b  our  own.  will  be  admitted  to  be 


It  u  %o, 

See  now  if  >ou  agree  with  me.  Suppose  a  carpenter  to 
attempt  to  do  a  *hocmakcr'«  work,  or  a  *Huemaker  a  carpen 
ter'*,  either  r  \ihangtng  their  tool*  and  privilege*,  or  again  the 
«ame  penon  attempting  to  do  both,  do  you  think  that  any  inter 
change  in  thcic  minor  matter*  would  wnouUy  injure  the  State? 

Hardly  to- 

But.  1  imagine,  when  one  who  U  by  nature  a  workmaa  or 


(he     *Unc 
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B  some  other  wealth  producer1,  is  subsequently  uplifted  by  wealth 
or  numbers  or  strength  or  any  similar  influence  till  he  attempts 
to  pass  over  into  the  military  type2,  or  one  of  the  military  class, 
without  the  requisite  merit,  attempts  to  pass  into  the  delibera 
tive  and  guardian  type,  and  these3  then  interchange  their 
instruments  and  their  privileges,  or  when  the  same  person 
takes  in  hand  to  do  all  these  things  at  once,  then,  I  fancy,  you 
think  with  me,  that  the  exchange  and  intermeddling  of  these 
with  one  another  is  the  ruin  of  the  State. 

Absolutely  so. 

c  So  the  intermeddling  and  reciprocal  interchange  with  one 
another  of  the  three  classes  is  the  greatest  mischief  to  the 
State,  and  may  most  rightly  be  entitled  evil-doing  in  the 
strongest  sense. 

Certainly. 

And  the  gravest  evil-doing  against  one's  own  State  you  will 
affirm  to  be  injustice,  will  you  not? 

Unquestionably. 

This  then  is  injustice.  And  the  other  side  we  may  state  in 
this  way ;  the  doing  of  what  belongs  to  them  by  the  wealth- 
making4  the  auxiliary5,  and  the  guardian  class,  each  of  them 

1  Or  "  money-maker."     This  is  the  first  indication,  given  in  Plato's 
gradual   and   casual  way,   that   he  is   going   to  bring   the  satisfaction  of 
sensuous  desires  into  intimate  connection  with  the  idea  of  cupidity  and 
avarice. 

2  Or  "kind." 

3  I.e.  representatives  of  the  different  classes,  as  contrasted  with  different 
persons  inside  the  same  class. 

4  See  434 A.     This  is  the  first  time  that  "wealth-making"  or  "money- 
making"  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  the  "third"  class  in  the  Republic, 
described  415  A  as  the  husbandmen  and   the   other  workmen.      It  thus 
corresponds  in  Plato's  analysis  with  the  element  of  desire  in  human  nature, 
and  the  connection  is  further  insisted  on  in  the  later  books,  e.g.  as  a  con 
nection  between  avarice  and  sensuality,  while  again,  desire,  as  the  demand 
for  the  true  necessaries  of  life,  is  an  essential  ba^is  of  individual  morality, 
and  corresponds  to  an  essential  function  of  society. 

5  Or  military. 
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'.    '  •     :.'.    •  '    "  '..',-.'    .  .       •  .  '.  ^        •     :  •  • 
other.  «n)l  be  m»tu.e.  and  vtll  make  ihe  cjly  )u»t 
I  think  u  M  to,  he  v»i-.J.  and  not  txherwi*r 

A  '{*•***!       4J4t>      443*        /Vr  i*.  •»/!.•«  <•/  Mr    /.-»r   aw**/ 
*jji/ifi  *  *  \fjfr  A?  tfMwtfTUM  trttk  tktm  at  ntrmurj  im  tkt 


not  vet.  I  caid,  affirm  it  at  altogether  fi&cd  ,  but 
plc.  when  appbetj  to  each  »mgk  human  being.  t« 
that  ca»c  abo  to  comtitute  jiutke.  we  will  agrrc 
uMon  without  mote  a«io  ;  for  what  indeed  *Hall  •  c 
A|^untt  it  ?  but  tf  not,  then  we  will  consider  tome* 
But  now  let  .  •.  •  .;  !ctc  our  inquiry,  in  which  we 
thought*  tkat  U  we  thoold  f-r»t  tct  to  work  to  study  the  qualit) 
of  'utltrc  in  A  Larger  ooe  among  the  object*  which  POMC«.«  it. 
«r  »nould  then  more  eatily  detect  what  it  w  in  a  tingle  human 


in  a  goitl  ••.•:"•  m  that  ca.*e  it 

ai'j-cifc'l  to  ut  to  be.  let  u«  com(iofe  with  the  »mgle  human 
being,  and  if  it  agree*,  well  and  good ;  but  if  ju%t»ce  revcaU 
H«cU  a%  anything  different  in  the  tingle  |>cr*nn.  we  vill  tc%t  it 
by  returning  to  the  r*.»e  <>!  the  «  itr  .  A:.-!  j«crhjj>»  !.\  luukin^ 
it  the  two  «idc  by  udc  and  ruhbmg '  them  together  we  thmO 
make  j.i»suc  »how  tu  light  like  fire  from  nrestKk*,  am!  when  it 
ha*  betoine  clear  we  *  ••  cvtabluh  it  m  ounelres. 

Why.  he  va  '!.  you  »pcak  to  good  purpote.  and  we  mutt  do 
•  hat  you  tay 

>    TVr     .-i-.-wr.'      likowk     l*».n    m     lU    -  K  4c     l«MU«.    <MUM»    «WC 
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Now,  I  asked,  is  that  which  one  speaks  of  as  the  same,  in 
a  larger  example  and  in  a  smaller,  dissimilar  in  the  respect 
in  which  it  is  the  same  or  similar1? 

Similar,  he  answered. 

B  Then  it  follows  that  the  just  man,  in  respect  of  the  very 
principle  of  justice,  will  differ  not  at  all  from  the  just  State,  but 
will  be  similar  to  it. 

He  will  be  similar. 

Now  certainly  the  State  seemed  to  us  to  be  just,  when  the 
three  kinds  of  natures  contained  in  it  were  each  of  them 
doing  its  duty ;  and  temperate  and  brave  and  wise,  owing  to 
certain  other  affections  and  dispositions  of  these  same  kinds2. 
Then,  my  friend,  in  accordance  with  this,  we  shall  expect  the 
c  individual  to  possess  these  same  forms  in  his  own  soul,  and  to 
merit  the  term  applied  to  the  State  by  the  same  affections 
which  we  found  in  it. 

Inevitably. 

Then,  my  dear  Sir,  we  have  fallen  into  a  trifling  enquiry  con 
cerning  the  soul,  whether  it  has  these  three  forms  in  itself  or  not. 

I  do  not  quite  think,  he  replied,  that  it  is  a  trifling  one.  For 
perhaps,  Socrates,  the  proverb  is  true  that  "  Fine  things  are 
difficult." 

It   appears    so,  said    I ;    and,  Glaucon,  you  must  clearly 

D  understand  that  in  my  view  there  is  no  chance  of  apprehending 

this  matter  precisely  by  such  methods  as  we  are  employing  in 

our  discussions3:  for  it  is  a  difficult  path,  longer  and  harder, 

1  E.g.  if  there  is  something  we  call  "  life  "  both  in  a  gnat  and  in  an 
elephant,  will  it,  so  far  as  it  is  life,  be  similar  or  dissimilar  in  these  two 
examples  ?     Or,  to  come  nearer  to  Plato's  mind,  if  we  give  the  name  of 
"justice"  alike  to  a  great  nation  refusing  to  oppress  a  small  one,  and  to 
one  man  resisting  the  sway  of  cupidity  or  vengeance  in  his  soul,  will  it,  so 
far  as  it  is  justice,  be  described  in  dissimilar  language  in  the  two  cases,  or  in 
similar  ? 

2  Or  "  classes." 

3  Cf.  532  E.     Plato  had  a  strong  feeling   of  the   imperfection   of  his 
methods  and  data.     His  mind  was  possessed  with  a  passion  for  scientific 
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thai  lads  to  thi*  result ,  perhaps  however  we  may  achieve  it 
m  a  way  adequate  to  our  ditcuttion  and  enquiry  thut  dr. 

Then  mutt  we  not  be  content  with  thai  ?  he  taxi .  I  thall 
be  »aii*ned  with  it  for  the  pre*ent. 

Weil,  I  said,  it  will  certainly  be  quite  tuffkient  for  me. 

TlMD  do  not  gitc  it  up,  but  pursue  ihe  en«|uiry. 

Now  it  it  not.  I  ttid.  quite  necettary  (or  u»  to  admit  that 
the  tame  form*  of  mind,  and  >U*potU)om»  are  prr%rnt  in  each 
one  of  ut  as  in  the  Siaie  >  For  Mrety  they  have  come  there 
from  no  other  tourcc.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  tuppote 
thai  the  »j*nicd  dttf  tool  too  has  not  been  enferxlerai  in  State* 
by  their  individual  member*,  in  the  rate  of  people*  who  bear 
thtt  chamfer.  *urh  a*  the  inhabitant*  of  Thrace  and  Scythia 
and.  aj  a  rule,  in  the  up-country  region',  or  the  element  of 
intelligence,  by  vhich  one  would  characlente  more  especially 
our  own  pan  of  the  world,  or  the  love  of  wealth*,  which  we  416 

ctMBpirtran*.  MK!  OMMqMMty  •*»  •!••»••  y«>^n^«n.  ll  woold,  far 
r  »AM|4r .  bt  wlMO  MV*I tfabl*  to  tuuM  iW  bllowtM  BMMHV  •»  •  SM9* 


1  la 
the  tvtu 


knM*c  ul* 
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should  assert  to  belong  principally  to  the  inhabitants  of  Phoe 
nicia  and  Egypt. 

It  would  be  absurd,  he  said. 

Then  this  is  so,  I  said,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see. 

No. 

But  now  we  come  to  a  hard  question1,  whether  we  have 
here  a  single  power2  by  which  we  perform  our  various  kinds  of 
action,  or  whether  there  are  three,  and  we  do  one  kind  of  thing 
with  one  and  one  with  another ;  for  example,  whether  we  study 
by  one  of  the  powers3  in  us,  and  are  angry  by  another,  and  by 
a  third  have  desires  for  the  pleasures  of  food  and  sex  and  any 
B  kindred  affections,  or  do  we  act  with  the  whole  soul4  in  each 
of  these  directions,  when  we  have  got  our  impulse  ?  These  are 
the  points  which  will  be  hard  to  determine  adequately. 

I  think  so  too. 


1  See  note  on  4340.     The  second  point  (436  A — 441  c)  in  verifying  the 
existence  of  the  four  moral  qualities  in  the  soul,  is  to  find  out  whether  its 
three  aspects  or  kinds  or  tendencies  are  really  different  from  one  another, 
so  that  they  can  stand  in  the  relations  required  to  constitute  the  moral 
qualities.     This  point  is  stated  here,  436  A — B,  answered  first  about  reason 
and  desire,  4390,  and  then  about  all  three  "kinds,"  441  c. 

2  No  substantive  in  the  Greek. 

3  No  substantive  in  the  Greek;  the  phrase  is  simply  "one  of  the  (neuter 
plural  article)  in  us."     This  resource  of  the  Greek  language  gives  Plato's 
psychology  a  capacity  of  not  committing  itself  by  premature  classification, 
which  a  modern  may  envy. 

4  Plato  is  not  suggesting  that  it  is  open  to  discussion  whether  the  soul 
is  a  unity  or  in  three  separate  parts.     He  is  merely  considering,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  special  problem  before  him,  whether  the  modes  of  action  of  the 
soul  are  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  conflict  with  or  control  one  another 
in  the  way  demanded  by  his  description  of  the  moral  qualities. 
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tr*J*li.m,  4  tiff  mitkim  tkt  Jtt.tnu  *   (4  36  A  —  44  1  C)  srbtf*  ' 
tkt  ikm  "lixJi"  tm  Mr  MM/  *rr  *r  mrt  mff  "4tfm*t  " 

Then  let  u»  try  as  follow*  to  distinguish  whether  they  ire 
the  tame  ».ih  one  Another,  or  different 

How? 

ll  n  pUin  this  the  tame  thing  cannot  be  brought  to  act  or 
to  be  aflcctcil  in  oppottte  »»>  »  At  the  tame  time  in  the  tatne 
part  of  it  and  in  the  tame  rrlatioo  ;  to  that  if  etet  we  tu. 
taking  place  among  the  kind*  in  the  toul,  we  tholl  know  that 
they  are  really  not  the  Mine,  but  •cveral 

Granted 

Now  comicler  the  case  1  pat 

Sajroo. 

It  it  poMible  for  the  *anc  thing  at  the  tame  time  to  Hand 
•till  and  to  mote,  in  the  tame  {.ATI  of  it  .» 

liy  no  meant. 

I  ct  u*  tclilc  the  point  yet  mote  preotcljr.  let!  we  thoold 
get  into  diJnculttc*  at  a  later  ttagc.  If  any  one  «crc  to  tajr  of 
a  man  »tan<!i>  ^  ••  '.  •  :  •/  '.  hand*  and  hi*  head,  that 
the  14  me  nian  wo.t  tuntitn^  ttill  and  mo»ing  at  the  tame  time. 
I  ».jj  po»e  we  thould  not  a<imit  that  thu  »a«  the  right  wajr  to 
tute  (he  co.te,  but  ihouki  mamum  thtt  to  be,  that  part  of  the  I 
man  was  At  rest  And  past  was  in  movement.  It  it  not  to? 

It  it 

Ami  if  such  an  objector  were  to  refine  hi%  argument  to  a 
•till  further  suUietjr,  by  urging  that  top*  which  tj-m  with  their 
peg*'  fi&ed  in  a  tingle  tj--<.  ATC.  as  a  whole,  at  once  %undtng 
ttill  ami  in  movement,  or  that  thtt  is  to  with  anything  eUe 
which  goes  round  in  a  circle  an*!  docs  to  in  the  tame  place, 
we  should  reject  the  conclusion  ;  since  when  at  rot  and  in 

~  A'~tr*m,~  r<~i  «  pautf.  IMK*  tb.  pc,  <4  .  «o|«.  I  ««JV«*.  <m 
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motion  in  these  ways,  it  is  not  with  the  same  part  of  them- 
E  selves.  But  we  should  maintain  that  they  have  in  them  a 
vertical  axis  and  a  circumference,  and  that  as  regards  their 
axis  they  are  standing  still,  for  they  do  not  deflect  in  any 
direction,  but  as  regards  their  circumference  they  are  moving  in 
a  circle ;  but  whenever  one  of  them  while  going  round  inclines 
its  vertical  axis  to  right  or  left,  or  forwards  or  backwards,  then 
it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  standing  still. 

And  rightly,  he  said. 

Then  no  argument  of  this  kind  will  confound  us,  nor  go 
any  way  to  make  us  believe,  that  anything,  while  the  same, 
437  A  could  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  part,  and  in  the  same 
relation,  act  or  be  affected  in  opposite  ways. 

It  will  not  make  me  believe  it. 

But  yet,  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  protract  our  discus 
sion  by  going  through  all  such  objections  and  establishing 
their  falsity,  let  us  assume  that  this  is  so1  and  go  forward,  on 
the  understanding  that  if  at  any  time  this  shall  appear  to  be 
otherwise,  all  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  from  it 
shall  be  held  to  be  undone. 

Yes,  he  said,  we  must  do  so. 

Argument.  4376 — 437  D.  There  are  oppositions  in  the 
soul,  of  the  general  nature  of  acceptance  versus  rejection  ;  an  appli 
cation  of  the  argument,  that  opposite  behaviour  indicates  different 
elements  to  be  concerned  in  it,  and  so  a  part  of  the  discussion 
436  A — 441  c.  See  note  on  436  A. 

B  Should  you  not  then,  I  said,  set  down  assent  and  dissent, 
and  the  longing  to  get  something  and  the  refusal  of  it,  and 
acceptance  and  rejection,  and  everything  of  this  class,  to  be 
opposites  to  one  another  whether  as  actions  or  as  affections 
(for  this  will  make  no  difference)? 

1  Viz.  that  the  same  thing  cannot  behave  in  opposite  ways  at  the  same 
time,  etc. 


£M*  /K 
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not  set  down  hunger  and 
nd  lo  be  *ul:rv.  and  to 


Vr  ».  he  laid,  they  are  oppos 

Well  i  Hen,  I  *cnt  on,  thfttt 
thirtt,  and  in  general  the  dru 
wi»h.  and  everything  of  the  kind.  a«  belonging  to  those  t>  ;<•> 
vhirh  have  just  been  mentioned.     For  ctamplc,  should  you  c 
not  affirm  that  the  tool  of  htm  who  desires,  in  every  case1, 
either  !<•*{!  for  that  which  he  desires.  or  *ri/r«  that  which  he 

•  •   -i  »        .  that 


as      to  some  o 
coming  to  pas*? 
Ye*. 

And  then  A* 
t.  we  mutt  r 


a  thing  from  hertelf.  a 
t  of  ihotc  former  ones  ? 


jr.-.V/w/,  and  •*/ 


.irt»m*mt       4.t7  I>      4  V)  r,       t»r    Mrv 
:  i    M'JS  fltUt  ff  ••//V||/|.««    I/    S>4 

^r  ar4fV4  ov  Mnt«  a  fvnfi:*  imfa.'tt  10  Mr 

at  ft:  fit  u  /*>  Junk       A  fartkrr  ttrf  im  t*r  dtlflUtitm  436 

441  C. 

Thit*  being  »o,  we  shall  ur  that  destrct  constitute  one 
or  kin>l.  and  the  cleotc^t  cavci  of  them  are  what  we 


'  Tbr  ,  - 

•  >  tl    j.    11 

of  U  to  be 


.n  ()u»  *rctio«  u 
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We  shall. 

Thirst  is  for  drink,  and  hunger  for  food  ? 

Yes. 

Now  in  as  far  as  thirst  is  thirst,  will  it  be  a  desire  in  the  soul  of 
anything  beyond  what  we  say1?  For  example  is  "thirst"  thirst 
for  hot  drink  or  for  cold,  or  for  much  or  for  little,  or  in  a  word 
for  any  particular  quality2  of  drink?  Or  is  the  case  rather 
E  that,  if  there  is  heat  in  the  thirst  it  will  produce  the  desire  of 
something  hot  in  addition  to  the  desire  of  drink,  and  if  there 
is  coldness,  that  of  something  cold  ?  And  if,  from  the  presence 
of  quantity,  the  thirst  is  much,  it  will  give  rise  to  the  desire  of 
much,  and  if  it  is  little  to  that  of  little  ?  But  to  be  thirsty,  as 
such,  can  never  be  a  desire  of  anything  but  of  its  natural 
object,  drink  as  such,  and  hunger  too  of  its  object,  that  is 
food? 

Yes,  he  said ;  each  desire,  as  such,  is  only  for  its  natural 
438  A  object  as  such  ;  to  be  for  this  or  that  kind  of  object  belongs  to 
the  additions. 

Then  let  no  one  find  us  unprepared,  and  confound  us  by 
urging  that  no  man  desires  mere  drink  but  only  good  drink, 
nor  mere  food  but  only  good  food3.  All  men  no  doubt  desire 
what  is  good ;  so  if  thirst  is  a  desire  it  will  be  for  good  drink 
or  whatever  else  the  desire  may  be  for,  and  so  with  all  the  rest. 

Really,  he  answered,  such  an  objection  might  be  held  to 
have  something  in  it. 
B        Well,  but,  I  answered,  in  all  that  is  such  as  to  be  0/"some- 


1  I.e.  beyond  "drink,"  the  object  mentioned  in  the  last  sentence. 

2  It  sounds  odd  that  "much"  or  "little"  should  count  as  a  "quality," 
but  the  meaning  is  easy  to  see.    If  you  say,  "I  want  to  drink  a  great  deal," 
of  course  you  have  added  a  ' '  qualification  "  to  the  simple  statement, ' '  I  want 
to  drink." 

3  Briefly,  the  point  of  this  objection  would  be  that  desire  might  limit 
itself,  and  so  reject  certain  of  its  objects,  without  implying  another  mental 
element  opposing  it.     Plato  answers  that  "  good  "  is  implied  in  desire,  and 
constitutes  no  limitation. 


I8i 

thing,  what  is  Mich  and  mch  b  «/  what  is  men  and  such,  while 
what  u  merely  itactf  b  ••/  what  t»  merely  iuelP 

I  don't  understand,  he  «ni 

Iton't  you  understand  that  the  greater  a  toch  a*  to  be 
greater  /A*V  ftomethinf  ? 

Quite  »o 

( tt cater  than  the  less  ? 

Ye* 

And  the  much  greaser  than  the  much  lew,  i%  it  not? 

Vex 

And  the  greater  at  tocne  time  or  other  than  the  le*»  at  tome 
time  or  other,  and  the  greater  in  the  future  than  the  ICM  in  the 
future  ? 

Wh> ,  of  coune.  he  toi«i 

And  u  it  not  to  with  the  more  in  relation  to  the  fewer,  and  c 
the  douMc  to  the  hatf.  and  all  case*  of  that  kind*,  and  agmin 
with  the  heavier  in  relation  to  the  lighter,  and  the  quicker  to 
the  ftlover*.  and  once  more  with  hot  thtngi  in  relation  to  cold*, 
and  everything  like  that  .* 

Certainly  tt  b. 

And  what  about  the  wtencc*?  It  it  not  the  tame  rule? 
Science  tttelf  b  tcience  of  the  knowabie  it*eU.  or  whatever  we 
ought  to  take  tcience  to  be  "of."  but  a  p*ri)t  ular  w-.rt»«-e. 
beinf  tach  and  tuch,  it  of  a  |  uttcular  tiranch  of  knowledge. 


V  '    '  '  '•   '  i    i 

1  In  «•»*»*   ibc   o«>;«/i::i«   M  fcU)o*«d  bjf  •  (*•**!««  cmt*. 
'  MK!I  »»  U>  b*  g:r »'.ct  /4j«   (lit.  /'  i  k  avr^Kte^  "  te  Ml  r««o>|4c  of 

be   V   MMMttatt"    M   tVc    Uu    *»M«fK»     nUO«> 


*  reUttw  to  c*ch  alhct. 
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which  is  such  and  such.     I  am  thinking  of  a  case  like  this ; 
D  when  there  came  to  be  a  science  of  the  production  of  a  house, 
did1  it  not  take  on  a  difference  from  the  other  sciences,  so  as 
to  be  called  the  science  of  house-building? 

No  doubt. 

Was  not  this  by  reason  of  its  being  such  and  such,  like 
none  of  the  other  sciences  ? 

Yes. 

Then  it  came  to  be  such  and  such  itself,  because  it  was  of 
something  which  was  such  and  such. 

It  is  so. 

Well,  then,  I  said,  this  is  what  you  must  take  it  that  I 
meant  to  say  a  moment  ago,  if  you  now  understand  it ;  that 
with  everything  which  is  such  as  to  be  of  anything,  itself  alone 
is  tf/"the  other's  self  alone,  but  if  the  other  is  such  and  such, 
E  this  which  is  tf/'it  is  such  and  such.  And  I  am  not  saying  that 
they  are  like  what  they  are  of,  as  for  instance  that  the  science 
of  what  is  healthy  and  unhealthy  is  healthy  and  unhealthy,  and 
that  of  evil  and  good  is  evil  and  good ;  but,  from  the  moment 
that2  it  became  the  science  not  merely  of  that3  of  which  science 
is,  but  of  such  and  such  things,  and  these  were  the  healthy  and 
unhealthy,  then  the  consequence  was  that  itself  too  came  to 
be  such  and  such,  and  this  fact  caused  it  no  longer  to  be 
called  simply  "  science,"  but,  with  the  addition  of  the  such- 
ness4,  "  medical  science." 

I  understand,  he  said,  and  I  agree. 

439 A        Thirst,  now,  I  said;  should  you  not  affirm  that  it  is,  in  its 
nature,  one  of  these  "  ofs  "  ?     Thirst,  I  suppose,  is  of — . 

1  He  puts  the  logical  distinction  between  genus  and  species  as  if  it  arose 
by  a  definite  step  in  time.    This  is  merely  to  give  his  explanation  vividness. 
"When  science  took  to  building  houses  it  began  to  merit,  and  obtained,  the 
distinctive  name  of 'the  science  of  house-building.'" 

2  See  note  on  438  D  just  above. 

3  E.g.  the  knowable  or  truth  in  general,  as  opposed  to  the  objects  of 
particular  sciences. 

4  Or  "quality." 
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I  thould,  be  broke  in  ;  it  b  of  dnnk. 

Thcn  of  such  and  Mich  dnnk  there  H  %uch  and  »u<  h  thirst. 
hut  ihtrM  in  ;t*cli  t«  neither  o<  much  nor  little,  nor  of  good  nor 
bad.  oor,  in  a  word,  of  any  auch  and  »uch  at  all.  but  the  nature 
01  thtrtt  it«clf  tt  to  b*  of  drink  itself  and  nothing  rl«e. 

(%>uite  to. 

l~hen  the  thtrttr  man'*  tool,  in  aa  Car  as  he  i»  thintjr.  wi«he» 
nothing  else  than  to  dnnk.  and  tht*  u  what  it  long*  for  and  a 
•hat  it  has  an  im|*)Ue  toward*'. 

dearly  to. 

Arfumfmt.  4^9  0 — D.  TVrr  it  »*melki*f  vrkttk  c*m  Jirttth 
iffftt  Jturr,  J*J  tktrtfsrt  mmtt  tf  ttmctkt*^  Ji/tmt  (*sr*r&i/ 
If  Ikf  tt*mJ*rJ  ff  Ike  Ltm  ff  C*«Sr»Ji.f»»*l  Ami  tl  *ff**rt 
If  Ar  n+ummg  tr  <mlntf*ti*m  Sf  Dturt  «W  /f**u*u*£  tr 
,  j..  ir/j/i.^  are  two  4i/rmt  ktmJi  im  ikt  hf+J.  tint  t**d*u** 
i*  4uau$*m  4364—441  c,  at  •**  «•  436  « 

So  then  it  anything  ever  draft  the  toul  the  other  way  when 
it  b  thir*ty.  mu«t  it  not  be  toaxlhinf  in  it  diflereBt  from  the 
artual  part  »h.«  h  b  thirtty,  and  which  leads  it.  like  an  annual. 
to  drink?  For.  we  maintain*,  the  tame  thing  aw  certainly 
never  act  in  opposite  way*  at  the  tame  time  with  the  Mine 
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Certainly  not. 

Just  as,  I  imagine,  it  is  not  right  to  say  of  an  archer,  that 
his  hands  push  away  the  bow  and  draw  it  to  him  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  the  truth  is  that  one  hand  pushes  it  away,  and 
the  other  draws  it  to  him. 

Quite  so. 

c        Now  are  we  to  say  that  sometimes  people  when  thirsty 
decline  to  drink1? 

Why  it  is  constantly  the  case  with  very  many  people. 

Then  what  are  we  to  say  of  them  ?  I  asked.  Is  it  not  that 
their  mind  contains  that  which  urges  them  to  drink  and  that 
which  hinders  them  from  drinking,  which  latter  is  different 
from  and  stronger  than  that  which  urges  them  ? 

I  think  so. 

Now  does  not  that  which  hinders  such  actions  arise,  when- 
D  ever  it  arises,  from  reasoning2,  while  the  influences3  which  pull 
and  drag  us  towards  them,  present  themselves  by  means  of 
affections  and  morbid  states  ? 

It  appears  so. 

Then  it  will  not  be  irrational  for  us  to  esteem  them  to  be 
two  and  different  from  one  another,  entitling  that  wherewith 
the  soul  reasons  the  reasonable4  part  of  it,  and  that  wherewith 
it  loves5  and  hungers  and  thirsts  and  is  agitated  by  all  the 


elements  or  parts.     Thus  Plato's  argument  does  not  deny  the  unity  of  the 
mind,  in  asserting  its  diversity. 

1  The  statement  of  plain  fact,  which  the  previous  section  was  meant  to 
guard  from  being  explained  away. 

2  Or  calculation.     Reason  is  here  introduced  as  a  prohibitive  and  calcu 
lating  mood.   And  this  is  a  very  important  way  of  regarding  the  intelligence, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  a  complete  way,  and  Plato  does  not  mean  that  it  is.    His 
doctrine  of  "Music"  has  already  anticipated  the  deeper  expression  of  the 
later  books,  according  to  which  the  intelligent  side  of  the  soul  is  an  absorb 
ing  positive  passion  for  order  and  truth. 

3  No  substantive  in  the  Greek. 

4  Or  "  calculative." 

6  In  the  sense  of  desire. 


/r.  18$ 

mi  appetitive,  the  asaoeiatc  of 
onably  consider  them  that. 


41  t        JTI*  "iftnttf  tUmml 
uv  Mr 


Then  «c  may  lake  thoc  to  be  two  kind*'  which  we 
•  Itttin^uitHed  as  prrtertt  in  the  tout  ;  but  will  the  element 
*i  »|.JMI.  that  by  which  we  are  indignant,  be  a  thud  kind,  or  of 
one  nature  with  either  of  the*e  ? 

Fcthap*  with  the  teconti.  the  apfietittre. 

Well.  I  Mud.  I  once  heard  a  story,  in  which  I  believe,  that 
Ixoniju*  the  too  of  AgUton,  on  his  way  from  Fetraeu*  to 
Athen%  under  the  notth  wall  on  the  outnde.  nudcinf  tome 
%  lying  at  the  executioner  '».  at  the  tame  time  was 
ilcftirous*  to  look  at  them,  arxi  thrank  from  doing  to  and  tried 
to  keep  htmtelf  away  ;  but  finally  hi*  dcure  overcame  htm.  MO  A 
and  he  polled*  ha  eyes  wide  open,  and  running  up  t<>  the 
Gorpte*  etclaimcd.  Take  what  you  want,  you  wretche».  and 
glut  ?our*el%es  with  the  nobk  •pectade. 

1  Ka\c  heard  it  myself,  he  v»ul. 

liut  thb  ttory,  I  continued,  indicate*  that  the  anger  tome* 
iime«  nuke*  war  on  the  cicuret,  as  if  they  were  different  thing  v 

Yet.  it  does. 

1  f*Uio   u>m»i«J  tW  MtiAetia*  at  d*Mf*.    »H»h   he   ttriir-!   u 


*m.  at  c»ca  »n 

>:»v.  .icfoci.r 
like  hlh«n  up 

Kr   ir»fc   :.»'<•    *rv!  the  »•,;•••'''• 

\--h  hi.  hncrf*.  I  MpfKMC.  «.»•«••<•.  at  rr»rn.rc    <nhr«lo«  thc-»    !c      - 
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And  do  we  not  see,  I  said,  in  many  other  cases,  when 
desires  are  constraining  any  one  against  his  reason,  that  he 

B  reviles1  and  resents  the  constraining  force  in  himself;  and  as  if 
in  a  civil  war  between  two  factions  the  spirit2  of  such  an  one 
becomes  the  ally  of  his  reason?  But  the  spirit  taking  part 
with  the  desires,  when  reason  judges  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
opposed,  is  something  which  I  fancy  you  would  not  say  that 
you  had  ever  observed  to  take  place  either  in  yourself  or  in 
any  one  else. 

By  Zeus,  no,  he  answered. 

C  Well  but,  I  said,  when  anyone  believes  himself  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  is  he  not,  the  more  noble  he  is,  the  less  able  to  be 
angry  at  enduring  hunger  and  cold  and  anything  else  of  the 
kind  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  he  believes  to  be  acting  justly, 
and,  for  here  is  my  point,  is  it  not  true  that  his  anger  refuses  to 
be  aroused  against  that  other  ? 
True. 

But  again,  when  one  thinks  he  is  being  wronged,  does  not 
his  anger  in  this  case  boil  and  rage  and  take  part  with  what  it 
thinks  to  be  just,  and  holding  out  the  more  for  hunger  cold  and 

D  all  such  like  sufferings  both  triumph  in  the  mind  and  persist  in  its 
noble  efforts,  till  the  man  has  either  succeeded  or  perished,  or 
his  anger  has  calmed  down,  being  called  off  by  the  reason 
within  himself,  like  a  sheep  dog8  by  the  shepherd. 

Yes,  he  said ;  that  is  a  good  illustration  of  your  point ;  and 
indeed  in  our  city  we  appointed  the  auxiliaries  like  sheep-dogs4 
to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  rulers — the  shepherds  of  the 
State. 

1  Cf.  Romans  vii.  24,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am !    who  shall  deliver 
me  out  of  this  body  of  death?"  (R.V.  margin). 

2  The  tendency  to   resentment  or  indignation ;    it   seems  necessary  to 
retain  the  rendering  "spirit"  in  order   to   show   a  connection  with  the 
"  spirited  "  element  of  the  soul. 

3  The  original  comparison  for  the  "  spirit."     See  375  A  ff. 

4  See  e.g.  416  A. 


You  understand  my  meaning  rightly .  I  said,  but  havr  you 
thought  of  this  also? 

What? 

That  our  view  of  the  "tjunled  "  element  u  the  ofj«r>Mic  <  f 
whai  it  wa»  jukt  now.  For  then*  we  were  supposing  it  to  tic  a 
kind  .>!  desire,  but  now  we  matnuin  it  to  be  a  long  way  6001 
that,  and  to  be  much  more  disposed,  in  the  civil  war  at  the 
rmn<!.  to  take  us  stand  on  the  *»de  of  the  reason. 

Jufti  to. 

Then  do  we  take  it  to  be  different  from  if  »  too,  or  to  be 
one  kind  of  reason.  10  as  to  make  not  three  but  1*0  kind*  m 
ihe  soul,  the  reasoning  and  the  Appetitive  ?  Or  as  in  the  State 
there  were  three  k.tvS  that  lonned  :•  *••  •'•;>.  the  manor 
making,  the  au&>liary  and  the  dehbeniire.  i«  there  m  the  toul 
too  thtt  third  kind,  the  tptntcd,  autiiury1  to  the  raitonal 


by  nature,  if  it  hai 

\  not  brrn  dcprated  by  evil  nurture? 
ba  third. 

Yc\  1  said,  if 
rca*onmg  jwirt.  as 

it  tt  shown  to  be  something  other  than  the 
it  was  shown  to  be  something  other  than  the 

a;  --ctr.it  e- 
Why,  he  said 

,   there   i»   no   diftV-.'1-.     n    •'••»:.;   K       In 

i  hiliircn  fur  mttai 

nee  one  can  see  this,  that  from  their  birth 

onward*  they  are 

full  of  sptnt,  while  as  (or  reasoning,  tome  • 

t-^«     9**     •             •       V                  •'         fill                      llW                                        1 

men  term  to  me  r 
not  til!  late 

»f.  Socnl«B  a* 

1    llrtT  *»i  10  440»   I  t      '.-.  »«*k.  •  »*** 


i 
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By  Zeus,  I  answered,  you  are  right.  And  further  one  may 
see  in  the  animals  that  what  you  say  is  true.  And  besides  this, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  passage  in  Homer,  which  we  mentioned 
in  one  place  above,  for  there  Homer  has  distinctly  represented 
C  in  his  poetry1  the  part2  which  has  made  an  estimate3  of  what  is 
better  and  what  is  worse,  rebuking  the  part  which  is  angry 
without  reason,  as  one  thing  addressing  another. 

Certainly  you  say  true. 

Argument.  441  c — 443  B  completes  the  argument  begun 
4340,  of  which  the  discussion  436  A — 4410  was  a  part,  by  point 
ing  out  in  the  individual  soul  the  qualities  corresponding  to  the 
four  moral  qualities  of  the  State. 

All  this,  then,  I  said,  we  have  swum4  through  with  difficulty; 
and  we  are  fairly  well  agreed  that  the  same  kinds  and  in  the 
same  number5  are  present  in  the  State,  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
one. 

It  is  so. 

Then  at  this  point  it  further  becomes  inevitable  that  as, 
and  by  what,  the  State  was  wise,  so,  and  by  that,  the  private 
person  is  wise  ? 

No  doubt. 

D  And  as,  and  by  what,  the  private  person  is  brave,  by  that, 
and  so,  the  State  is  brave ;  and  in  the  same  way  both  parties6 
possess  all  the  other  elements  of  excellence. 

Inevitably. 

1  See  390  D  above. 

8  No  substantive  in  the  Greek. 

•'•  The  word  implies  reckoning  up  a  sum.  This  is  of  course  a  simple 
type  of  the  attempt  to  look  at  all  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  an  action 
in  its  place  in  our  life. 

4  Anticipates  the  simile  of  the  great  waves,  in  the  later  part  of  the 
Republic. 

0  Viz.  three. 

8  State  and  private  person. 


• 

Then,  (i  hoc  on,  I  imagine,  we  *hall  affirm  thai  a  man  t» 
!  too,  m  the  tame  way  tn  which  the  State  on  it*  tide  wat  ju»: 

Trm  again  b  quite  inevitable. 

But  I  {.resume  that  we  hav«  not  forgotten  thts.  that  the  Sute 
»  )u»t.  by  each  kind  in  it  doin^  its  duty,  the  kinds  being  three 

I  do  not  think  we  have  for  j;«xtcn  IL 

We  mint  bear  in  mind  then  that  each  of  u»,  too,  tn  whom 

h  U1  within  htm  doe*  it»  doty,  will  be  a  ju»t  man 

one  who  doe*  hi%  duty. 

Certainly  we  most  bear  it  tn  mind. 


•MBd  a*  an  entirety ',  and  to  the  »ixrite\J  t  .  I*  ir »  •  .bjo  t  and  ally 

•    v 

•^t  ^r» 

Then  wiU  not,  M  we  aid*,  a  mixture  of  muwc  and  fy» 

•    .  t      :  .•..-,•.-• 

the  one*  by  noble  thought*  and  ttadie*'  while  relating  aw 
abating  the  other*,  tanung  it  by  harmony  and  rhythm. 

C.otti:>leteiy  MX 

And   these    two  then  having  t«en  that  nurtured,  and  i 

having  learned  their  duty'  and  been  educated,  wil 

have  the    eoverntnent   ot  the   aDDCtitiTe    Dart,   which   focm 


-- 
- 
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the  greatest  bulk1  of  the  mind  in  every  man,  and  is  by 
nature  the  most  insatiate  of  wealth  ;  which  they  will  watch, 
lest  through  being  indulged  in  the  pleasures  which  are 
called  bodily,  it  should  grow  big  and  strong,  and  refuse  in  its 
B  turn  to  do  its  duty,  but  should  endeavour  to  subjugate  and  to 
govern  what  it  has  no  right  to  in  virtue  of  its  kind,  and  thus 
overthrow  the  entire  life  of  all  the  parts. 

Most  certainly. 

Will  not  these  two  then,  moreover,  be  the  best  guardians 
against  enemies  from  without,  on  behalf  of  mind  and  body  as 
a  whole,  the  one  taking  counsel  for  them,  and  the  other  fight 
ing  their  battles,  obeying  the  ruler  and  by  its  courage  accom 
plishing  his  designs  ? 

True. 

c  Then  again  in  virtue  of  this  part  we  call  each  man  brave, 
when  his  spirited  temper  preserves  throughout  both  pleasures 
and  pains  the  law  of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  what  is  not,  as 
taught  it  by  the  reason2. 

You  are  right. 

And  we  call  him  "wise"  in  virtue  of  that  little3  part  which 
was  the  ruler  within  him  and  gave  this  instruction4,  seeing  that 
it  possesses  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  what  is  expedient  for 

1  An  expression  constantly  recurring  in  Plato,  which  conveys  his  sense 
of  the  irreducible  multitude  and  confusion  of  the  desires  as  we  meet  with 
them,  in  contrast  with  the  oneness  of  intelligence.  He  does  not  mean  that 
this  disorderly  bulk  is  a  feature  of  the  soul  as  it  ought  to  be.  Cf.  588 — 9 
and  611.  The  positive  education  of  desire,  too,  by  adapting  it  to  the  objects 
of  life  in  their  true  order  and  importance,  is  implied  but  not  expressed  in 
the  present  passage.  It  is  more  fully  accented  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Republic. 

-  Cf.  4295,  c.  The  idea  of  "courage  against  pleasure,"  frequent  in 
Plato,  tends  of  course  to  make  courage  continuous  with  temperance.  We 
noted  in  386 — 8  how  readily  the  one  passes  into  the  other. 

3  "  Little  "  symbolises  the  unity  or  centrality  of  intelligence,  in  which 
the  whole  is,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a  point.    Cf.  last  note  but  one;  and  for 
the  parallel  "  in  the  state  "  see  428  E. 

4  In  the  education. 


Quite  to. 

And  Again,  do  we  not  rail  htm  temperate  .  •  tr.c  :    rndlinc** 
and  concord  of  these  vci>  jar:*,  when  the  one  ruler  and  the  D 
two  which  arc  ruled  are  in  agreement  that  the  reaaomng  ;    •: 
should  ruic.  and  tlte  Utter  raise  no  insurrection  •ft«i»»f«  the 
ionpct. 

Temperance  ccrmnh.  he  said,  u  this  and  nothing  clv% 
both  in  a  State  and  in  a  private  penon. 

And  ju»t,  too,  he  will  assuredly  be,  by  the  ijualily  and  in 
the  way'  which  we  are  continually  speaking  oC 

Quite  necessarily. 

Well  then,  I  went  on ;  it  justice  now  leia  ditsinct  to  ut,  to 
as  to  teem  »oinelhmg  diifetent  from  what  we  saw  it  to  be  in 
the  State  ? 

1  (or  my  part  do  not  think  MX  E 

For  we  might  wholly  confirm  our  view,  I  said,  if  there  is 
•till  any  doubc  in  our  minds,  by  applying  commonplace  tests' 
to  the  <|uality. 

Of  what  kind? 

For  example,  if  we  had  to  determine  atxwt  the  State  which 
«e  have  dctcnbed.  and  the  man  who  is  like  it  in  his  nature 
and  hi%  training,  whether  such  an  one  seem*  likely  to  steal  a 
•  irj-ow!  of  gold  or  silver  which  he  has  received  for  ru%t««.ly.  do 
you  think  that  any  one  wouKl  »up|io»c  him  likely  to  do  it,  and  •*« J A 
not,  rather,  men  «  f  a  different  character  ? 

I  think  that  no  one  wouM  suppose  MX 

An«!  he  wouUt  be  fir  from  vw  rilepc  an>l  cmt>ex/Iemcnt,  and 
from  treachery,  whether   private  against  his  friend  or  public 
States? 


otnt't  ow«  -laty. 
re  43J  *    «bcnr  "^uutce  10  the   SlAlc "  W-M  !tr»ic<i   in 
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Far  from  it  all. 

And  he  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree  untrustworthy, 
whether  in  promises  on  oath,  or  in  other  forms  of  covenant. 

Of  course  not. 

Acts  of  adultery,  again,  or  neglect  of  parents,  or  omission 
to  do  service  to  the  gods,  belong  to  any  character  but  this. 

Yes,  indeed. 

B  Is  not  the  reason  of  all  this  that  in  him  each  of  the  kinds 
within  his  soul  does  its  duty  with  regard  to  governing  and 
being  governed  ? 

It  is  this  and  nothing  else. 

Then  shall  you  go  further,  and  look  for  justice  to  be  other 
than  this  quality,  which  gives  this  character  to  all  those  who 
have  it,  both  men  and  States  ? 

By  Zeus,  he  said,  I  shall  not. 

Argument.  443  B  to  the  end  of  the  book:  conclusion  as  to  the 
inward  and  essential  nature  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  inference 
to  their  respective  desirableness,  from  their  being  the  health  or 
disease  of  "  that  very  essence  whereby  we  live  " :  followed  by  sug 
gestions  for  a  further  comparison  of  justice  or  goodness  and 
injustice  or  badness  as  at  work  in  further  social  phases  corre 
sponding  to  further  psychical  phases '. 

Then  our  dream  is  completely  fulfilled,  that  is,  the  suspicion 
which  we  expressed2,  that  from  the  very  beginning,  in  found- 
C  ing  our  State,  we  had  probably,  by  some  deity's  guidance,  hit 
upon  a  first  step  to  justice,  and  in  some  sort  a  type  of  it. 

Most  certainly. 

1  Note  that  in  treating  the  inward  state  as  the  essence  of  morality  Plato 
most  carefully  links  it  with  the  outer  act,  and  system  of  external  and  social 
life.  He  is  wholly  free  from  the  dangerous  separation  of  faith  and  works. 
The  further  discussion  of  the  bad  forms  of  society  and  soul  is  carried  out  in 
Books  VIII.  and  IX. 

a  433  A. 


A*»*  /r 

So,  f  ilauron.  it  neatly  wa«  *  w  • 
thai  «a*  why  it  helped  u*».  when  we  Mid*  that  it  »a*  right  for 
the  man  vho  had  a  natural  brnt  for  thoctnakmg  to  make  thor« 
and  do  nothing  eUe.  and  tot  him  who  *  as  fit  for  carpentering 
to  caq«enter.  and  «o  on  with  the  rot. 

It  appear  %o 

Fur  in  reality.  M  it  teema,  justice  »a«  tomethinf  of  the 
kind,  only  not  with  reference  to  the  external*  doing  of  one'*  • 
duty,  but  to  that  inward  action  wtuth  in  very  truth  dealt  with 
the  telf  and  what  »  mo*t  one  %  own  .  that  IK  when  a  man  doc* 
not  pcin.it  each  clement  within  him  to  do  what  doe*  not 
belong  to  it.  nor  the  km.4.*  within  hi*  tout  to  meddle  with 
one  another'*  u»k*,  but  m  train*  ha*  *et  in  order  what  i%  ht» 
own,  and  won  the  government  of  himself,  and  organised  him 
•elf.  and  tome  to  l«c  at  |»rare  with  himwli,  am!  hat  a<l)u*tci! 
to  one  another  the  three  kind*,  actually  like  three  6*cd  note* 
of  ihc  w  ale.  higher,  kmct,  and  mid<!lc,  having  bound  into  one  t 
all  thctc  and  anything  Utwrcn  them*  and  having  made*  htm 
%c.i  completely  a  unity  out  of  a  mulit|>lmty.  teroprrtte  and  in 


or  n  ml..!.       A 
fr{.ir  of  UM  bet    ••«    i 


-».-.«>.  401  c.  compand  10  Wtirr*  twHrcud  w  wsitt  at  m  mat>- 

f    J70A,* 

'  Hi  tht«  imm  '•!•!  ihr  •|fM-M^ic«  of  r^Khi)  MM|  MMWoiaoy 

W^l>(     •fxck    10    UM     iftt    lU»ll|'<l     II        I        _>!nr     t*     m     (MtOCIfllc     IT" 

"  '  >ix    n.*n.    oat    wock."  t*   Alci    ».!      -nj»    •    trwlui   of    ju.'.xrc     • 
«ppto%i«Mllnn   whicll  «wibad«r»  UM   fcu>Un*rt  •»:    tnrtk  «K»i    M  ukr»   all 

•oft*  to  m»kr  •  Wotld.  T\r  fr«:  potnl  I*  ikftl  iKr  >}-tn!uAl  cafMCKir* 
llK»)d  »«  .J«-tcl  ;o!  in  Ki»:n.«..  v.  ••ftntMlf  o.  »hKh  lOt.jTrv  uf  Co«nc. 
•a  r»'rtr.»l  kMWW«y  M  •  put  of  It.  Of  •  b*t  t  arxly  Kom*»  n*!urr 
w  c»j»»»  '.r  •i(h-«t  in  atv^it  '!ittf»di- n.  thcfl  t»cu«n««  A  mcf*  OjwnliaM 
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tune, — and  then,  and  in  this  spirit,  enters  upon  action  whatever 
it  may  be,  whether  concerning  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  the 
treatment  of  his  own  body,  or  whether  it  be  something  political, 
or  about  his  private  matters  of  business ;  in  all  these  cases 
esteeming  and  describing  as  just  and  noble  a  course  of  action 
which  preserves  such  a  disposition  and  helps  to  perfect  it,  and 
to  the  knowledge  which  governs  such  a  course  giving  the  name 
444  A  of  wisdom;  and  holding  all  action  for  unjust  which  tends  to 
break  down  such  a  disposition,  and  to  the  opinion1  which 
governs  it  giving  the  name  of  ignorance. 

What  you  say,  Socrates,  is  quite  true. 

Well  then,  I  said,  if  we  were  to  affirm  that  we  have  found 
the  just  man  and  State,  and  justice  as  a  quality  in  them,  we 
should  hardly,  I  imagine,  be  thought  in  error. 

No,  by  Zeus,  he  said. 

Are  we  to  affirm  it  then  ? 

We  are. 

B        Then  let  that  be,  I  said ;  for  next,  I  suppose,  we  ought  to 
examine  injustice. 

Clearly  so. 

Then  must  it  not  be  a  civil  war,  so  to  speak,  of  these  three, 
an  over-meddlesomeness  and  interference  and  insurrection  of 
some  one  part  against  the  totality2  of  the  soul,  trying  to 
dominate  in  her  contrary  to  fitness,  while  being  by  nature  of  a 
kind  which  ought,  properly,  to  be  the  servant  of  that  which  is 
of  the  ruling  race?  Something  of  this  sort,  I  imagine,  and 


1  "  Opinion "  emphatically  contrasted   with  "  knowledge."     It   seems 
odd  to  treat  ignorance  as  a  kind  of  opinion.     But  opinion,  for  Plato,  and 
indeed  for  ourselves,  includes  mistake  and  illusion  ;  while,  again,  ignorance 
does  not  always  mean   mere  blankness  or  absence  of  ideas,  but  is  often 
applied  to  the  erroneous  thoughts  of  an  ignorant  man.     George  Eliot  some 
where  satirises  the  feeling  that  a  man's  ignorance  is  of  more  reliable  quality 
than  a  woman's — that  is,  his  behaviour  where  he  is  ill-informed. 

2  Not,  observe,  against  the  intelligence,  except  in  as  far  as  the  intelligence 
represents  the  mind  as  a  whole. 


/•' vr   H'  IQC 

4 : f    ;:>j  .»: :>  r 

and  intcm|ietance  ami  i  u».ml«.c  ami  ignorance',  and.  in  short, 
all  wKkednem 

The  *etjr  tame,  he  v»:<!  C 

Then,  1  asked,  is  it  not  now  plainly  manifest  what  all  these 
we- the  doing  of  unptt  actions*,  and  wrong  doing,  and  ajram 
the  doing  of  )«st  actions,  seeing  that  injustice  and  Justice 
th«-m»civr%  are  made  cleat? 

In  « hat  way  ' 

That,  1  said,  they  differ  not  at  all  from  healthy  and 
unhnlthr  Imng*.  that  being  in  r.e  lody  a*  thcv  in  the  «ouL 

How  > 

Hralth>  tiding*  produces  health  in  the  body,  and  unhcj'"  • 

I  hen  in  the  »ame  way  does  not  the  doing  of  just  act*  t> 
j  rotiure  ju«tMe  in  the  soul,  and  of  unjuM.  injustice? 


Now  to  produce  health  i»  to  constitute  the  dements  of  the 
I   to  a*  to  dominate  ami  be  dominated   by  one  another 

.  t  !:•  «•  to  nature '.  and  t. •  (troducc  dt%ease  i»  to  constitute 


IHr  t 

.    Tc 


•-,-:».  »*T.  "  c«*v»rt»uft».  '  a*  t  aKldrtn 


IJOA  »fv'   »       A'ttfotlr   MI  t.  '*  *K«lnrrt  • 
tot  Ijorlltc  M>»1  \V.,».i»«^*tht  ibc  prudutt  ir   ;- 
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them  so  as  to  rule  and  be  ruled  by  one  another  contrary  to 
nature. 

Yes,  it  is. 

Then  is  not  to  produce  righteousness,  to  constitute  the 
elements  of  the  soul  so  as  to  dominate  and  be  dominated  by 
one  another  according  to  nature,  and  to  produce  injustice,  to 
constitute  them  so  as  to  rule  and  be  ruled  by  one  another 
contrary  to  nature  ? 

Completely  so,  he  said. 

E  Then  virtue1,  as  it  seems,  will  be  a  kind  of  health  and  good 
condition  of  the  soul ;  and  vice  will  be  its  disease,  and  ugliness, 
and  infirmity. 

It  is  so. 

Then  is  it  not  the  case,  in  general,  that  noble  practices 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence,  and  ignoble  ones  to  that 
of  vice  ? 

Necessarily. 

At  this  point  then,  as  it  seems,  it  remains  for  us  to  consider 
445  A  if,  moreover,  it  is  profitable2  to  do  just  acts  and  to  pursue  noble 
practices  and  to  be  a  just  man,  whether  or  not  one's  being 
such  remains  unknown,  or  rather  to  do  injustice  and  to  be 
unjust,  supposing  that  one  suffers  no  penalty,  and  does  not 
meet  with  chastisement  to  make  him  better. 

Why,  Socrates,  he  said,  to  me  the  enquiry  appears  to  be 
becoming  ridiculous.  We  think  life  not  worth  living  with  a 
bodily  constitution  that  is  being  ruined,  no,  not  if  we  have  all 
possible  foods  and  drinks  and  wealth  and  power ;  and  shall  we 
believe  it  to  be  worth  living  when  the  constitution  of  that  very 
n  essence3  by  which  we  live  is  being  confounded  and  ruined,  if 

1  Or  "excellence."  We  must  not  tie  down  Plato's  meaning  to  the 
modern  use  of  "virtue,"  which  is  very  narrow  and  negative. 

-  Cf.  3670  and  368  c.  But  the  issue  is  more  plainly  stated  in  the 
contention  of  Thrasymachus  in  Book  I.  344  c. 

3  No  substantive  in  the  Greek.  The  Greek  phrase  is  a  happy  expression 
of  what  a  Greek  thinker  really  meant  by  the  soul,  viz.  that,  whatever  it  may 


what  vtll  f  j.l  him  of  vice  and  inju*itcc  and  girc  him  virtue  and 
ev  c.:c««  c  .  thetc  two  opfXMito  proving  to  be  Mich  a»  we  have 
de»«nbed  them  .> 

Vi  ...:.••'.....  I  .  .  '.  i:  ttnce  *c  have  ammi  at  a 
point  from  which  we  may  nXMt  clearly  dmcrn  that  thu  it  a* 
wr  *ay.  we  mu»:  not  give  up  the  attempt 


l».»w  many  form*  there  are  of  vice,  which  in  my  judgement  are  c 
worthy  of  otHcrvaiKM*. 

1  ••  . :-!.  only  , ay  on 

Vcv  1  cuntmaed.  a  ap^«ean  to  me.  looking  aa  it  were  from 
a  high  place,  urn  c  the  argument  ha«  brought  u»  up  to  one. 
:hat  there  u  one  form  uf  eicdlcnre  and  mnmie  form*  of  bail- 


lio«r  do  »ou  mean? 

There  are  probably  as  many  modes  of  tout  a»  thete  tie 
inudo  of  |njh:»c»  forming  ditttnct  types. 

How  niany  ? 

Five  mode*  of  ••  ''.'.icv  I  ar*wered.  and  five  of  the  tout 

Ssr  wh^t  thc>  are. 

I  tar  that  nnc  of  thern  «••>.'!  !<•  thtt  roo<!c  of  j"'h:\  •}• .  h 
we  have  deicnbed.  but  it  might  be  « ailed  by  two  name*  .  for  if 
<>ne  man  arot?  among  the  mien,  wperior  to  all.  it  would  be 
•  .<  .1  a  inoru.'ch'.  if  the  »ujenor»  were  vc»cral.  an  an«to 


of  ihr 
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True,  he  said. 

This  then,  I  continued,  I  call  one  form  ;  for  neither  a 
number  of  rulers,  nor  one  if  he  arose,  would  disturb  any  of  the 
E  more  considerable  laws  of  the  polity,  as  long  as  they  adhered 
to  the  nurture  and  education1  which  we  have  described. 

Naturally  they  would  not,  he  replied. 

Plato  the  very  opposite  extreme  politically  to  Despotism  or  unconstitutional 
monarchy,  which  the  Greeks,  and  Plato  among  them,  called  Tyranny.  Of 
course  it  is  not  meant  that  Plato's  rightful  monarchy  would  imply  constitu 
tional  monarchy  in  our  technical  sense. 

1  Cf.  424  D.     To  keep  to  the  right  music  was  the  way  to  hold  the  fort. 
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